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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  JUNE,  1841. 


Art.  I.  1.  Adrice  on  the  Formation  of  Protestant  Associations.  Ilatch- 
ard  and  Son. 

2.  Jezehel.^  a  Type  of  Popery^  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile. 
Liverpool :  Henry  Perris. 

3.  The  Novelties  of  Romanism :  or  Popery  refuted,  hy  Tra^lition.  A 
Sennon.  By  W,  F.  Hook,  D.I).  T.  C.  and  J.  Rivington. 


pOPERY  is  a  strange  thing.  It  seems  intended  by  God  to 
show  how  far  good  may  be  abused  ;  it  presents  to  the 
universe  an  evidence  of  the  power  and  subtlety  of  wickedness 
to  convert  even  a  system  of  divine  truth  and  grace  into  an 
engine  of  error  and  injury.  It  is  a  constant  and  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  fact,  and  the  manner  of  the  fact,  that  nothing 
is  too  holy  to  be  perverted,  and  that  the  perversion  of  a  holy 
thing  is  pernicious  in  the  proportion  of  its  holiness.  It  is  thus 
that  popery  is  to  be  regarded.  It  is  an  evil  within,  and  not 
without,  the  visible  church.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  the  truth,  but 
its  admixture  with  error.  It  does  not  present  the  Christian 
system  denuded  of  its  essential  principles,  but  surrounded  with 
human  additions.  There  is  no  truth  which  it  does  not  admit, 
there  is  no  truth  which  it  does  not  imprison  and  pollute.  The 
tnie  sayings  of  God  are  its  essence,  but  they  are  enveloped  in 
such  a  mass  of  human  imaginations  as  greatly  to  deprive  it  of 
its  beauty  and  its  force.  Christianity,  in  its  popish  form,  is  a 
strong  man  not  armed  but  bound — is  a  light  shining  through  a 
cloud.  Throughout  the  whole  compass  oi  revealed  religion,  we 
know  not  a  principle  of  which  popery  is  not  the  verbal  acknow- 
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lodgment  and  tlie  spiritual  rejection.  It  holds  the  deity  of 
Christ,  but  it  holds  also  the  conversion  of  bread  and  wine  into 
his  body  and  blood ;  it  holds  divine  influence,  but  it  holds  also 
physical  grace;  it  holds  justification  by  faith,  but  it  holds  also 
justification  by  works ;  it  holds  Christ’s  atonement,  but  it  holds 
also  works  of  supererogatory  merit ;  it  holds  the  worship  of 
Cod,  but  it  holds  also  the  worship  of  creatures ;  it  adds  the 
intercession  of  saints  and  angels  to  that  of  Christ,  the  apocry¬ 
pha  to  the  Scriptures,  purgatory  to  hell ;  it  converts  a  moral 
ministry  into  a  sacrificial  priesthood,  and  makes  seven  saving 
sacraments  out  of  two  simple  and  symbolic  institutions.  Such 
a  system  may  do  some  good,  but  it  must  do  much  damage,  to 
the  souls  of  men.  It  cannot  offer  the  full  freedom  of  the 
gospel,  even  if  it  impart  its  life.  The  men  it  ([uickens  w  ill  for 
the  most  part,  like  Lazarus,  ‘  come  forth  ’  indeed,  but  ‘  bound 
‘  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes.’  Nor  can  its  intluences, 
other  than  religious,  be  greatly  good.  A  system  which  so 
assiduously  courts  tlie  senses  as  to  be  called,  not  ina|)tly  nor 
untruly,  ‘  the  religion  of  the  five  senses,’  and  yet  in  its  most 
essential  dogma  contradicts  their  plainest  testimony ;  which 
sets  the  lettm*  of  Scripture  in  opposition  to  its  spirit,  and  yet 
degrades  it  by  the  addition  of  w  hat  Cod  has  never  spoken ; 
which  makes  that  a  sacrament  in  one  class  which  it  denounces 


as  a  sin  in  another;  which  asserts  the  infallibility  of  one  or 
more  men,  and  denies  the  right  to  judge  of  all  the  rest :  such  a 
system  must  grievously  affect  the  sources  of  individual  self- 
respect,  intellectual  enlargement,  and  social  liberty.  It  must 
H'strain,  if  it  do  not  (piench,  the  elements  of  all  vigor  and 
healthfulness  in  men  and  nations.  Under  it,  the  soul  must  he 


cramped  and  crippled,  its  fruits  must  be  weak  and  puny.  It 
must  have  in  it  the  roots  of  persecution.  The  spirit  of  jiersecu- 
tion  is  the  spirit  of  human  nature,  but  especially  when  nurtured 
and  regulated  by  popish  faith.  An  infallible  religion  must  be  a 
piTsecuting  one.  It  may  not  persecute,  but  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  is  the  effect  of  w  hat  is  without,  not  what  is  within  it. 

1  his  system  is  spreading.  It  is  increasing  in  extent  as  well  as 
in  vigor;  it  is  ‘  lengthening  it  cords’  as  well  as  ‘  strengthening 
'  its  stakes.’  Ten  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  deny  this,  and 
perhaps  there  was  not  so  much  reason  then  to  admit  it,  hut  we 
have  witnessed  the  gradual  alteration  of  opinion  until  all  who 
know’  or  care  anything  upon  the  subject  acknowledge  and  be¬ 
wail  the  tact,  that  the  increase  of  popery  is  regular  and  rapid. 
\\  e  speak  not  of  other  cojuntries,  we  speak  not  even  of  Ireland, 
although  thev  do  not,  as  w’e  think,  form  any  exception  to  the 
statement.  \Ve  speak  of  Great  Britain.  Its  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion  has  multiplied  at  a  faster  rate  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  any  influx  of  the  Irish  or  natural  increase  of  the  Lnglii^h. 
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This  appears  from  their  own  statistics,*  and  the  testimony  of  all 
whose  observation  qualifies  them  to  testify  on  the  matter.  Pro- 
selytism,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  has  been  goiiujr  on.  IVlixed 
marriages  have  been  an  especial  means  of  conversion  to  poperv, 
for  whereas  the  conjugal  connexion  between  a  Protestant  and 
a  Paj)ist  has  seldom  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  latter,  it  has  in 
a  vast  multitude  of  instances  occasioned  that  of  the  former. 
And  what  has  been  may  yet  be.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
or  the  probable  state  of  things  to  induce  the  persuasion  that 
popery  will  not  continue  to  spread.  As  to  its  ultimate  destiny 
we  say  nothing;  we  have  views  of  our  own  upon  that  point. 
But  the  signs  of  the  times  present  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  on  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  without  some 
anxiety.  When  we  remember  the  strong  and  skilful  ada)>tation 
of  jmpery^  to  the  infirmities  and  corruj)tions  of  the  human  heart; 
the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
and  the  natural  relapse  from  scepticism  to  implicit  faith  ;  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  j)ublic  press,  one  portion  of  w  hich 
is  doing  by  its  loose  and  licentious  liberalism  what  another  is 
doing  by  its  rancor  and  ferocity;  the  partial  restoration  of 
Catholics  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights;  the  amazing  sjuead 
of  Puseyism,  alias  high-churchism,  in  the  Pnglish  Establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  singularly  unfortunate  nature  and  results  of 
various  efforts  to  j)romote  Protestantism,  !'  when  \ve  remember 
these  things,  we  confess  that  our  prospect  is  not  so  bright  as 
we  desire.  The  question  occurs,  what  is  to  be  done  I  Are 
Protestants  quietlv  to  look  on  while  a  system  progresses  which 
Scripture  denounces  as  injurious  to  the  spiritual  interests  of 
men,  and  all  history  proves  to  be  pernicious  to  their  tem|)oral 
interests  ?  Should  any  direct  and  specific  means  be  employed 
to  avert  the  evil,  and  if  so,  what  means  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
Protestants  of  various  denominations  to  unite  their  energies 


*  Within  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  Catliolics  have  increased  six-fold 
in  (ireat  Britain.  Their  present  state  is  as  follows  :  cliapels,  /i40  ;  colleg’es, 
10;  convents,  10;  missionary  priests,  042.  In  Scotland,  besides  the  chai)els, 
there  are  20  stations  where  divine  service  is  perfonned. 

t  In  a  note  to  his  sermon  on  the  Novelties  of  Ki>manism,  Dr.  Hook  makes 
the  follow’in^  remarks,  '  The  <juestion  as  to  the  j>rojHr  manner  of  (ipposinjf 
Komanism  is  one  of  great  importance.  l  ean  state  it  on  high  authority,  that 
the  papists  alv.’ays  calculate  on  twenty  or  thirty  converts^  to  their  system, 
after  a  meeting  in  any  place  of  the  so-called  Reformation  Society.  The  de¬ 
clamatory  violence  at  these  meetings  disgusts  some  persons  ;  in  others  doubts 
arc  suggested  wdiile  weak  arguments  are  used  to  answer  them,  and  recourse 
is  eventually  had,  under  the  ])lea  of  hearing  bt>th  sides,  to  the  Roinb<h  i)riest 
for  their  solution.  To  support  a  good  cause  wdth  bad  arguments  is  the  best 
aid  that  can  be  given  to  those  whose  cause  is  bad.’  The  reasons  assigned 
are  as  satisfactory  as  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable. 
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against  popery,  and  if  possible,  is  it  desirable  ?  These  questions 
Vie  do  not  assay  to  answer,  but  commend  them  to  the  grave 
consideration  of  the  Protestant  intellect  of  this  country. 

It  may  be  easier  to  point  out  what  should  not  be  done,  than 
to  suggest  what  should  be,  and  to  object  to  existing  plans  than 
to  originate  others.  This  at  least  is  our  present  jmrpose.  We 
select  one  mode  in  which  the  Protestant  spirit  has  expressed 
itself,  that  we  may  represent  our  views  and  feelings  in  relation 
to  it.  The  time  has  come  for  doing  so,  and  we  shall  do  it  coolly 
and  candidly. 

A  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  sect  within  a  sect,  have  formed  various  societies  in 
fancied  harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  called  ‘  l^ro- 
^  testant  Associations,’  the  object  of  which  is  to  uj)hold  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  state  with  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  Pro¬ 
testantism.*  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  blame  them 
for  having  taken  this  step.  We  believe  they  have  acted,  with 
however  questionable  a  judgment,  from  sincere  conviction  and 
religious  zeal.  But  they  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the 
doing  of  what  they  consider  right,  they  have  frequently  cast  a 
look  and  a  reproof  upon  those  who  have  not  joined  them.  In 
the  discussion  of  all  great  questions,  irrelevant  matter  is  almost 
necessarily  introduced,  and  they  who  are  themselves  intensely 
interested  have  seldom  the  calmness  or  the  candor  to  ascertain 
and  appreciate  the  indifi'erence  or  opposition  of  others.  So  has 
it  been  with  the  members  and  advocates  of  Protestant  Associa¬ 
tions.  They  have  sometimes  complained  of,  and  sometimes 


*  The  following  are  the  fundamental  resolutions  of  the  parent  association, 
and  are  recommended  for  general  adoption  in  the  *  Advice.' 

I.  That  the  influence  of  true  religion  over  a  people  forms  the  best  security 
for  their  individual  rights,  and  the  surest  basis  of  national  prosperity. 

II.  That  the  Hritish  constitution  acknowledges  in  its  principles  and  laws 
the  sovereignty  of  Almiglity  God,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  his  holy 
word,  and  has  provided  for  the  scriptural  instruction  of  the  people  by  its 
religious  establishments. 

III.  That  in  opposition  to  this  principle  of  the  constitution,  doctrines  have 
of  late  been  propagated,  that  religion  is  unconnected  with  the  duties  of  legis¬ 
lation  (?),  that  in  the  eye  of  the  state  all  religions  arc  alike,  and  that  support 
should  be  equally  given  or  denied  to  all. 

IV.  That  under  cover  of  these  doctrines,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Home  are  zealously  exerting  themselves  to  destroy  the  Protestant  character 
of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  first  object  to  which  they  direct  their  eflbrts, 
is  the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Churches,  as  forming  the  main  obstacle  to 
their  ulterior  designs. 

V.  Tliat  to  counteract  these  efforts,  all  wdio  venerate  the  word  of  God,  and 
value  the  British  institutions,  should  be  called  on  to  cooperate  in  pointing 
out  to  the  people  the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  present  time,  and  in  taking 
measurt's  to  inspire  them  with  a  just  sense  of  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  the 
Protestant  constitution. 
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accused  Dissenters,  because  they  have  in  but  few  instances 
thought  proper  to  join  them.  This  refusal  to  unite  has  been 
construed  into  many  things  which  they  solemnly  repudiate,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  state  the  real  reasons  of  their 
conduct ;  it  is  but  just  that  those  reasons  should  be  heard.  We 
plead  for  nothing  but  equity.  We  know  no  party  in  this  ques¬ 
tion.  If  Dissenters  are  wrong,  let  them  be  condemned;  if 
right,  let  them  be  justified.  We  forbid  none  to  *  strike,*  we  only 
ask  of  all  to  ‘  hear.* 

It  has  been  said  and  insinuated  more  times  than  we  have  any 
wish  to  count  up,  that  Dissenters  do  not  support  Protestant 
Associations  because  they  are  cold  in  their  attachment  to  Pro¬ 
testantism,  if  indeed  they  are  not  secretly  inimical  to  it.  This 
interpretation  of  their  conduct  we  pronounce  presumj)tuous  and 
false.  Dissenters  are  no  friends  to  popery.  They  hate  the 
system  with  a  perfect  hatred.  They  appeal  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  their  country  in  proof  of  that  hatred  ; 
they  appeal  to  the  essential  spirit  and  character  of  their  peculiar 
view  s  in  proof  of  it.  Right  or  wrong,  those  views  are  held  and 
prized  by  them  because  they  are  esteemed  j)eculiarlv  Protestant. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  upon  this  subject  tliey  were  in¬ 
different  and  careless,  and  against  the  argument  that  they  are 
so,  because  they  keep  aloof  from  Protestant  Associations,  we 
protest  as  at  once  absurd  and  libellous.  It  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assail  popery  as  a  specific  form  of  evil  in  order  to  oppose 
and  destroy  it.  Popery,  liKe  all  other  erroneous  and  vicious 
systems,  is  an  effect — an  effect  of  human  depravity.  1 1  has  its  roots 
in  that  depravity.  He  who  does  most  to  destroy  that  depravity 
does  most  to  destroy  popery.  All  the  religious  enterprises  of 
Protestant  Christians  are  in  reality  anti-popish.  They  may  not 
attack  the  particular  evil  by  name  and  in  form,  but  they  are 
vigorous  instruments  of  resistance  to  it.  They  are  designed  to 
stop  up  the  fountain  as  the  best  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
streams ;  they  are  designed  to  crush  the  eggs  as  the  best  way 
of  destroying  the  serjx'iits. 

Nor  do  Protestant  Dissenters  give  only  general  efforts  to 
oppose  popery.  They  are  not  chargeable  with  the  neglect  of 
particular  operations  w'ith  the  same  view.  If  they  support  not 
Protestant  Associations,  it  is  just  because  they  regaixl  their 
own  methods  as  better.  They  do  the  same  thing  as  others, 
although  not  in  the  same  way.  They  believe  that  wiser  and 
more  efficient  means  of  promoting  Protestantism  exist,  and  are 
available,  than  contributions  to  Protestant  Associations,  the 
delivery  of  speeches  at  their  meetings,  the  support  of  their 
petitions  to  parliament.  They  endeavor  to  jiroinote  Pro¬ 
testantism  by  preaching  Protestant  sermons,  circulating  Pro¬ 
testant  tracts,  and  seeking  the  destruction  of  an  l*.stal)lishiHenf 
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which  has  been  popish  once  and  may  be  popish  again,  and 
which  presents  in  its  property  and  its  powers  a  great  attraction 
to  popish  zeal.  It  is  no  more  righteous  to  assert  that  tliey  who 
refuse  to  unite  with  Protestant  Associations  are  deticient  in 
Protestant  zeal,  than  it  would  be  to  assert  that  none  cared  for 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  who  did  not  support  the  Bible 
Society  ;  it  is  less  rigliteous,  for  the  certainty  is  far  greater  that 
the  Bible  Society  circulates  only  the  Bible,  than  that  Pro¬ 
testant  Associations  circulate  only  Protestantism. 

We  object  to  these  associations  on  many  grounds.  And  first 
of  all,  we  object  to  them  as  general  engines  for  the  promotion  oj 
the  Protestant  faith.  •  They  ]jlace  Protestantism  in  a  falsi'  posi¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  a  fit  expression  and  instrument  of  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  members  of  the  Established  Churches, 
but  they  do  not  so  of  all  Protestants.  Those  churches  are  set 
up  as  opponents  of  popery.  This  must  necessarily  pri'vent  the 
adhesion  of  all  who  do  not  consider  those  Churches  as  the  most 
proper  forms  and  engines  of  Protestant  truth.  We  are  of  that 
number.  In  our  view  the  controversy  is  not  a  contest  of 
churches  but  principles.  It  has  a  broader  basis  and  a  wider 
comprehension  than  is  given  to  it  by  the  Associations.  To  treat 
Protestantism  as  if  its  fortunes  were  involved  in  any  church,  is 
to  do  it  grievous  injustice.  Associations  that  may  unite  the 
sympathies  and  powers  of  all  Protestants  must  recognize  only 
Protestant  principles,  and  not  represent  and  advocate  Protestant 
sects.  Did  Dissenters  esteem  the  defence  and  confirmation  of 
the  religious  establishments  the  best  way  of  resisting  popery, 
they  would  not  only  advocate  them,  but  join  them.  As  it  is, 
they  think  the  cause  of  Protestantism  is  perplexed  and  embar¬ 
rassed  by  its  connexion  with  any  church,  and  especially  esta¬ 
blished  ones.  To  infer  the  coldness  of  their  Protestantism  from 
the  conduct  which  these  considerations  necessitate,  may  be  ex¬ 
cusable  in  such  as  think  such  churches  comprise  all  the  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  the  land  ;  in  other  words,  may  be  excusable  in 
such  as  conceal  a  Popish  heart  under  a  Protestant  name:  hut 
it  is  inexplicable  in  such  as  do  not  consider  Protestantism  and 
dissent  as  necessarily  inconsistent  terms. 

We  do  not  join  Protestant  Associations  because  we  do  not 
join  the  Church  which  in  this  part  of  the  country*  is  their  great 
embodiment  of  Protestantism,  and  w'c  do  not  join  that  (,^hurch 
because  it  is  too  popish  for  us.  Our  dislike  to  popery  is  no 
superficial  or  accidental  thing.  It  is  not  excited  by  the  occa- 
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1  lie  Church  ot  Scotland,  though  Iwul  enough,  is  somewhat  hotter  than 
the  Church  of  hiigland.  We  select  the  last  for  particular  mention  for  obvious 
reasons. 
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sional  form  which  popery  may  assume,  or  the  ecclesiastical  orga¬ 
nization  with  which  it  may  be  connected.  We  hate  it  us  a  spirit 
and  a  power,  with  an  impartial  and  universal  hatred.  We  hate 
it  everywhere,  when  we  see  it ;  and  seeing  it  in  the  (Church  of 
England,  we  hate  it  even  there.  It  is  Protestantism  which 
makes  us  Dissenters  from  that  Church,  whose  Ihotestantisui,  it 
is  said,  made  her  dissent  from  the  church  of  Home.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  we  dissent  only  because  of  the  connexion  of 
that  Church  with  the  state.  We  disapprove  of  that  connexion, 
thinking  it  an  evil,  and  the  source  of  innumerable  evils,  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberty,  and 
to  the  w  ord  of  God.  We  have  no  w  ords  w  ith  w  hich  to  express 
our  sorrow  and  dismay  that  the  sovereign  of  the  land,  of  w  hat¬ 
ever  character,  should  be  the  head  of  a  divine  religion ;  that  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  love  should  be  supjmrted  by  the  aid  of 
contributions  forced  from  the  unwilling  and  unbelieving ;  that 
spiritual  functionaries  should  be  involved  in  all  the  sccularities 
of  magisterial  and  parliamentary  engagements.  Were  there 
nothing  else,  we  should  dissent.  Ibit  we  dissent  from  the  Church 
as  well  as  the  Establishment.  Were  it  severed  IVom  the  state, 
our  objection  to  it  would  remain  strong  and  stedfast.  We  read 
the  creeds,  and  finding  them  contradict  themselves  and  the 
Bible,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent ;  we  read  the  canons,  and 
finding  a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  apjiended  to 
many  affirmations  which  we  feel  *  bound  in  the  spirit  ’  to  make 
as  only  utterances  of  the  will  of  God,  we  are  compelled  to  dis¬ 
sent;  we  read  the  articles,  and  finding  in  them  assertions,  such 
as  that  the  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  authority  in  religious  controversies  which,  fairly  and  fully 
developed,  recpiire  and  constitute  popery,  we  are  compelled  to 
dissent ;  w  e  read  the  services,  and  finding  it  said  that  God  hath 
regenerated  all  that  are  baptized,  that  He  hath  given  unto  the 
confirmed  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,  that  Christ  hath  given 
his  ministers  authority  to  absolve  men  from  all  their  sins,  and 
that  the  soul  of  every  one  that  is  buri(-*d  is  taken  ot  great  mercy 
unto  (iod  himself,  and  his  body  is  committed  to  the  ground  in 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  we  are 
compelled  to  dissent.  In  our  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  we  are  not  singular.  Right  or  wnmg, 
we  have  the  sanction  of  many,  in  past  and  present  times,  of  its 
most  eminent  tutors,  dignitaries,  and  clergy.  The  diflbrcmce 
h(*tw’een  us  and  many  of  its  members  is  just  and  only  this,  we 
think  the  Church  has  much  popery  in  it,  and  dissent  because 
we  are  Protestants ;  they  think  so  too,  and  conform,  because 
they  are  not.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England 
ajipears  in  a  most  jiainful  predicament  just  now'.  Within  the 
last  few  years  there  has  arisen  within  it  a  new  form  of  heresy. 
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accompanied  with  circumstances  wliich  impart  to  it  peculiar 
interest.  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  Puseyism  is  greatly 
popish.  Without  giving  the  least  credit  to  the  rumor  tliat  the 
leaders  of  this  faith  are  in  reality  Jesuists  who  have  crept  into 
the  English  Church  in  order  to  work  its  assimilation  to  their 
own,  a  rumor  of  which  we  scarcely  know  whether  its  falsehood 
or  its  truth  is  most  complimentary  to  that  Church,  or  most 
pleasant  in  itself,  no  one  can  read  the  Oxford  Tracts  without 
perceiving  the  sentiments  and  sayings  of  the  man  of  sin.  Their 
authors  show  great  uneasiness  in  their  Protestant  profession, 
deny  or  modify  nearly  every  leading  characteristic  principle  of 
Protestantism,  and  show  a  grievous  approximation  in  general 
belief  to  the  ‘  mystery  of  iniquity.’  Has  it  not  been  said  that 
not  only  is  regeneration  by  baptism,  but  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
generation  but  by  baptism  ?  Has  not  mention  been  made  of 
reserve  in  communicating  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  ?  Has  not  the  Lord’s  Supper  been  termed  ‘  a  sa- 
‘  crifice  ?’  Has  it  not  been  matter  of  complaint  that  argument 
should  have  to  be  used  to  maintain  tenets  w  hich  the  civil  power 
should  enforce  ?  There  are  evidently  men  connected  with  the 
new'  system  that  believe  in  more  popery  than  many  papists 
have  done.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  church  of  Rome  contem¬ 
plates  its  spread  with  cordial  and  undisguised  complacency. 
The  progress  of  this  system  has  been  rapid,  and  its  present 
prospects  are  by  no  means  gloomy.  Among  its  professors  arc 
men  w  ho,  from  their  talents,  and  learning,  and  station,  must  be 
pow  erful  agents  of  truth  or  error ;  it  has  received  the  adhesion 
of  some  w  ho  w’ere  once  most  popular  and  useful  as  evangelical 
ministers ;  it  is  supported  by  all  the  ability  and  influence  of 
some  of  the  leading  portions  of  the  public  press ;  it  has  bap¬ 
tized  and  is  baptizing  with  its  spirit  thousands  of  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  ofthe  English  Church;  its  doctrines  are  issuing  warm  and 
fast  from  one  of  the  great  sources  of  clerical  education.  Is  this 
the  Church  to  be  set  up  as  the  British  antagonist  and  rival  of 
Rome,  as  the  perfection  of  Protestant  beauty  and  strength  ? 
It  matters  little  what  its  written  records  may  say,  if  these  are 
the  views,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  views  of  its 
officers  and  members.  We  believe  that  the  Oxford  divines 
are  not  far  wrong  in  their  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
their  Church,  but  if  they  w'ere,  if  that  language  furnished  a 
literally  accurate  expression  of  the  will  and  thoughts  of  God,  it 
would  matter  little.  A  church  is  not  made  up  of  paper  and 
print,  of  leaves  and  letters,  but  of  living  men.  It  is  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  representation  of  intellect  and  heart.  The  faith  of 
a  church  does  not  consist  of  the  things  contained  in  its  articles 
and  formularies,  but  of  the  things  preached  by  its  ministers  and 
believed  by  its  members.  The  former  may  be  the  truth  of  God, 
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the  latter  the  delusions  of  Satan.  As  the  functions  of  a  church 
are  not  discharged  by  the  orthodoxy  of  its  authorized  books,  its 
character  cannot  be  saved  by  it.  A  church  is  what  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  influence  is,  which  is  much  the  same  as  saying,  that  it 
is  what  its  priests  and  people  are.  We  do  not  adinit  tliat  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  they  a])pear  in  lier 
Homilies  and  Prayer-book,  are  scriptural.  There  is  truth, 
doubtless,  much  important  truth,  but  it  is  in  great  measure 
neutralized  by  error.  Our  own  conviction,  and  we  are  not 
without  the  authority  of  Churchmen  in  holding  it,  a  conviction 
forced  upon  us  by  freauent  reading  and  serious  thoughts,  is  this, 
that  the  founders  of  that  Church  (we  beg  pardon  of  high 
Churchmen  for  using  this  expression,  but  we  cannot  help  it) 
were  either  doubtful  in  their  minds  or  meant  to  be  doubtful  in 
their  manner,  upon  some  subjects,  while  they  both  thought  and 
spake  most  erroneously  upon  others.  Hut  the  question  is, 
what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  men  who  constitute  the  Church 
of  England?  Are  th^  orthodox?  We  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  in  this  sense,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  now^  a  Pro¬ 
testant  church,  for  whether  they  be  Puseyites  or  something 
else,  a  majority  of  its  people  do  not  know  or  believe  in  Pro¬ 
testantism,  multitudes  deny  and  ridicule  it,  those  who  j)rofess 
and  promote  it  in  its  purity  are  regarded  by  their  own  brethren 
as  a  heretical  and  dangerous  party,  and  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  dissenting  plans ;  and  it  is  but  little  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  Protestant  church,  for  there  are  many  and  mighty 
influences  in  operation,  which  unless  stayed  by  some  strange 
and  unexpected  interference  of  God,  must  remove  it  further  and 
further  from  the  principles  by  which  alone  its  existence  can  be 
justified.  It  is  with  the  deepest  grief  that  we  think  and  write 
thus.  Though  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  preservation  and 
triumph  of  the  truth  does  not  depend  upon  the  orthodoxy,  past, 
or  present,  or  future,  of  the  Church  of  Thigland,  yet  its  hetero¬ 
doxy  must  be  greatly  afflictive  to  every  Christian  mind.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  truth  to  suppose  it  could  not  live  or  prosj)(*r 
without  that  Church’s  faithfulness ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  that 
Church  to  suppose  its  belief  or  infidelity  might  not  greatly  heli) 
or  hinder  the  truth.  With  the  view  s  entertained  of  tliat  Church 
by  the  champions  and  orators  of  the  Protestant  Associations, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  evident  timidity  which  they  often 
betray.  Could  we  regard  the  Church  of  England  as  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  Protestantism,  we  should  tremble  too.  If 
the  great  opponent  of  popery  be  greatly  popish,  and  in  the  wav 
to  become  more  so,  what  hope  is  there  for  I'rotestantism  ?  ‘  (f 

‘  the  salt  lose  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is 
‘  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  Ik*  cast  out  and  trodden 
‘  under  foot  of  men.*  The  power  of  the  Church  of  England,  if 
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employ etl  a<jainst  Protestantism,  must  be  at  least  as  yreat  as  if 
employed  on  its  behalf.  The  papisticism  of  that  Church  would 
not  only,  therefore,  remove  a  great  obstacle  to  popery,  but  give 
to  it  an  amazing  force.  So  must  the  Protestant  Association 
men  think,  and  their  thoughts  are  our  justification.  We  believe 
that  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  principles,  there  are  the 
seeds  of  popery,  that  these  are  being  gradually  developed,  and 
that  the  likelihood  is  soon  of  a  universal  harvest  of  error ;  and  we 
cannot  become  members  of  their  Church  or  of  their  Associations, 
because  we  are  Protestants.  We  dissent  from  them,  because  we 
dissent  from  Rome.  It  is  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  our 
love  of  Protestantism  which  both  occasions,  and  sustains  us 
under,  the  rude  assaults  and  hard  suspicions  of  our  Protestant 
brethren.  We  esteem  them  as  Paul  esteemed  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  which  he  bore  about.  We  ‘rejoice^  that  we  are 
‘  counted  worthy  to  suffer’  for  the  sake  of  Protestantism.  We 
only  wish  that  they  who  accuse  us  would  join  us,  not  for  the 
sake  of  sectarian  littleness  of  soul,  but  for  the  sake  of  principles 
we  hold  in  common,  convinced  that  their  movement  against 
popery  would  be  vastly  more  efficient  if  they  were  both  ^  almost 
‘  and  altogether  ’  what  we  are.  They  are  too  near  their  adver¬ 
sary  to  strike  well.  They  must  step  apart,  and  place  them¬ 
selves  at  a  greater  distance,  and  their  blows,  if  strike  they  must, 
would  come  w  ith  a  power  that  would  be  felt  and  feared. 

JNor  is  the  Church  of  England  in  the  fittest  position  to  attack 
popery,  on  another  account.  It  is  an  established  church,  and 
w  hatever  advantages  may  be  derived  from  this  circumstance,  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  inseparable  disadvantages. 
Ill  the  capacity  of  an  establishment  it  has  done  and  must  do 
things  which  greatly  injure  and  weaken  it  and  the  cause  it 
represents.  It  has  a  bad  name.  It  is  regarded  by  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  especially  by  Homan 
Catholics,  as  a  persecutiny  church.  Whether  it  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  so  regarded,  is  nothing  to  the  jioint  now'.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  policy  of  a  certain  course,  and  this  is  affected 
by  tlie  views  and  feelings  of  those  whose  welfare  is  contem¬ 
plated,  independently  of  their  propriety  or  inijiropriety.  In 
England,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  the  Protestant  Cliurch  is 
looked  upon  with  no  eyes  of  favor.  It  is  esteemed  unmerciful 
ami  unjust.  Its  possession  of  large  jiroperty  known  to  have 
been  left  to  the  very  church  wdiicli  it  is  made  to  assail,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  unrighteous.  The  imprisonments  which  relusal  to 
meet  its  unscriptural  demands  has  led  to,  are  believed  to  be 
cruel.  I  he  slaughter  which  has  taken  place  ow  is 

believed  to  be  murderous.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  jiopery  has 
persecuted.  So  it  has,  but  have  its  persecutions  done  it  any 
good  ?  Are  they  not  a  strong  and  constant  argument  against 
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it  to  this  day  ?  Are  they  not  the  material  ot  couuti(*ss  eloquent 
and  impressive  addresses  to  audiences  ol‘ delighted  Protestants  ? 
Are  they  not  a  more  powerful  impediment  to  the  sj)r(»ad  of 
popery  than  any  philosophical  revelations  of  the  absurdity  of 
tninsubstantiation,  any  generous,  and  indignant,  and  faithful 
exposures  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  poi)e,  any  well  reasoned 
refutations  from  Scrij)ture  and  history  of  the  theological  dogmas 
of  the  infallible  faith  ?  Are  they  not  the  main  stai/  of  the  horror 
of  popery  which  fills  the  souls  of  vast  masses  of  Protestants  ? 
It  is  not  against  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  false  or  a  foul  church, 
that  Protestant  zeal  is  chiefly  directed,  though  it  should  be,  but 
it  is  against  it  as  a  persecuting  church.  We  dare  not  conceal 
it  from  ourselves  or  others,  that  it  is  the  imagined  bloodthirsti¬ 
ness,  and  not  the  blasphemy  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
creates  and  nourishes  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  spirit ; 
many  a  *  Protestant  demonstration  ’  has  been  a  grand  dis])lay, 
not  oi'  faith  but  fear!  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Church  of 
England  not  only  to  be  considered  a  j)ersecuting  church,  but 
a  persecutiny  church  now.  It  is  know  n  to  have  the  power,  and 
it  is  believed  to  have  the  will,  to  treat  with  great  severity  those 
who  resist  its  exactions.  This  belief  is  founded  on  facts  w  hich 


require  but  little  learning  and  memory.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
a  man  to  read  in  large  books  or  to  conclude  from  deep  study, 
that  he  must  patiently  submit  to  what  he  thinks  injustice,  or 
experience  what  he  esteems  still  greater  injustice.  The  thing  is 
matter  of  common  discourse,  of  universal  faith.  The  argument, 
whatever  its  soundness  or  unsoundness,  can  be  understood  by 
any  intellect.  And  tbe  result  is,  that  millions  regard  the  Church 
of  England  w  ith  emotions  of  abhorrence  and  detestation.  We 
simply  state  the  fact,  and  ask,  is  it  wise  to  treat  that(’hurch  so 
regarded,  as  if  it  were  not  merely  a  true,  but  the  main  re|)resen- 
tation  of  Protestantism  in  the  land  ?  Regarded  as  it  is,  it  does 


not  convey  an  amiable  idea  of  the  l^rotcstant  faith  and  sjiirit. 
The  associations  which  so  use  it  impose  on  Protestantism  too 
onerous  a  task ;  not  only  has  it  to  defend  its  sentiments  from 
the  sj)ecious  and  plausible  objections  and  arguments  of  a  well- 
trained  priesthood  of  a  deeplj^-rooted  and  very  ancient  church, 
but  it  has  also  to  vindicate  and  uphold  doings  w  hich  are  opposed 
to  the  judgments  and  consciences  of  those  w  hom  it  w  ould  re¬ 
claim.  If  the  laboriousness  of  an  assigned  service,  apart  Irom 


its  character,  be  a  criterion  of  intended  honor,  Protestant  Asso¬ 
ciations  cannot  be  charged  with  desj)ising  l^rotestantism. 

Protestant  Associations  are  liable  to  the  suspicion  Irom  which 
all  profitable  enterprises  are  incapable  of  being  separated,  bar 
be  it  from  us  to  im|)ute  selfishness  of  motive  or  secularity  of  aim 
to  any  men  or  body  of  men.  We  are  giving  reasons  why  cer¬ 
tain  societies  arc  not  proper  representatives  and  instrunicnts  of 
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Protestantism,  and  we  remark  that  in  this  connexion  theh  pur¬ 
pose  to  maintain  and  defend  the  emoluments  of  the  Church  is  u 
great  inconvenience.  It  has  another  stake  besides  the  faith  of 
its  members,  the  property  of  its  patrons  and  the  assured  livings 
of  its  priests.  The  wages  of  orthodoxy  are  sufficiently  lar^e  to 
prevent  some  heretics  from  perceiving,  as  the^  should,  the  perfect 
disinterestedness  of  such  advocacy  of  it.  The  zeal  displayed, 
instead  of  being  construed  as  the  expression  of  an  earnest  love 
and  firm  belief,  is  in  danger  of  being  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
great  regard  for  tithes.  We  admit,  however,  the  fervor  and 
sincerity  of  many  of  the  no-popery  leaders  and  followers ; — our 
speech  is  of  the  awkwardness  of  their  position.  A  man  may  be 
easily  so  circumstanced  as  almost  to  necessitate  a  misconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  aim  and  origin  of  his  deeds,  how  ever  pure  and  simj)le 
his  soul  may  be,  and  such  misconstruction  may  greatly  retard 
and  check,  if  it  do  not  entirely  prevent  his  success.  We  think 
the  Protestant  Associations  are  in  such  a  case.  It  is  a  fact^ 
that  multitudes  interpret  them  as  mere  instruments  of  civil 
privileges  and  secular  wealth.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
seeming  sanction  should  have  been  so  often  given,  not  only  to 
the  view  s  entertained  of  the  sinister  spirit  and  principle  of  those 
societies,  but  of  the  clerical  character  in  general,  by  the  manner 
of  speech  among  their  friends  and  advocates.  How  often  the 
only  sense  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  term  ‘  church,’  in  its 
stately  or  familiar  use,  is  that  of  property.  The  respectability 
of  the  Church  often  means  only  the  incomes  of  its  officers ;  the 
ascendency  of  the  Churchy  its  support  by  the  contributions  of 
othcTy  and  unwilliny  y  sects ;  the  danger  of  the  Churchy  the  jeopardy 
of  its  endowments.  It  is  for  a  lamentation,  that  ‘  the  Cliurch  in 
‘  danger,’  the  expression  of  an  idea,  than  which,  scripturally 
viewed,  none  can  be  formed  more  awful,  should  be  merely  the 
sign  of  a  concejition  among  the  most  familiar  of  the  market¬ 
place  and  the  exchange,  should  simply  denote  the  transfer  of 
certain  funds  from  one  party  to  another.  How  must  men’s 
minds  be  depraved  by  the  secularizing  influences  of  civil  esta¬ 
blishments  of  religion,  when  they  can  desecrate  such  solemn  and 
sacred  words  by  using  them  as  vehicles  for  thoughts  so  mean 
and  worldly,  when  they  can  identify  the  religion  of  a  divine 
grace  with  any  particular  means  of  support,  and  especially  a 
ineans  in  whose  favor  it  says  nothing,  but  to  which  its  sayings, 
its  sentiments,  and  its  spirit  are  utterly  opposed  ! 

But  it  is  not  only  as  engines  for  the  promotion  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  that  we  object  to  Protestant  Associations,  thinking 
them  but  ill  adapted  to  that  end  ;  tee  object  to  the  cast  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  politics.  This  must  prove  an  insuperable  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  junction  of  dissenters  as  a  body.  Their  orators 
are  frequent  and  eloquent  in  their  rej)roofs  of  political  Dis- 
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senters ;  an  expression  so  used,  and  so  often  used,  as  to  suggest 
the  thought  that  it  is  believed  to  contain  either  tlie  most  pun¬ 
gent  proof  or  condemnation,  a  regular  Q.  E.  D.,  or  such  a  say¬ 
ing  as  the  Jews  employed  to  describe  the  climax  of  depravity, 
‘  thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  gentlemen  eschew  politics.  We  question 
if  ever  a  meeting  is  enlightened  by  them  without  the  strongest 
references,  not  always  in  the  best  taste  and  temper,  to  the 
most  exciting  political  themes  and  the  most  prominent  political 
persons.*  Yea,  it  often  happens  that  the  same  speech  is 
political,  and  denounces  dissenters  for  being  so,  proving  that  it 
is  not  our  ‘  meddling  with  politics,*  but  meddling  *  on  the 
*  wrong  side,*  that  excites  the  indignation  of  our  brethren.  We 
are  not  going  to  deny  that  we  are  jiolitical,  although  we  believe 
and  know  that  we  are  not  more  so  than  those  who  make  it  a 
ground  of  accusation  and  complaint.  We  have  yet  to  learn, 
that  Christianity  denudes  us  of  our  civil  characters,  or  requires 
that  the  government  of  the  world  should  be  left  entirely  to  sin¬ 
ners.  Indeed,  we  are  glad  to  have  with  us  in  this  faith  our 
very  accusers.  They  maintain  a  union  of  religion  and  politics 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  that  ever  entered  the  heart  of 
man,  a  union  of  a  nature  and  extent  greatly  to  distress  and 
ott'end  ‘  political  Dissenters,*  the  union  of  Church  and  state. 
We  have  not  the  least  objection  to  be,  or  to  be  considered  and 
called,  ‘  political.*  It  is  not  therefore  the  fact,  that  Protestant 
Associations  are  political ;  that  they  are  supported  by  political 
speeches,  that  they  publish  political  tracts,  that  they  promote 
political  petitions,  that  we  dislike.  We  disapprove  of  the  kind 
of  their  politics.  Why  should  men,  who  are  not  Tories,  be 
blamed  for  refusing  to  hear  and  spread  sentiments  of  the  most 
essential  toryism  ?  Why  should  any  men  he  blamed  for  re- 


*  We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  our  utter  unbelief  of  a  eharge 
perseveringly  brought  against  one  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant  advoeates, 
the  Rev.  H.  M’Neile.  It  is  but  bare  justiee  to  say,  that  when  the  revereiul 
gentleman  exelaimed,  some  twenty  montlis  ago,  ‘  What  peace  so  long  .'is 
that  woman  Jezebel  lives  ?*  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  meant  it  ‘  as  an  incitement  to  murder  tlie  queen  !’  That  it  should 
have  been  so  considered  or  represented  at  all,  and  especially  after  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  solemn  disclaimer  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  affords  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  power  of  party  spirit,  religious  and  politicid.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  how  soon  men,  otherwise  honorable  and  just,  will  adopt,  and  how 
tardily  they  will  resign,  a  calumny  against  an  opponent,  into  the  grounds  of 
which  they  take  no  pains  to  inquire.  In  the  second  publication,  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  Mr.  M’Neile  repels  the  accusation,  that  he  uttered  (to 
use  the  reckless  language  of  one  political  advers.aiy’)  *  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  atrocious  declaration,  of  the  necessity  of  murdering  the  sovereign, 
that  ever  dropped  from  .a  traitor’s  lij>s.’  He  was  not  the  first  that  thought 
or  spoke  of  the  wife  of  Ahab  as  a  type  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  thia 
speech  the  pandlel  is  dr.awn  with  much  ingenuity  and  cleverness. 
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fusing  to  hear  and  spread  statements  which  falsely  impeach  the 
truth  and  honesty  of  their  principles,  and  ally  them  with  ever>^- 
thing  that  is  selfish,  gross,  immoral,  and  infidel  ?  The  publica¬ 
tions  and  proceedings  of  the  Associations  prove,  that  they  are 
forms  and  means  of  the  boldest,  baldest  conservatism.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  are  willing  to  lie  to  our  own  consciences,  we  must 
remain  apart.  The  measures  advocated  are  such  as  terrify,  by 
their  bitterness  and  frantic  severity,  the  greater  part  of  the 
representatives  of  even  toryism  in  Parliament ;  and  it  is  but  a 
few,  who  have  added  no  small  theological  to  no  small  [)c)litical 
folly,  that  are  j)repared  to  propose  and  promote  them.  We 
charge  these  measures  with  gross  and  palpable  injustice  to 
Catholics.  They  have  in  them  the  essence  of  persecution,  the 
making  men  suffer  for  their  faith.  They  are  violations  of  every 
j)rinciple  we  should  honor  and  respect.  They  are  popish  mea¬ 
sures.  We  care  not  wliat  ipay  be  the  opinions  of  (Catholics, 
they  are  their  opinionSy  and  that  is  enough  for  us.  A  Catholic 
conscience  is  as  real  and  solemn  a  thin  g  as  a  Protestant,  and 
should  be  respected  in  its  most  erroneous  workings :  ‘  to  him 
*  that  esteemeth  anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  nncleanJ 
What  o})inions  must  a  man  profess  but  his  own  ?  And  if  he 
profess  his  own,  what  right  has  any  other  man  to  make  him 
suffer  for  it  ?  This  would  be  to  assume  the  possession  of  some 
peculiar  authority  for  his  owm  opinions,  which  the  suffering 
man  has  not;  which  is  popery.  To  deprive  a  man,  or  keep  a 
man  deprived,  of  civil  rights  on  account  of  his  creed,  is  to 
resign  and  yield  up  the  only  principle  by  which  it  can  be  fairly 
proved  wrong  to  persecute  unto  death.  It  is  to  abandon  the 
secret  strength  of  human  right.  There  is  no  medium  between 
perfect  equality  and  persecution.  He  who  takes  away  iny  vote 
or  my  money  because  1  am  a  heretic  (that  is,  differ  from  him) 
acts  upon  grounds  which,  if  just,  would  warrant  him  in  making 
me  a  prisoner  or  a  martyr.  He  may  not  have  the  j)OW’er  or 
the  will  to  treat  me  thus,  but  in  that  case  his  circumstances  or 
his  benevolence  check  and  stay  his  principles.  The  hard  cruel¬ 
ties  of  his  creed  are  restrained  and  subdued  by  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  feelings  of  his  heart,  or  the  merciful  providence  of  (fod. 
With  these  opinions,  we  are  compelled  to  resist  every  attempt 
to  keep  or  get  from  our  fellow-countrymen  their  political  rights 
because  they  are  Catholics  or  Jew^s,  or  anything  else  in  matters 
of  opinion.  It  is  useless  to  allege  that  Catholics  may  possibly 
regain  their  ancient  position  and  prerogatives  in  this  country, 
that  popery^  may  be  again  established  as  the  national  religion. 
We  cannot  help  it;  we  know  nothing  of  expediency  in  this 
case.  We  take  our  stand  upon  principle.  Our  doctrine  is  this, — 
civil  equality  is  a  claim  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  religious 
opinions,  and  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  acting  out  this 
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doctrine  by  any  fear  of  popish  ascendancy.  We  have  a  duty 
to  perforin,  for  the  doin^  of  which  we  are  responsible,  but  for 
the  consecpiences  of  which,  when  done,  we  are  not.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  nor  are  we  even 
to  let  our  good  be  evil  spoken  of.  Exjiediency  is  a  poor  guide, 
(/aiaphas  said,  ‘  It  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  die  for  the 
people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not the  expedient 
thing  was  done,  one  man  did  die,  and  in  a  few  years  all  in  that 
nation  that  did  not  ‘  perish/  and  were  not  taken  captive,  were 
disciples  of  that  man  as  the  Son  of  God !  But  because  we 
plead  for  justice  to  Catholics  as  a  right,  we  do  not  admit  that 
it  is  inexjiedient.  Suppose  everything  the  Protestant  Associa¬ 
tions  demand  w'erc  accomplished ;  suppose  their  pet  project 
realized,  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  would 
the  Catholics  be  more  likely  to  be  converted,  or  less  likely  to 
become  the  Established  Church  ?  We  think  not.  The  measure 
might  exasperate  them  into  madness,  or  a  more  setth'd  deter¬ 
mination  to  regain  all  they  have  lost  would  probably  take  pos¬ 
session  of  their  hearts.  But  such  a  measure  cannot  pass.  No 
one  thinks  of  it  except  a  few  zealous  and  violent  men  who 
know  nothing  of  the  world,  and  who  try  everything  by  their 
hatred  to  popery,  except  the  sayings  and  services  of  their  own 
church.  Believing,  therefore,  the  political  course  jiursued  by 
the  Protestant  Associations  to  be  neither  just  nor  expedient, 
we  cannot  support  them.  We  repeat  it,  we  do  not  cpiarrel  with 
them  for  being  political,  though  we  submit  that,  being  so,  their 
friends  should  not  condemn  others  on  that  ground,  but  because 
the  kind  of  political  principles  and  jiroceedings  which  they 
a(loj)t  is  altogether  opposed  to  our  most  cherished  convictions 
of  what  is  right  and  w  ise. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  spread  of  popery  may  be 
divested  of  its  terrors  in  a  considerable  degree.  Po|>ery,  like 
every  other  system,  can  only  persecute  when  it  has  the  power. 
It  is  a  harmless  thing  so  long  as  it  is  weak.  What  is  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  becoming  the  established  religion  of  this  land,  if 
an  established  religion  remain,  we  do  not  attempt  to  estimate, 
but  one  thing  we  know,  that  all  the  danger  is  not  from  without; 
hut  much  from  within ;  that  the  process  may  be  broyght  about 
by  the  conversion  of  Protestant  churchmen,  as  well  as  by  the 
intrusion  of  Catholics;  that  a  church,  as  well  as  a  city,  may  b(‘ 
taken  through  internal  treachery  as  well  as  by  external  force. 
And  what  is  the  likelihood  that  popery,  if  established  again, 
would  persecute,  and  to  what  extent,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
state,  but  imagine  that  its  inherent  and  essential  tendency  to 
oppression  and  cruelty  would  be  somewhat  affected  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  progress  of  the 
human  and  the  national  mind.  But  we  do  think,  that  the 
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spread  of  popery  furnishes  additional  reason  for  strong  and 
strenuous  attempts  to  separate  the  church  from  the  state.  It 
Protestant  Associations  would  direct  their  etiorts  towards  this 
object,  they  would  act,  we  humbly  conceive,  in  greater  accord¬ 
ance  than  at  present,  with  the  Word  of  God,  their  own  object, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  We  have  no  faith  at  all  in 
any  preference,  by  the  Romish  church,  of  the  voluntary  to  the 
compulsory  principle.  We  believe  it  will  get  and  keep  what¬ 
ever  it  can.  Let  ‘  Protestant  ascendancy’  be  put  away  that 
popish  ascendancy  may  not  be  realized.  Let  the  unscriptnral 
union  of  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  in  the  established  church 
cease,  and  a  present  incentive  to  popish  zeal,  and  a  possible 
instrument  of  popish  persecution,  will  cease  with  it. 

Dissenters  have  a  high  duty  to  fulfil.  Theirs  is  a  solemn 
charge.  They  have  had  no  mean  function  hitherto  in  the 
defence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  become 
meaner.  We  know  the  supercilious  smile  with  which  the  say¬ 
ing  has  been  received,  and  will  be  received  again;  but  we 
repeat  it,  that  the  time  may  come  when  despised  dissenters 
shall  have  to  ‘  keep’  this  ‘  faith.’  Christianity  has  been 
nothing  but  dissent  ere  now,  it  may  be  nothing  else  again. 
Protestantism  has  been  nothing  but  dissent  ere  now,  it  may  be 
nothing  else  again.  And  should  it  be  so,  it  will  be  kept  well. 

‘  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  w  eakness 
‘  of  God  is  stronger  than  men.’  Our  polity  may  be  derided 
and  condemned  by  those  who  do  not  understand  it,  or  submit 
to  Christ,  but  we  know  it  to  be  after  the  pattern  given  by  our 
exalted  Lord,  and  his  truth  is  best  preserved  and  spread  by  his 
own  churches.  They  are  the  fittest  exhibitions  and  most  mighty 
engines  of  his  faith.  But  let  us  not  rely  on  forms  ecclesiastical, 
however  Christian.  The  times  and  prospect  claim  an  earnest, 
humble,  tender,  manly  piety.  Our  souls  must  fill  and  work  our 
system.  We  must  be  men  of  faith,  mighty  in  the  scriptures, 
ready  to  every  good  word  and  work,  with  one  wish  and  aim, 
that  Christ  may  be  magnified,  whetlver  by  our  life  or  death. 
We  must  unite  courage  with  charity,  purity  with  peace,  the 
repose  of  faith  with  activity  of  zeal,  profound  devotion  w  ith  a 
public  spirit.  We  must  speak  the  truth,  but  in  love;  must  be 
‘  angry,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness’  of  men’s  hearts;  must 
contend  earnestly,  but  only  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Let  us  prepare  for  all  things ;  let  us  vow  to  God ;  let 
us  arise  and  anoint  the  shield  !  May  God  make  us  worthy,  in 
w  ork  or  woe,  of  our  high  vocation  ! 
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Art.  II.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductire  Sciences^  founded  upon  their 
History.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wurwell,  B.I).  i2  vols.  Hvo.  Parker: 
London  ;  Deightoii :  Cambridge. 

TT  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  a  man  of  Professor  Whewoirs 
^  scieiititic  knowledge  and  varied  accomplishments  to  put  forth 
two  thick  octavos,  which  shall  not  have  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
and  instructive  matter  in  them.  We  think  there  are  few  works, 
however,  to  which  the  old  maxim  of  the  Roman  critic  more 
strongly  applies  than  to  the  present. 


Scripseris 


‘  Si  quid  taineii  oliin 


noiiuni 


Membranis  intiis  positis  j* 


prematur  in  annum 


or  which  would  have  been  more  susceptible  of  improvement  from 
deliberate  and  repeated  revision.  Not  that  we  wish  that  the 
learned  author  had  literally  acted  upon  the  above  maxim,  or 
kept  his  manuscript  in  his  ‘scrinium’  for  cpiite  so  long  a  period 
as  nine  years ;  a  third  j)art  of  that  time  might  have  been 
sufHcient,  and  less  than  that  we  do  not  believe  would  have 
been  much  more  than  sufHcient,  to  enable  him  to  do  full  justice 
to  himself  and  his  vast  and  important  theme.  Instead  of  this, 
scarcely  are  the  sheets  of  his  extensive  *  History  of  the  Induc- 
‘  tive  Sciences’  dry,  when  he  comes  forth  ^yith  two  bulky 
volumes,  containing  more  than  twelve  hundred  pages  between 
them,  on  the  ^^hilosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences’ — a  sub¬ 
ject  which,  if  it  involve  less  research  and  learning  than  the 
other,  is  at  least  as  difHcnlt,  and  perhaps  demands  more  time 
for  satisfactorily  treating  it.  Many  of  the  principles  which 
come  under  discussion  are  of  the  most  subth^  and  abstract 
nature,  must  be  revolved  again  and  again  by  the  mind  (what¬ 
ever  its  native  perspicacity  and  acuteness)  before  they  assume 
the  requisite  degree  of  clearness,  and  demand  the  utmost  address 
and  diligence  to  give  them  perspicuous  expression.  It  is  the 
want  in  some  degree  of  these  qualities  that  we  cannot  but  think 
the  chief  defect  of  the  work, — a  defect  which  could  scarcely  fail 
to  have  yielded  to  greater  deliberation  and  delay.  Our  author 
docs  not,  as  all  the  w'orld  knows,  want  knowledge  ;  his  reading 
and  research  have  been  unusually  extensive,  if  not  too  excur¬ 
sive,  and  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  w  hether  pure  or  applied, 
he  justly  holds  the  highest  place;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  on 
the  purely  metaphysical  parts  of  liis  subject  he  has  read  more 
than  he  has  thought,  has  accumulated  more  than  he  has  di¬ 
gested.  We  do  not  think  him  at  all  wanting  in  those  qualities 
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of  miiui  which  would  naturally  fit  him  for  the  successful  inves¬ 
tigation  of  metaphysical  truth ;  but  we  do  doubt  whether  many 
of  the  subjects  of  which  he  here  treats  have  been  turned  over  w  ith 
the  requisite  degree  of  frequency  and  deliberation  ;  with  the 
same  degree  of  frequency  and  deliberation,  for  example,  which 
he  well  knows  he  has  found  necessary  in  his  favorite  and  more 
familiar  departments  of  speculation.  Yet  metaphysical  subjects, 
if  we  would  attain  perfect  clearness  of  thought,  and  even  an 
approximation  to  |>erfect  perspicuity  of  expression,  require  as 
much  time,  and  as  earnest  and  prolonged  abstraction  of  intel¬ 
lect,  as  the  mathematics — perhaps  it  might  be  said,  much 
more.  It  is  often  alleged,  indeed,  that  a  great  mathematician 
is  bv  that  very  circumstance  unfitted  to  be  a  successful  or  pro¬ 
found  reasoner  out  of  his  own  domain.  This  we  apprehend  is 
not  the  efi'ect  of  mathematical  studies  in  themselves  con¬ 
sidered,  but  results  from  the  fact  that  if  prosecuted  to  a  ver\’ 
great  extent  they  necessarily  absorb  the  student's  time  anil 
attention,  and  leave  no  leisure  to  familiarize  the  mind  in  an 
equal  dejxree  with  the  modes  of  thought,  arguments,  and  terms 
employecl  in  other  departments  of  science.  But  if  (to  w  hatever 
extent  they  have  been  cultivated)  they  have  still  left  the  proper 
leisure  for  all  this,  we  are  far  from  thinkincr  (if  we  except 
some  few  remarkablv  constnicted  minds  which  seem  never  to 
have  been  designed  to  deal  w  ith  anvthincr  except  magnitude 
and  numl>er)  that  they  will  at  all  stand  in  the  way  of  a  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  other  sciences.  If  thev  have  lx*en  so  exclu¬ 
sively  pursued  as  not  to  leave  the  requisite  leisure  for  the 
formation  of  other  habits  and  the  acquisition  of  other  know  ledge 
than  they  themselves  involve,  thev  will  of  course  have  this 
efi'ect,  but  just  iqxm  the  same  principle  as  in  Sir  Thomas 
More's  humorous  poem,*  the  serjeant  that  would  play  the 


•  *  Wvs^'  men  alwayc 
AfTvrmc  and  say, 

"tliat  Ik'S!  is  for  a  man, 
I>il>ct*ntly  for  to  applye 
The  business  that  be  can  ; 
And  in  no  wise 
To  enicr^^risc 
Another  faculty. 

For  be  that  vyU, 

And  rsN  no  skyll 

Is  never  Ivkc  to  the,* 

•  •  *  ♦  • 


*  A  man  of  lawc 
TKat  never  sawe 


The  wax'cs  to  buve  and  «!] 


Wening  to  rise 
By  mercliacdise, 

1  wish  to  spec*d  him  well ; 
A  marchant  eke 
That  will  CO  seeke. 

By  all  the  means  be  may. 
To  fall  in  sute 
Till  he  dispute 

His  monev  ckane  away. 
Pleting  the  Uwc 
For  evtry  strawe 

Skal't  prove  a  tlrifiy  mar. 
^'’idl  baie  and  sirlft— 

But,  by  n:y  life. 

1  canno:  tcH  veu  vken.’ 

0 


To  *  the,*  to  thrive . 
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friar  took  but  little  by  the  exchaiioe.  Professor  De  Moroan  has 
somewhat  humorously  expressed  the  same  thought  in  his  Algebra; 

‘  That  those  who  are  only  mathematicians  frecpiently  reason  ill 
‘  on  other  subjects  ....  is  an  important  truth,  though  not 
‘  either  a  great  or  recent  discovery — having  been,  in  point  of 
^  fact,  ascertained  immediately  after  the  fall  by  our  common 

*  ancestor,  who  liaving  till  then  been  nothing  but  a  gardener, 

*  must  have  found  himself  but  an  indifferent  tailor.’ 

But  to  return  from  this  short  digression,  though  not  irrele¬ 
vant,  to  Professor  Whewell.  Not  only  do  we  think  that  longer 
delay — a  more  deliberate  revision — must  have  greatly  added  to 
the  clearness  of  many  of  the  metaphysical  views  he  has  j)ro- 
pounded,  but  would  have  immeasurably  improved  the  general 
execution  of  the  work.  It  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  been 
more  condensed ;  and  would  have  contained  really  more  matter 
within  straiter  limits.  We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  length  of  a  letter  bv  the  curious  plea  that  he 
had  no  time  to  make  it  shorter,  t^rofessor  Whew  ell’s  work 
stands  in  need  of  some  such  apology,  without  the  possibility, 
wefear,  of  his  being  honestly  able  to  offer  it. — In  the  first  place, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  scientific  illustrations  would 
have  been  far  fewer,  but  singly  expanded  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and  expressed  in  language  less  scientific.  At  present,  they  are 
often  so  brief,  and  expressed  with  such  unsparing  ])rofusion  of 
scientific  technicalities,  that  none  but  those  versed,  and  well 
versed  too,  in  each  science,  can  exj)ect  fully  to  understand  them. 
The  work  requires  a  mastery  of  almost  all  the  inductive  sciences 
before  we  can  fully  aj)preciate  the  principles  which  determine 
the  ‘  philosophy  ’  of  any  one  of  them.  Yet  surely  a  work  on  the 
IMiilosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  means,  if  it  mean  any¬ 
thing,  a  work  on  the  principles  wdiich  equally  lie  at  the  basis  of 
all,  and  should  be  at  least  intelligible  to  liim  who  combines 
with  a  sound  know  ledge  of  any  one  of  them,  such  a  know  ledge 
of  the  leading  facts  and  terms  connected  w  ith  the  rest  as  w  ill 
enable  him  to  understand  copious  and  familiar  explanations  of 
any  particular  points  wdiich  shall  be  selected  for  illustration. 
A  work  on  the  principles  of  language  generally,  ought  not 
surely  to  suppose  that  the  reader,  in  order  to  understand  it, 
must  be  a  Grimm  or  an  Adelung;  nor  a  work  on  the  princijdes 
of  music,  that  the  reader  must  be  practically  skilled  in  playing 
on  all  sorts  of  instruments.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the 
illustrations  should  have  been  fewer  and  more  copiously  explained, 
in  order  to  enable  the  reader  clearly  to  sec  in  w  hat  w  ay  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  w’ork  applied  to  them,  and  how  they 
exemplified  the  ‘Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  In 
the  next  place,  many  pages  of  the  illustrations  might,  in  our 
opinion^  have  been  spared  altogether,  as  pertaining  rather 
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to  the  History  than  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 
They  look  ainiost  as  if  our  author  had  forgotten,  in  his  rapid 
exchange  of  one  subject  for  another,  that  he  had  already  done 
with  his  History.  Thus,  in  his  chapter  on  the  *  Measures  of 
‘  the  Secondary  Qualities  of  Matter’  (though  the  whole  of  it  is 
very  interesting,  and  we  feel,  as  it  were,  almost  ungrateful  in 
complaining  of  that  which  has  atlbrded  us  so  much  pleasure), 
his  details  are  often  far  beyond  the  necessities,  and  indeed  the 
proper  limits  of  his  subject.*  Lastly,  we  think  that  the  revi- 
sion  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken  would  have  done  much 
for  the  style — would  have  given  it  far  greater  vigor  and  elegance 
than  it  can  now  make  any  j)retensions  to.  It  is  often  cumbrous 
— loaded  with  superfluous  ej)ithets  and  needless  repetitions, 
and  rendered  in  many  places  intolerably  heavy  (as  well  as  some¬ 
times  with  difliculty  intelligible),  by  an  excessive  and  almost 
ostentatious  use  of  scientific  terms.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it 
is  im|)ossible  to  write  on  a  scientific  subject  without  a  consider¬ 


able  infusion  of  scientific  technicalities. 


This  of  course  we 


fully  admit ;  but  we  contend  that  in  works  of  a  general  nature, 
not  exclusively  scientific  on  some  one  branch  of  science,  the  less 
such  terms  are  resorted  to  the  Ixdter,  and  that  though  not  to 
be  entirely  got  rid  of,  several  splendid  instances  serve  to  sliow 
that  their  use  may  be  so  moderate  and  subdued,  as  to  occasion 
little  inconvenience.'f  We  further  know  thateven  scientific  readers 


*  See  particularly  his  illustrations  of  tlic  progressive  improvements  of  tlie 
tliermometcr. 

t  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  a  subject 
without  assuming  in  the  reader  some  considerable  amount  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  while  we  admit  this,  we  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  wise  to  assume 
such  a  degree  of  it  on  sciences  by  no  means  universaHv  studied,  and  in  de¬ 
partments  of  those  sciences  full  of  intrinsic  difliculty  and  doubt,  as  shall 
enable  the  general  reader  to  understand  the  very  general  and  abstract  lan¬ 
guage  employed  in  the  following  paragraph.  It  occurs  in  the  chapter  entitled 
the  ‘  Connexion  of  Polarities.’ 

‘  Hut  since  each  class  of  Polar  phenomena  is  thus  referred  to  an  ulterior 
cause,  of  which  we  know  no  more  than  that  it  has  a  polar  character,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  diflerent  polarities  may  result  from  the  same  cause  manifesting  its 
polar  character  under  different  aspects.  Taking,  for  example,  the  hypothesis 
of  globular  particles,  if  electricity  result  from  an  action  dependent  upon  the 
poles  of  each  globule,  magnetism  may  depend  upon  an  action  in  the  equator 
of  each  globule  ;  or  taking  the  supposition  of  transverse  vibrations,  if  polar¬ 
ized  liglit  result  directly  from  such  vibrations,  crystallization  may  have 
reference  to  the  axes  of  the  ehisticity  of  the  medium  by  which  the  vibrations 
fire  rendered  transverse, — so  far  as  the  polar  character  only  of  the  phenomena 
is  to  be  accounted  for.  I  say  this  may  be  so,  in  so  far  ou\y  as  the  polar  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  phenomena  is  concerned  ;  for  whether  the  relation  of  electricitv 
to  magnetism,  or  of  crystalline  forces  to  light,  can  really  be  explained  by  sucli 
hypotheses,  remains  to  be  determined  b}’  the  facts  themselves.  Hut  since 
the  first  necessary  feature  of  the  hypothesis  is,  that  it  shall  give  polarity,  and 
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(if  we  except  works  on  the  single  branch  of  science  to  whicli  th(»y 
inav  have  addicted  themselves)  are  always  best  pleased  with  the 
style  which  is  least  cumbered  with  technicalities.  We  should 
have  said  little  on  this  point,  were  it  not  that  Professor  Wliewell 
lias  given  us  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  (si  sic  omnin)  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  of  his  possessing  in  a  considerable  degree  that 
Paley-like  quality  (one  of  the  highest  and  most  brilliant  attri¬ 
butes  of  original  genius)  of  describing  scientific  facts  and  pro¬ 
cesses  with  precision  in  familiar  and  common  language,  or  at  all 
events  in  language  far  less  tinged  with  science  tlian  many  an 
author  would  at  first  sight  deem  possible. — We  have  dwelt  the 
longer  on  these  (as  we  conceive)  failings  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  because  it  can  hardly  fail  in  due  time  to  pass  into  a  second 
edition,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  susceptible  of  many 
inijirovements.  We  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  multifarious  contents  of  this  voluminous  work. 

We  may  premise  that  it  necessarily  involves  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  speculation  which  can 
engage  the  human  mind.  The  origin  and  sources  of  human 
knowledge — how  far  and  in  what  s(*nse  it  is  derived  from  sense 
or  from  intellect,  orfromthe  conjoint  influence  of  both, — what  are 
those  intellectual  processes  which  are  involved  in  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  every  just  theoiy,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
*  Philosophy  of  Induction,'  these — not  to  mention  other  iiupiiries 
similar  to  them,  must  be  confessed  to  be  both  important  and 
difficult.  Not  a  few,  Iiowever,  both  of  mathematicians  and  of 
pliysical  philosophers  would,  we  ajiprehend,  deride  them  at  once 
as  profitless  metaphysics — a  name  which,  in  these  times  at  least, 
is  sufhcient  almost  to  ruin  any  study  to  which  it  is  applied.  It 
is  sufficient  to  discredit  such  incpiiries  in  the  estimation  of 
utilitarians  of  a  certain  school,  to  know  that  the  process 


since  an  hyyjotlicsis  uhicli  docs  this  may,  by  its  mathematical  relations,  ff’iM* 
polarities  of  dillerent  kinds  and  in  diO'erent  directions,  any  two  co-existent 
kinds  of  polarity  may  result  from  the  same  caus<‘,  manifesting  itself  in  various 
manners. — Vol.  i.  ^44. 

We  think  the  answer  to  the  question  w'ith  which  wo  have  introduced  this 
citation  may  be  facilitated  by  Professor  Whewell’s  admission  in  asubs<‘f|uent 
portion  of  the  .same  cha})ter.  ‘  While,’ .«5ays  he,  *  the  ultimate  ami  exact  theory 
to  which  previous  incomjdete  and  transitory  tlieories  tended  is  still  s(»  new 
and  .so  unfamiliar,  it  imist  needs  be  a  matter  of  difliculty  and  responsibility 
for  a  common  reader  to  <lesrribe  the  ste]>s  by  which  truth  has  advance<l  from 
point  to  j)oint.*  Trulv  if  a  man  r»f  Professor  ^V  hewell  s  scientific  knowledge 
could  make  this  admission,  we  think  the  general  reader  was  enlitle<l  either 
to  be  spared  this  cha])te'r  altogether,  or  to  receive  a  much  fuller  explie.ation 
of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  Surely  it  cannot  be  pretendnl  that  tlie 
Inductive  Sciences  do  not  furnish  sufheient  illustrations  of  the  ‘  iMiilosof)liy 
on  ^vhieh  they  are  a/l  based,  without  if.  Similar  remarks  apply  tn  other  por- 
don.s  of  our  author’s  work. 
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of  induction,  for  example,  has  often  been  very  well  performed 
by  those  who  never  had  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  scientific 
analysis  of  the  process;  or  that  the  principle  of  association 
is  exemplified  just  as  perfectly  by  the  clown  as  by  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  Nay,  we  have  been  told  by  a  writer  of  our  own  day  of 
extraordinaiy  power  and  brilliancy,  that  even  Bacon's  exposition 
of  induction  itself  was  of  little  direct  use,  inasmuch  as  it  only  told 
men  what  all  had  been  doing,  either  consciously  or  uiicousciously, 
ever  since  the  first  day  of  creation ;  and  this  too  we  are  told  in 
spite  of  Bacon’s  own  j)rotestation  that  men  had  not  been  so 
doing  in  the  most  important  instances,  but  had  been  almost  uni¬ 
formly  doing  the  contrary,  —  an  assertion  which  the  whole 
melancholy  history  of  physical  science  up  to  his  time  abundantly 
confirms.  For  our  own  part,  we  shall  never  cease  to  think  that 
any  intellectual  processes,  which  can  be  performed  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  accuracy  and  precision,  as  for  example  those  of 
reasoning  or  induction,  or  those  involved  in  education,  will  he 
better  performed,  especially  by  those  who  still  have  to  form  new 
habits  of  mind,  in  proportion  as  the  laws  of  mind,  the  inevita¬ 
ble  conditions  on  which  we  must  acquire  or  extend  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  limits  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  our  faculties,  are  thoroughly  understood.  And  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  is  there  not  sufficient  of  intrinsic  dignity  and 
interest  in  the  inquiries  themselves  to  vindicate  them  from  con- 
tcnqit  and  to  rescue  them  from  neglect,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact,  that  if  pursued  at  a  proper  age,  they  constitute  one  ot 
the  most  strenuous  species  of  discipline  to  w  hich  the  intellect  can 
possibly  be  subjected,  and  are  in  this  respect  in  no  w  ay  inferior 
to  the  study  of  mathematics  themselves  ?  Seeing  that  w  e  j)ro- 
secute  the  study  of  so  many  things  from  w  hich  we  ex|)ect  to 
reap  no  immediate  practical  benefit,  impelled  solely  by  that  love 
of  know  ledge  w  hich  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  characteristic 
prerogatives  of  a  rational  nature,  may  we  not  most  worthily 
speculate  on  the  ojierations  of  mind,  and  on  the  sources  and 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  itself  ?  What  pursuits  can  he  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  dignified  to  stimulate  our  curiosity  and  emjdoy 
our  diligence,  if  these  are  not? 

For  these  reasons  we  are  glad  to  see  Professor  \\  hew  ell 
lending  his  powerful  intellect  to  demolish,  and  his  not  less 
powerfid  authority  to  discountenance,  those  ridiculous  and 
shallow  sophistries  which  w  ould  deciw  the  pursuit  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  of  speculation  under  the  name  of  unprofitable  subtleties. 
Ihe  follow  ing  passage  is  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  citing  it. 

‘  1  here  is  one  rellcction  very  pointedly  suggested  hv  what  has  1k*oii 
said.  1  he  manner  in  w  hich  onr  scientific  ideas  acfpiire  their  distinct 
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and  ultimate  form  being  such  as  has  been  described,— always  involving 
some  abstract  reasoning  and  analysis  of  our  own  conceptions,  often 
much  opposite  argumentation  and  debate ; — how  unphilosophical  is  it 
to  speak  of  abstraction  and  analysis,  of  dispute  and  controversy,  as 
frivolous  and  unprofitable  processes,  by  which  true  science  can  never 
be  benefited ;  and  to  put  such  employments  in  antithesis  with  the 
study  of  facts ! 

^  Yet  some  ivriters  are  accustomed  to  talk  with  contempt  of  all  past 
controversies,  and  to  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  those  who  did  not  at 
first  take  the  view  which  was  established  at  last.  Such  persons  forget 
that  it  was  precisely  the  controversy  which  established  among  specu¬ 
lative  men  that  final  doctrine  which  they  themselves  have  quietly 
accepted.  It  is  true,  they  have  had  no  diflicnlty  in  adopting  the 
truth ;  but  that  has  occurred  because  all  dissentient  doctrines  have 
been  suppressed  and  forgotten  ;  and  because  systems,  and  Ixioks,  and 
language  itself,  have  been  accommodated  peculiarly  to  the  expression 
of  the  accepted  truth.  To  despise  those  who  have,  by  their  mental 
struggles  and  conflicts,  brought  the  subject  into  a  condition  in  which 
error  is  almost  out  of  our  reach,  is  to  be  ungrateful  exactly  in  ])ropor- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  the  benefit  received.  It  is  as  if  a  child,  when 
its  teacher  had  with  many  trials  and  much  trouble  ])repared  a  telescope 
so  that  the  vision  through  it  was  distinct,  should  wonder  at  his  stupidity 
in  pushing  the  tube  of  the  eye-glass  out  and  in  so  often. 

‘  Again,  some  persons  condemn  all  that  we  have  here  spoken  of  as 
the  discussion  of  ideas,  terming  it  mctap/njsical :  and  in  this  spirit,  one 
writer  *  has  spoken  of  the  ‘  metaphysical  peritnl  *  of  each  science,  as 
preceding  the  period  of  *  positive  knowledge,’  lint  as  we  have  seen, 
that  process  which  is  here  termed  ^  metaphysical,’ — the  analysis  of  our 
conceptions  and  the  exposure  of  their  inconsistencies  (accompanied 
with  the  study  of  facts), — has  always  gone  on  most  actively  in  tlie 
most  prosperous  periods  of  each  science.  There  is  in  Galileo,  Kepler, 
Gassendi,  and  the  other  fathers  of  mechanical  philosophy,  as  much  of 
metaphysics  as  in  their  adversaries.  The  main  difference  is,  that  tho 
metaphysics  is  of  a  better  kind  ;  it  is  more  conformable  to  metajdiy- 
sical  truth.  And  the  same  is  the  case  in  other  sciences.  Nor  can  it 
l)e  otherwise.  For  all  truth,  before  it  can  be  consistent  with  facts, 
must  be  consistent  with  itself :  and  although  this  rule  is  of  undeniable 
authority,  its  application  is  fiir  from  easy.  ’Fhe  perplexities  and 
ambiguities  which  arise  from  our  having  the  same  idea  presented  to  us 
under  different  aspects,  are  often  difticult  to  disentangle :  and  no  com¬ 
mon  acuteness  and  steadiness  of  thought  must  be  expended  on  the 
task.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce,  from  the  w'orks  of  all  great  dis¬ 
coverers,  passages  more  j)rofoundly  metaphysical  than  any  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pa<jes  of  barren  a  priori  reasoners.’ 

— V^ol.  ii.  pp.  524 — 52f). 

Equally  to  the  purpose  is  Professor  Wliewell  s  distinct  ac- 
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kiiowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  the  metaphysicians  of  tho 
modern  Scotch  school,  whose  writings  he  has  evidently  read 
with  considerable  attention,  and  with  w  hose  latest  and  most  solid 
conclusions  on  a  great  variety  of  most  important  points  he 
evidently  coincides.  The  terms  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  them 
are  equally  honorable  both  to  himself  and  to  them,  and  we 
trust  w  ill  go  tar  to  discredit  that  unw  orthy  spirit  of  depreciation 
with  w  hich  their  w  ritings  have  too  commonly  been  spoken  of 
by  the  learned  of  the  English  universities.  The  passiige  is  so 
gratifying  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  presenting  it 
(‘iitire  to  the  reader. 

‘  The  necessity  of  refuting  Hume’s  inferences  from  the  mere-seiisa- 
tion  system  led  other  w  riters  to  limit,  in  various  ways,  their  assent  to 
Locke.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  a  number  of  intelligent 
metaphysicians  in  Scotland,  as  Reid,  Beattie,  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
Thomas  Browm.  Thus  Reid  asserts,*  ‘  that  the  account  which  Mr. 
Locke  himself  gives  of  the  idea  of  pow'er  cannot  be  reconciled  to  his 
favorite  doctrine,  that  all  (mr  simple  ideas  have  their  origin  from  sen- 
sjition  or  retlection.’  Reid  remarks,  that  our  memory  and  our  reason¬ 
ing  ])ow’er  come  in  fi»r  a  share  in  the  origin  of  this  idea :  and  in 
speaking  of  reasoning,  he  obviously  assumes  the  axiom  that  every  event 
must  have  a  cause.  By  succeeding  writers  of  this  school,  the  assuinj)- 
tioii  of  the  fundamental  principles,  to  which  our  nature  in  such  cases 
irresistibly  directs  us,  is  more  clearly  pointed  out.  Thus  Stew  art  de¬ 
fends  the  form  of  expression  used  by  Price.t  ‘  A  variety  of  intuitive 
judgments  might  be  mentioned,  involving  simple  ideas,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  to  any  origin  but  to  the  pow'er  which  enables  us  to 
form  these  judgments.  Thus  it  is  surely  an  intuitive  truth  that  the 
sensations  of  which  I  am  conscious,  and  all  those  I  remember,  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  being,  which  1  call  viifsclf.  Here  is  an  intuitive 
judgment  involving  the  simple  idea  of  identiti/.  In  like  manner,  the 
changes  which  1  perceive  in  the  universe  impress  me  with  a  conviction 
that  some  cause  must  have  operated  to  produce  them.  Here  is  an 
intuitive  judgment  involving  the  simple  idea  of  cousatioii .  W  hen  we 
consider  the  adjacent  angles  made  by  a  straight  line  standing  upon 
another,  and  j)erceive  that  their  sum  is  equal  to  tw’o  right  angles,  the 
judgment  we  form  involves  a  simple  idea  of  equality.  To  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  reason  or  the  understanding  is  a  source  of  new'  ideas,  is 
not  so  exceptionable  a  mode  of  speaking  as  has  been  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed.  According  to  Locke,  sense  furnishes  our  ideas,  and  reason  per¬ 
ceives  their  agreements  and  disagreements.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
these  agreements  and  disagreements  are,  in  many  instances,  simple 
ideas,  of  which  no  analysis  can  be  given  ;  and  of  which  the  origin 
must  therefore  be  referred  to  reason,  according  to  Locke’s  own  doc- 
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trine,’  This  view,  accordiiijj  to  which  tlie  reason  or  understanding  is 
the  source  of  certain  simple  ideas,  such  as  identity,  causation,  iMpiality, 
which  ideas  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  intuitive  judj^ments  which 
we  form,  when  we  recognize  fundamental  truths  of  science,  a])])roaches 
very  near  in  effect  to  the  doctrine  which  in  this  work  we  have  pre¬ 
sented,  of  fundamental  ideas  heh»nging  to  each  science,  and  manifest¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  axioms  of  the  science.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  by  attempting  to  enumerate  these  ideas  and  axioms,  so 
as  toMay  the  foundations  of  the  whole  body  of  physical  science,  and 
by  endeavoring,  as  far  as  j)ossible,  to  simplify  and  connect  each  grou])  of 
such  ideas,  we  have  at  least  given  a  more  systematic  form  to  this  doc¬ 
trine.  ^V"e  have,  moreover,  traced  it  into  many  consequences  to  which 
it  necessarily  leads,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  metaphysicians  of  the  Scotch  school.  But  /  gladly 
acknowh  dgc  my  obligations  to  the  writers  of  that  school ;  and  /  trust 
that  in  the  near  agreement  of  my  views  on  such  points  with  theirs,  there 
is  ground  for  believing  the  system  of  philosophy  which  I  have  in  this 
work  presented,  to  be  that  to  which  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  who 
have  meditated  on  such  subjects,  are  gencralhj  tending' 

—lb.  pp.  471,  472. 


Our  iiiithor’s  general  tlieory  on  the  subject  on  which  be  treats, 
so  far  as  vve  can  gather  it  (for  we  have  already  intimated 
that  we  sometimes  desiderate  that  perfect  clearness  in  metaj)hy- 
sical  discussions  which  speak  the  long  practised  writer  on  such 
subjects),  is  as  follow  s.  Adopting  essentially  tiie  same  view  s  as 
Brown  and  other  metaphysicians  in  discarding  that  perversion 
of  the  doctrine  of  Locke*  which  represents  all  our  know  ledge  as 
derived  simply  from  our  sensations,  our  author  contends  that 
from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  there  arc 


*  Wc  have  used  the  words  ‘  perversion  of  Locke’s  doctrine,*  because  we 
are  and  have  long  been  convinced,  that  he  wouhl  have  given  no  countenance 
whatever  to  the  system  which  attributes  all  our  knowledge  to  sensation 
alone,  or  rather,  which  (according  to  Coiulorcet)  considers  all  knowledge 
as  in  fact  sensation  in  some  form  or  other.  All,  we  are  pretty  certain, 
that  Locke  really  intended  to  assert  was  the  doctrine— nrov  universally 
conceded,  and  that  too  as  Dugald  Stew  art  remarks)  even  by  such  adversaries  of 
Locke’s  j)hilosoph3’  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Harris, — that  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  ultimately  derivable  from  sens.ation  in  this  sense,  that  it  furnishes,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  necessary  condition  of  the  development  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  and  that  without  it,  for  anything  we  know’,  they  must  for  ever  have 
remained  dormant.  It  may  be  said,  there  are  exi^ressions  in  Locke  which 
seem  inconsistent  with  this,  and  to  imply  more.  e  reply,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  writer,  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  ^by  the  many  clearer 
]\assages  in  which  he  distinctly  asserts  that  ‘retlection’  is  another  and  dis¬ 
tinct  source  of  ideas.  Many  of  these  passages  Dugald  Stewart  has  cited  in  his 
‘  Dissertation,' prefixed  to  the  Encyclopa'dia  Hritaiinica,  .and  many  others 
niight  be  added  to  them.  The  phrase  th.at ‘all  our  knowrledge  is  derived 
from  sensation,’  is  ambiguous,  and  may  mean  either  that  sensation  is  ultimately 
the  universal  condition  of  all  our  know  ledge,  which  none  now  deny,  or  that 
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evolved  in  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  certain  very  abstract 
and  general  modes  of  thought  which  are  distinct  from  every 
thing  which  our  sensations  involve,  and  which  mere  sensation 
cannot  impart.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  ‘  equality,’  of  ^  relation/ 
of  ‘  number,’  of  ‘  cause  and  effect,’  and  so  on.  Such  as  tliese 
our  author  calls  ‘  ideas ;’  not  very  wisely,  as  it  aj)j)ears  to  us, 
since  it  is  a  term  which  has  been  already  so  variously  and 
loosely  employed.  These  ‘  Ideas  ’  he  does  not  very  clearly  de¬ 
fine,  while  the  various  attempts  which  he  has  made  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  himself  has  some 
doubts  whether  he  has  been  in  any  quite  successful.  ‘  I  use 

*  the  term  ‘  idea,”  he  says,  ‘  to  designate  those  inevitable  general 

*  relations  which  are  imposed  upon  our  perceptions  by  acts  of 

*  the  mind,  and  which  are  different  from  anything  which  our 

*  senses  directly  offer  to  us.’  Again,  ‘  I  restrict  its  application 

*  to  the  relations  and  conditions  which  are  imposed  on  our 
‘  sensations  through  the  activity  of  our  mind.’  Again,  ‘  Sensa- 
‘  tions  are  the  objective  and  ideas  the  subjective  part  of  every 
‘  act  of  perception  or  knowledge.’  These  comprehensive  general 
notions,  our  author  calls  ‘  Fundamental  Ideas.’  That  we  have 
such  comprehensive  notions  as,  lor  example,  of  resemblance,  of 
number,  of  figure,  of  cause  and  effect,  <fcc.,  we  are  of  course  far 
enough  from  denying,  but  we  confess  we  should  have  been  much 
gratified  by  a  somewhat  clearer  account  of  them,  and  feel  the 
need  of  a  more  exact  criterion  for  discriminating  and  classifying 
those  which  are  really  such.  Moreover,  whether  it  be  jirac- 
ticable  successfully  to  jnosecute  such  an  investigation  or  not,  we 
should  have  liked  at  least  a  little  more  discussion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  tracing  their  historic  origin — the  mode  in  which 
they  may  be  conceived  to  be  evolved  in  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  or  as  to  the  reasons  why  it  is  vain  to  prosecute  such 
iiujuiries  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  *’  philosophy  ’  of  the  subject 
can  be  considered  complete  without  it.  Our  author’s  general 
statements  show  that  he  thinks  our  ^  Fundamental  Ideas’ 
(in  his  sense  of  the  terms)  are  neither  derived  from  experience, 
nor  to  be  accounted  abstractions  derived  from  particular 
cases.  For  our  owm  parts  we  are  not  convinced  of  this  latter 
assertion,  although  we  profess  not  to  have  formed  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  theory  upon  the  suoject.  But  it  might  surely  be  expected 
that  something  more  w  ould  be  said  as  to  the  modes  in  w  hich  they 
may  be  supposed  to  be  originated,  or  the  reasons  why  w'e  can  form 


(though  it  is  not  so  proper  or  natural  a  sense)  there  is  no  other  source  of  our 
knowleilge  than  sensation.  In  the  former  sense,  even  Monboddo  uses  it. 
l>r.  Hartley,  one  of  the  ehanipions  of  the  ‘sensational  school,’  understood  Locke 
aright.  ‘  It  appears  to  me,’  he  says,  ‘  that  all  the  most  com]»lex  ideas  arise  from 
sensation,  and  that  reflection  is  not  a  distinct  source,  ns  Mr.  Locke  mnkes  it. 
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no  supposition  on  the  subject.  The  mind  once  possessed  them 
not ;  it  is  now  found  possessed  of  them.  How  came  it  by  them  ? 
Does  our  author  believe  them  to  be  *  innate/  in  the  sense  in 
which  Locke  exploded  the  doctrine  of  ‘innate  ideas?’  We 
suppose  not.  Professor  Wliewell  freely  admits  that  both  ideas 
and  sensations  are  essential  to  our  knowledt^e :  will  he  also 
admit  that  sensation  to  some  extent  or  other  is  also  an  essential 
precondition  of  the  actual  development  of  these  ideas  ?  We 
doubt  whether  he  would  deny  t ;  and  if  so,  though  jit  is  most 
true,  as  he  contends,  that  these  ideas  are  characterized  by  pro¬ 
perties  which  do  not  belong  to  our  sensations,  and  that  the 
propositions  of  which  they  are  the  terms  (as  for  example  that 
‘  every  etiect  must  have  a  cause  ’)  have  a  universality  and 
necessity  which  cannot  be  imparted  by  experience  alone,  the 
statement  that  they  are  not  derived  from  sensation  or  expe¬ 
rience  is  in  a  certain  sense  amhiguonSy  and  requires  to  be  guarded 
against. 

We  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  our 
author  has  not  adequately  treated  the  metaphysics  of  this  ditiicult 
subject ;  for  we  suppose  that  no  one  will  accept  the  following 
statement  of  the  ‘  Idea  of  Sj)ace,’  for  example,  and  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  called  an  instance  of  illustrating  ohscimnn  j)er  ob^ 
scuriuSy  as  a  sufhciently  clear  and  distinct  exj)osition  of  the 
‘  philosophy  ’  of  the  subject.  ‘  We  have  an  Intuition  of  objects 
‘  in  space;  that  is,  we  contemplate  objects  as  made  up  of  spatial 
‘  parts,  and  apprehend  their  spatial  relations  by  the  same  act  by 
‘  which  we  apprehend  the  objects  themselves.’ 

But  to  proceed  with  Professor  Whewell’s  general  views. — 
Having  supplied  us  with  certain  ‘  Fundamental  Ideas,’  though 
in  our  opinion  he  has  been  far  from  clearly  explaining  his 
views  of  their  nature,  origin,  and  historic  development,  he 
proceeds  to  designate  as  ‘  Ideal  Conceptions  ’  certain  less 
general  forms  of  the  ‘  Fundamental  Ideas thus  ‘  a  circle,’ 
‘  a  square,’  is  an  ideal  conception  appertaining  to  the  ‘  Funda- 
‘  mental  Idea  of  Space  ;’  ‘  a  square  number,’  ‘  a  cube  numb(?r/ 
to  that  of  number;  ‘a  central  force’  to  that  of  ‘cause;’  and  so 
on.  This,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  a  limitation  of  the  term 
‘  conception,’  as  arbitrary  and  as  little  sanctioned  by  previous 
usage,  as  that  of  ‘  Idea.’  This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence 
provi(led  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  be  clearly  exj)lain(;d 
and  duly  remembered.  A  more  serious  objection  is,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  always  easy  to  discriminate  the  said  ‘  Ideal  Con- 
‘  ceptions  ’  from  the  ‘  Fundamental  Ideas,’  an  admission  which 
our  author  himself  makes.  ‘  Since,’  says  he,  ‘  the  Ideal  Con- 
‘  ceptions,  of  which  we  here  speak,  are  only  modifications  and 
‘  limitations  of  the  Fundamental  Ideas  themselves,  the  reader 
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‘  will  not  think  it  strange  that  sometimes  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
‘  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  Ideas  and  Conceptions,  in 
*  the  senses  in  which  we  have  used  the  terms.  The  modification 
‘  may  be  of  so  comprehensive  a  character,  that  it  may  appear 
‘  almost  as  extensive  as  the  idea  itself,  and  as  well  fitted  to 
^  supply  a  foundation  for  general  truths.’ — vol.  i.  j).  39.  It 
appears  that  these  Ideal  Conceptions  are  intended,  however 
novel  the  phrase,  to  designate  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
notion  conveyed  by  ‘general  terms,’  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  the  views  of  our  author  on  this  subject  are  in  no  essential 
respect  different  from  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  has  so 
successfully  exploded  the  errors  of  both  the  Nominalists  and 
Ilealists.  The  former  had  often  been  pretty  thoroughly  de¬ 
molished  before  ;  not  so  the  latter.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  our  author’s  obser¬ 
vations  in  relation  to  this  much  perplexed  controversy. 

Cur  author  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  following  {mints, 
{)revious  to  an  examination  of  what  are  the  ‘Fundamental  Ideas’ 
and  ‘  Ideal  Conceptions  ’  which  peculiarly  belong  to  each 
science.  They  are  more  fully  illustrated  again,  however,  in  the 
second  volume.  He  remarks  that  observed  facts  are  connected 
in  such  a  way  as  to  {produce  new  truths  by  superinducing  upon 
them  an  IdeUy  and  that  such  truths  are  obtained  by  induction ; 
that  truths  thus  obtained  are  in  their  turn  facts — which  may  be 
again  combined  so  as  to  {)roduce  more  general  truths,  and  to  form 
in  fact  the  stepping-stones  of  successii'e  generalizations ;  that  these 
truths  are  made  com{)act  and  permanent  by  being  expressed  in 
technical  terms  ;  that  experience  cannot  conduct  us  to  universal 
truths,  inasmuch  as  she  has  not  tried  all  cases,  nor  to  necessary, 
because  necessity  is  not  a  matter  on  which  experience  can 
testify ; — in  other  words,  that  experience  can  strictly  tell  us 
only  what  has  been  in  {)articular  cases — not  what  will  be,  or 
must  be  ;  and  that  such  truths  derive  their  necessity  and  uni¬ 
versality  only  from  the  Ideas  they  involve,  and  that  the  existence 
of  necessary  truths  jwoves  the  existence  of  Ideas  not  to  be  gener¬ 
ated  by  ex{)erience.  But  here  we  come  back  to  the  old  question, 
how  is  it  that  these  IdeaSy  by  which  we  can  give  universality  and 
necessity  to  certain  truths,  are  generated  ?  And  moreover,  how 
is  it  that  there  are  truths  which,  as  Professor  Whewell  admits, 
are  confessedly  universal  and  a]){iarently  necessary,  and  which 
nevertheless,  historically  speahingy  were  established  by  ex{)eri- 
ment,  as  for  examj^le,  the  Laws  of  Motion  ?  Our  author  devotes  a 
subsequent  chaj>ter  to  the  examination  of  this  ‘Paradox,’  as  he 
very  justly  calls  it.  We  cannot  say  that  the  investigation  has 
to  our  mind  quite  removed  the  cloud  from  it :  but  we  give  the 
terms  of  the  solution,  hoping  that  they  may  [uove  more  satis- 
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factory  to  our  reiulers  than  they  have  been  to  us.  ‘The  solu- 
‘  tioii  of  tliis  paradox/  he  says,  ‘  is  that  tliese  laws  [of  motion] 

‘  are  interpretations  of  the  Axioms  of  Causation.  The  axioms 
‘  are  universally  and  necessarily  true,  but  the  rit^ht  interpreta- 
‘  tion  of  the  terms  which  they  involve  is  learnt  by  experience. 

‘  Our  Idea  of  Cause  sup[)lies  the  Form — experience  the  Matter 
‘  of  these  laws.’  But  (the  troublesome  question  again  recurs) 
how  did  the  Idea  of  Cause,  and  its  ‘  universally  and  necessarily 
‘  true  axioms  ’  originate  I  For  our  own  |)arts,  though  we  quite 
believe  that  the  general  Ideas  of  Cause,  and  of  the  Laws  of 
Motion  possess  cliaracteristics  which  mere  experience  cannot 
impart,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  are  not  alike  ab¬ 
stractions  collected  from  experience,  a  general  expression 
derive  d  from  particular  facts — in  other  words,  that  they  are 
not  the  fruit  of  that  generalizing  faculty  which  subjects  to  its 
operations,  as  in  an  intellectual  alembic,  all  the  individual 
lessons  of  experience.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  profess 
not  to  have  formed  a  determinate  theory  upon  the  subject ;  our 
business  is  not  to  speculate  but  to  endeavor  to  give  some 
account  of  the  speculations  of  our  author. 

Professor  Whewell  devotes  several  books, — indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  volume,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second 
— to  an  examination  of  what  are  the  Fundamental  Ideas  and 
Ideal  Conceptions  (understood  according  to  his  preceding  ex¬ 
plication),  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  several  sciences  of  ‘  In- 
‘  duction.’  The  principal  Fundamental  Ideas  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider,  according  to  him,  are  as  follows : 

‘  I  slialL  then,  successively,  have  to  speak  of  the  ideas  which  are 
the  foundation  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  (and  which  also  regulate 
all  sciences  depending  upon  these,  as  astronomy  and  mechanics) ; 
namely,  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  number : 

'  Of  the  ideas  on  which  the  mechanical  sciences  (as  mechanics,  hy¬ 
drostatics,  physical  astronomy)  more  ])ecnliarly  rest  ;  the  ideas  of  force 
and  matter,  or  rather  the  idea  of  cause,  which  is  the  basis  of  these : 

‘  Of  the  ideas  which  the  secondary  mechanical  sciences  (acoustics, 
optics,  and  thermotics)  involve  ;  namely,  the  ideas  of  the  externaiity 
of  objects,  and  of  the  media  by  which  we  perceive  their  qualities: 

‘  ()f  the  ideas  which  are  the  basis  of  mechanic(>-chemical  and  che¬ 
mical  sciences,  polarity,  chemical  affinity,  and  substance ;  and  the 
idea  of  si/mmeiry  a  necessary  part  (»f  the  philosophy  of  crystallogra- 

i’''y  =  , .  .  w  . 

‘  Of  the  ideas  on  which  the  classificatory  sciences  proceed  (miner¬ 
alogy,  botany,  and  zoology);  namely,  the  ideas  of  resemblance,  and  of 
its  gradations,  and  of  natural  affinity  : 

‘  Finally,  (►f  those  ideas  on  which  the  physiological  sciences  arc 
founded  ;  the  ideas  of  separate  vital  powers,  such  as  assimilation  and 
irritabilitif ;  and  the  idea  of  final  cause. 
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*  VVe  have,  beside  these,  the  palaetiological  sciences,  which  j)roceo(l 
mainly  on  the  conception  of  Historical  causation,* — Vol.  i.  p.  77* 

It  is  impossible  for  us  with  our  limited  space,  on  whicli  we 
have  already  made  large  demands,  to  follow  our  author  in  his 
discussion  of  all  these  subjects.  Amidst  much  that  is  in¬ 
genious  in  argument,  and  frequently  beautiful  and  impressive 
in  the  illustrations  which  his  extensive  knowledge  of  science 
supplies,  amidst  occasional  vigor  and  felicity  of  style,  we 
too  often  fail  to  discover  clearness  of  thought  in  the  more 
meta])hysical  parts,  and  have  still  more  frequently  to  coin- 
j)lain  of  awkwardness  and  obscurity  of  expression. — We  must 
not,  however,  pass  by  this  portion  of  the  work  without  saying 
that  in  the  chapters  on  his  favorite  sciences  of  Statics  and  Dy¬ 
namics,  he  has,  in  his  well  known  desire  to  assimilate  these 
sciences  as  far  as  possible  to  the  purely  mathematical,  and  to 
dispense  as  far  as  he  can  with  the  necessity  of  ex])eriment, 
gone  at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  his  tether.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  almost  a  whimsical  struggle  between  his  wish  to 
assert  absolute  necessity  and  self-evidence  of  as  many  of  his 
principles  as  he  can,  and  his  desire,  as  an  ex])erimental  philoso¬ 
pher,  to  do  justice  to  experiment.  Thus,  for  example,  while 
admitting  that  ‘  the  first  law  of  motion  w  as  ‘  discovered  his- 
‘  torically  speaking,  by  means  of  experiment,’  and  after  com¬ 
bating,  as  it  appears  to  us,  very  acutely  and  successfully,  the 
hyj)othesis  of  those  philosophers  who  would  contend  that  it 
may  be  established  by  pure  reasoning,  he  seems  almost  inclined, 
if  not  to  retract,  yet  to  modify  his  admission,  and  half  to  regret, 
as  it  were,  that  he  cannot  claim  the  principle  as  self-evident. 

‘  Thus,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  though  the  discovery  of  the  first  law'  of 
‘  motion  was  made,  historically  speaking,  by  means  of  experi- 
‘  ment,  we  have  now  attained  a  point  of  view  in  which  we  see 
‘  that  it  might  have  been  certainly  known  to  be  true  indepen- 
‘  dentlv  of  experience.  This  law  in  its  ultimate  form,  when 
‘  completely  simpUjied  and  steadily  contemplated ^  assumes  the 
‘  character  of  a  self-evident  truth.’  Now  we  believe,  in  point  ot 
fact,  that  there  never  was  a  proposition  (certain  as  it  is)  wliich 
carried  less  appearance  of  being  self-evident  with  it,  which 
nine-tenths  of  mankind  would  more  promptly  or  summarily 
reject  at  a  first  hearing,  or  which  has  to  struggle  with  greater 
prejudice  before  it  is  fully  and  finally  admitted.  When  a  pro¬ 
position  is  not  evident  at  all  till  it  has  been  discovered  by 


*  Ihat  II  body  once  set  in  motion,  and  not  checked  by  any  external  force. 
wonUl  continue  to  move  on  for  ever  w’ith  an  uniform  vclocitv. 
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experiment,  and  is  admitted  to  be  true  at  last  only  by  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  surely  too  late  in  the  day  to  talk  about  its  being 
self-evident ;  it  may  be  evident  enough,  nay,  be  proved  to  be 
more  reasonable  than  its  opposite,  but  can  hardly  with  propriety 
be  called  self-evident,  Similar  remarks  apply  to  i^rofessor 
Whewelfs  observations  on  the  other  laws  of  motion.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  here  that  not  a  few  of  our  author’s  scientific 
axioms,  which  are  not  derived  from  experience,  are  merely  logical 
deductions  from  our  definition  of  objects,  the  true  idea  of  which  is 
gathered  from  experience ;  they  are  enveloped  in  the  definition 
itself,  and  are  but  expansions  of  it.  Tlius  the  axiom  that 
‘  Fluids  press  equally  in  all  directions,’  and  which  he  is  very 
anxious  to  rescue  from  the  suspicion  of  being  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience,  he  himself  asserts,  and  justly,  is  ‘  involved  in  our  idea 
‘  of  a  which  is  considered  as  matter ,  and  as  matter  w  hich 
‘  has  its  parts  perfectly  moveable  among  one  another.’  Now 
that  the  very  existence  of  matter  in  general,  and  of  such  a  mo¬ 
dification  of  it  in  particular,  are  the  result  of  experience,  we 
suppose  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 

Ihit  we  must  not  pause  longer  upon  this  portion  of  our 
author’s  work.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  application  of  the  preceding  reasonings  to  the  *’  Theory  of 

*  Induction.’ 

Having,  in  Part  I.  of  the  work,  and  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  first  and  a  portion  of  the  second  volume,  treated  of 
‘  Ideas,’  our  author  proceeds  in  Part  II.,  to  treat  of  ‘  Know- 

*  ledge.’  He  shows  that  there  are  two  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  construction  of  science,  the  ‘  explication  of  con- 
‘  ceptions’  (as  modifications  of  fundamental  ideas),  and  the  ‘colli- 
‘  gation  of  facts  ;’  that  these  conceptions  gradually  work  clear 
by  the  controversies  and  discussions  of  scientific  men  ;  that  for 
the  purposes  of  science,  they  must  be  a2)propriate  as  well  as 
clear,  bv  which  our  author  means  that  they  must  be  modifica¬ 
tions  of  that  ‘  Fundamental  Idea’  by  which  the  phenomena  can 
be  really  interpreted  ;  as  for  example,  that  a  man  must  not  apply 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  morals  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  idea  of  space  or  number,  or  any  of  the  conceptions  thereon 
dependent ;  that  this  maxim  may  warn  us  froin  error,  though  it 
may  not  lead  to  discovery,  a  proposition  few  will  be  inclined  to 
dispute ;  that  discovery  results  from  the  previous  cultivation  or 
natural  clearness  of  the  appropriate  idea,  and  that,  therefore,  no 
discovery  is  the  fruit  of  chance.  After  illustrating  these  and 
some  related  topics  at  considerable  length,  our  author  proceeds 
to  observe,  that  science  begins  with  common  observation,  to  be 
succeeded  by  scientific  observation  and  experiment ;  that  the 
conceptions  by  which  the  ‘Colligation  of  Pacts  is  effected,  are 
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the  result  of  the  sagacity  of  discoverers ;  that  the  ‘  Colligation 
‘  of  Facts  ’  cannot  be  taught ;  that  it  is  generally  effected  by 
repeated  conjecture,  or  as  our  author  expresses  it,  by  framing 
several  tentative  hypotheses  and  selecting  the  right  one ;  tliat  a 
series  of  these  appropriate  hypotheses  cannot  be  constructed  by 
rule  or  in  the  absence  of  inventive  genius  ;  that  a  great  ])art  of 
the  genuine  philosophic  character  consists  in  rigidly  testing 
these  hypotheses  by  facts,  and  rejecting  them  if  they  are  found 
wanting,  however  ingenious  and  beautiful ;  and,  lastly,  that 
hypotheses  may  have  their  use,  which  are  in  some  degree  super¬ 
fluous  and  not  free  from  errors,  seeing  they  may  suggest  the 
true  harmonizing  conception,  and  be  purged  both  of  their 
superfluities  and  their  errors.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  name  by  which  we  designate  the  process  of  a  true  ‘  Colli- 
‘  gation  of  Facts,’  is  Induction ;  he  defines  the  Consilience  of 
Inductions,  to  be  when  an  Induction  obtained  by  one  class  of 
facts  coincides  with  an  Induction  obtained  by  another  class  of 
facts.  The  Lojiic  of  Induction  consists  in  stating  the  Facts  and 
the  Inference  in  such  a  manner  that  the  evidence  of  the  Infer¬ 
ence  is  obvious ;  as  the  Logic  of  Deduction,  in  stating  the  Pre¬ 
mises  and  Conclusion  so  that  the  evidence  of  the  Conclusion  is 
obvious.  On  this  point,  the  author  closely  follows  the  admir¬ 
able  view  of  Whatelv,  in  the  remarks  on  Induction  contained 
111  his  work  on  Logic.  He  has  added,  however,  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  analogies  between  the  Logic  of  Induction  as  the 
criterion  of  Truth  inferred  from  facts,  and  the  Logic  of  Deduc- 
tion  as  the  criterion  of  Truth  deduced  from  necessary  princi¬ 
ples.  Into  these  \\c  have  no  space  to  enter,  and  a  few  sentences 
could  give  no  more  than  a  very  obscure  exhibition  of  our 
author’s  views,  which,  indeed,  are  not  always  expressed  by  him 
with  the  perspicuity  that  could  be  wished.  Nothing,  however, 
which  Professor  Whewell  has  said,  contravenes,  of  course,  the 
great  truth  which  Whately  has  so  fully  illustrated,  that  the 
logical  process  is  everywhere  and  always  essentially  the  same, 
the  plirases  ‘Logic  of  Induction’  and  ‘Logic  of  Deduction,’ 
being  em])loyed  to  discriminate  not  any  essential  difference  in 
the  reasoning  process  itself,  but  in  the  sorts  of  propositions 
which  are  made  to  supply  the  premises  and  the  conclusion. 

Our  author  further  goes  on  to  show'  that  Inductive  Truths 
may  be  divided  into  tw’o  great  classes ;  namely,  Laws  ot 
Phenomena  and  theories  of  Causes ;  that  it  is  necessary  in 
every  science  to  commence  with  the  former,  but  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  we  should  be  satisfied  to  stop  short  of  the  latter, 
i  )n  the  diHerences  betw'een  Art  and  Science  (w'hich  are  illustrati^d 
w  ith  a  somewhat  undue  copiousness)  there  is  nothing  at  variance 
with  tile  common  views. 
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This  book  concludes  with  a  short  chapter  on  tlie  classirtcation 
of  the  sciences.  Though  it  exhibits  some  marks  of  the  haste 
with  which  the  wliole  work  has  been  composed,  and  though 
the  expression  is  often  far  more  obscure  and  diffuse  than 
it  might  have  been,  yet  we  think  it  very  superior  to  those 
portions  which  treat  of  ‘Fundamental  Ideas’  and  ‘Ideal 
‘  Conceptions.’  The  author  seems  to  be  more  at  home,  and  to 
have  wrought  his  mind  free  from  much  of  the  cloudiness  which 
envelopes  the  earlier  portions  of  the  first  volume. 

This  book  is  followed  by  one  entitled  ‘  Review  of  Opinions 
‘  on  the  Nature  of  Knowledge  and  the  Methods  of  Seeking  it.’ 
It  is  purely  historical,  and  is  written  with  judgment.  We  have 
already  presented  our  readers  witli  a  brief  extract  from  it.  We 
(loul)t,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  already  said  in 
a  |)revious  page,  whether  full  justice  has  been  done  to  Locke  ; 
tliat  is,  whether  he  is  answerable  for  the  errors  which  the  ‘  sen- 
‘  sational  school,’  as  Mr.  Whewell  calls  it  (though  we  cannot 
say  we  much  like  this  adjective  any  more  than  some  others  from 
the  same  mint),  grafted  upon  his  doctrine.  At  the  same  time, 
our  author  is  pleased  to  say — and  it  is  but  candid  to  cite  it — 
that  ‘  Locke  himself  did  not^assert  the  exclusive  authority  of 
‘  tlie  senses  in  the  extreme  unmitigated  manner  in  which  some 
‘  who  have  called  themselves  his  disciples  have  done.’  Rut 
then  in  the  very  next  j^age  he  says,  reclaiming  with  the  one 
liand  what  he  had  given  with  the  other;’ — ‘  We  need  not  spend 
‘  much  time  in  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  into  w  hich 
‘  Locke  fell ;  as  all  must  fall  into  inconsistencies  who  recognize 
‘  no  source  of  knowledge  except  the  senses'  Locke  has  fallen 
into  inconsistencies,  but  (as  already  show  n)  he  has  r('cognized 
another  source  of  knowledge  besides  the  senses. 

The  last  book  contains  an  account  of  the  ‘  Methods  enijiloyed 
‘  in  the  Construction  of  Science,’  but  the  topics  discuss(‘d  are  both 
so  numerous  and  so  important,  that  it  is  impossible  we  can  give 
an  analysis  of  them.  The  slight  notice  which  our  remaining 
space  would  permit  us  to  give  would  hardly  bo  intelligible. 
We  may  mention,  however,  with  particular  approbation,  the 
Introductory  chapter;  the  second  chapter,  entitled  ‘Methods 
‘  of  Observation  ;’  chapter  fifth,  on  the  ‘Analysis  of  the  Process 
‘  of  Induction  and  cliapter  seventh,  on  ‘  Special  Methods  of 
‘  Induction  applicable  to  Quantity.’ 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  general  remarks,  that  the  commen¬ 
dations,  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  receive  this  work,  must 
he  taken  with  many  abatements.  In  particular,  with  regard  to 
the  more  metaphysical  parts  of  it  (though  there  is  not  proba¬ 
bly  much  with  which,  when  duly  exjilained,  we  should  be 
to  quarrel),  we  often  regret  the  want  of  a  more 
analysis,  and  cannot  help  fancying  oursidves  put  ofl 
VOL.  IX.  ^  ^ 
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with  sonorous  phrases  and  prolix  repetitions  instead  of  clear  and 
definite  thoughts.  Still  more  frequently  have  we  to  complain 
of  obscurity,  difiuseness,  and  the  employment  of  superfiuous 
technicalities  in  statement,  even  where  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  matter  of  it.  Indeed,  throughout  there  is  great  heavi¬ 
ness  and  want  of  vigor  and  elasticity  in  the  style,  which,  we 
once  more  repeat,  might  have  been  wholly  or  in  great  measure 
obviated  by  a  more  severe  revision. 

While  we  feel  ourselves  bound  in  honesty  to  make  these 
strictures,  we  are  equally  bound  in  honesty  to  say,  that  there 
are  many  detached  portions  of  the  work  which  w^e  think  truly 
admirable,  and  with  which  we  have  been  much  delightecl. 
Even  many  of  the  metaphysical  portions  are  treated  with  great 
ability.  We  would  particularly  mention  the  strictures  on  Condor- 
cet’s  theory  that  ‘  Ideas’  are  nothing  but  ‘  Transformed  Sensa- 
‘tions’ — the  remarks  on  Nominalism  and  Realism — on  Con¬ 
tingent  and  Necessaiy  Truths,  on  the  Acquired  Perceptions  of 
Sight — on  the  mode  by  which  w  e  obtain  the  Idea  of  Resistance ; 
on  all  w  hich  subjects,  though  our  author  does  not  advance  any  other 
doctrines  than  those  of  the  best  metaphysicians  of  modern  times 
— more  especially  Brown — he  has  ably  sustained  and  illustrated 
them.  On  the  last  point,  in  particular,  he  has  a  very  interesting 
passage,  in  which  he  show  s  the  coincidence  of  the  views  of 
Ikown  with  those  of  the  great  modern  physiologist.  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  both  of  whom  reached  the  same  conclusion  bydifi'erent  roads. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  author  opposes  Brown  on  the 
question  of  ‘  Visible  Figure,’  though,  while  we  agree  with  him 
in  the  conclusion  (as  we  believe  most  recent  speculators  do),  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  commentator  is  not  in  one  or  two 
sentences  almost  as  obscure  as  the  original.  His  observations 
on  the  several  ‘  Paradoxes  of  Vision,’  as,  for  example,  how  we 
see  a  single  object  though  there  is  a  double  picture  on  the  retina 
— how'  we  see  objects  upright,  though  the  picture  on  the  retina 
is  inverted, — are  full  of  interest,  though  not  to  us  wholly  satis¬ 
factory.  Brown’s  views  on  these  two  paradoxes  always  appeared 
to  us  most  untenable  and  extravagant.  His  notion  on  the  latter 
point  is,  that  we  do  actually  see  objects  inverted,  and  learn  to 
interpret  them  as  upright  only  by  the  associations  derived  from 
the  experience  of  other  senses,  and  that  these  associations  are 
so  stronjj  that  we  now  actually  believe  that  we  see  objects 
upright  though  in  reality  we  do  not.  Truly  this  is  a  hard  say¬ 
ing,  and  few  can  receive  it. 

Professor  Whewell’s  observations  on  the  curious  paradox 
that  it  is  not  the  original  prerogative  of  the  eye  to  inform  ns  of 
the  distance  of  objects,  or  of  magnitude  in  three  dimensions 
(first  established  by  Bishop  Berkeley),  and  which  never  fails  to 
fill  the  young  metaphysician,  w’hen  first  propounded,  with 
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amazement  and  delight,  are  so  clear  and  interesting,  that  we 
shall  present  them  to  the  reader. 

‘  It  is  evident  that  sight  and  touch  are  senses  hy  which  the  relations 
of  space  are  perceived,  principally  or  entirely.  It  does  m»t  appear  that 
an  odour,  or  a  feeling  of  warmth  or  cold,  would,  independently  of  ex- 
])erience,  suggest  to  us  the  conceptitui  of  a  space  surrounding  us.  But 
when  we  see  objects,  we  see  that  they  are  extended  and  occupy  space  : 
and  when  we  touch  them,  we  feel  that  theyjire  in  a  space  in  which  we 
also  are.  We  have  before  our  eyes  any  object,  for  instance,  a  board 
covered  with  geometrical  diagrams  ;  and  we  distinctly  perceive,  by 
visi(m,  those  lines  of  which  the  relations  are  the  subjects  of  our  mathe¬ 
matical  reasoning.  Again,  we  see  before  us  a  solid  object ;  a  cubical 
box  for  instance ;  we  see  that  it  is  within  reach  ;  we  stretch  out  the 
hand  and  perceive  by  the  touch  that  it  has  sides,  edges,  corners,  which 
we  had  already  perceived  by  vision. 

‘  Probably  most  persons  do  not  generally  apprehend  that  there  is  any 
material  difference  in  these  two  cases  ;  that  there  are  any  different  acts 
of  mind  concerned  in  perceiving  by  sight  a  mathematical  diagram  upon 
paper,  and  a  solid  cube  lying  on  a  table.  Yet  it  is  not  difhcult  to 
show  that,  in  the  latter  case  at  least,  the  perception  of  the  shape  of 
the  object  is  not  immediate.  A  very  little  attention  teaches  ns  that 
there  is  an  act  of  judgment  as  well  as  a  mere  impression  of  sense  re¬ 
quisite,  in  order  that  we  may  see  any  solid  object.  For  there  is  no 
visible  appearance  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  solidity.  If  a 
picture  of  a  cube  be  rightly  drawn  in  perspective,  and  skilfully  shaded, 
the  impression  upon  the  sense  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  real  cube. 
The  picture  may  be  mistaken  for  a  solid  object.  But  it  is  clear  that 
in  this  case  the  solidity  is  given  to  the  object  by  an  act  of  mental 
judgment.  All  that  is  seen  is  outline  and  shade,  figures  and  colors  on 
a  flat  board.  The  solid  angles  and  edges,  the  relation  of  the  faces  of 
the  figure  by  which  they  form  a  cube  is  a  matter  of  inference.  This, 
which  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the  pictured  cube,  is  true  in  all  vision 
whatever.  We  see  a  scene  before  us  on  which  are  various  figures  and 
colors,  but  the  eye  cannot  see  more.  It  sees  length  and  l)readth,  but 
no  third  dimension.  In  order  to  know  that  there  are  solids,  we  must 
infer  as  well  as  see.  And  this  we  do  readily  and  constantly ;  so 
familiarly,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  operation.  Yet  we  may 
detect  this  latent  process  in  many  ways ;  for  instance,  by  attending  to 
cases  in  which  the  habit  of  drawing  such  inferences  misleads  us.  Most 
persons  have  experienced  this  delusion  in  looking  at  a  scene  in  a  thea¬ 
tre,  and  especially  that  kind  of  scene  which  is  called  a  diorama,  when 
the  interior  of  a  building  is  represented.  In  these  cases,  the  perspec¬ 
tive  representations  of  the  various  members  of  the  architecture  and 
decoration  impress  us  almost  irresistibly  with  the  conviction  that  we 
have  before  us  a  space  of  great  extent  and  complex  form,  instead  of  a 
flat  painted  canvass.  Here,  at  least,  the  space  is  our  own  creation  ; 
but  it  is  manifestly  created  by  the  same  act  of  thought  as  if^  we  were 
really  in  the  palace  or  the  cathedral  of  which  the  halls  and  aisles  thus 
seem  to  enclose  us.  And  the  act  bv  which  we  thus  create  space  of 
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three  dimensions  out  of  visible  extent  of  length  and  breadth,  is  con¬ 
stantly  and  imperceptibly  going  on.  We  are  perpetually  interpretin»» 
in  this  manner  the  language  of  the  visible  world.  From  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  things  which  we  directly  see,  we  are  constantly  inferring  that 
which  we  cannot  directly  see,  their  distance  from  us,  and  the  position 
of  their  parts. 

*  The  characters  which  we  thus  interpret  are  various.  They  are, 
for  instance,  the  visible  forms,  colors,  and  shades  'of  their  parts,  un¬ 
derstood  according  to  the  maxims  of  jierspective  (for  of  persj)ective 
every  one  has  a  practical  knowledge  as  every  one  has  of  grammar) ;  the 
effort  by  which  we  fix  both  our  eyes  on  the  same  object,  and  adjust 
each  eye  to  distinct  vision  ;  and  the  like.  The  right  interpretation  of 
the  information  which  such  circumstances  give  us  respecting  the  true 
forms  and  distances  of  things  is  gradually  learned  ;  the  lesson  being 
begun  in  our  earliest  infancy,  and  inculcated  upon  us  every  hour 
during  which  we  use  our  eyes.  The  completeness  with  which  the 
lesson  is  mastered  is  truly  admirable  ;  for  we  forget  that  our  conclusicm 
is  obtained  indirectly,  and  mistake  a  judgment  on  evidence  for  an 
intuitive  perception.  We  see  the  breadth  of  the  street  as  clearly  and 
readily  as  we  see  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  it  ;  and  we  see  the 
house  to  be  square,  however  oblitpiely  it  be  presented  t(>  ns.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  throw’s  any  doubt  or  dithculty  on  the  doctrine 
that  ill  all  these  cases  w’e  do  interpret  and  infer.  The  rapidity  of  the 
process,  and  the  unconsciousness  of  the  effort,  are  not  more  remarkable 
in  this  case  than  they  are  w’hen  w’e  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
sjieech  w  hich  w'e  hear  or  of  the  bocdc  which  w’e  read.  In  these  latter 
cases  W’e  merely  hear  noises  or  see  black  marks,  but  w’e  make,  out  of 
these  elements,  thought  and  feeling,  w’ithout  being  aw  are  of  the  act  hy 
w  hich  W’e  do  so.  And  by  an  exactly  similar  process  w  e  see  a  variously- 
colored  exjianse,  and  collect  from  it  a  space  occupied  by  solid  objects. 
In  Iwith  cases  the  act  of  interpretation  is  become  so  habitual  that  we 
can  hardly  stop  short  at  the  mere  impression  of  sense. 

‘  Ilut  yet  there  are  various  ways  in  which  we  may  satisfy  ourselves 
that  these  two  parts  of  the  process  of  seeing  objects  are  distinct.  To 
separate  these  operations  is  precisely  the  task  which  the  artist  has  to 
execute  in  making  a  drawing  of  what  he  sees.  He  has  to  recover  the 
consciousness  of  his  real  and  genuine  sensations,  and  to  discern  the 
lines  of  objects  as  they  appear.  This  at  first  lie  finds  difhcult ;  for  he 
is  tempted  to  draw  w’hat  he  knows  of  the  forms  of  visible  objects,  and 
not  W’hat  he  sees  :  but  as  he  improves  in  his  art,  he  learns  to  put  on 
paper  w'hat  he  sees  only,  separate  from  w’hat  he  infers,  in  order  that 
thus  the  inference,  and  with  it  a  conception  like  that  of  the  reality, 
may  be  left  to  the  spectator.  And  thus  the  natural  process  of  vision 
is  the  habit  of  seeing  that  w’hich  cannot  be  seen  ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  art  of  drawing  consists  in  not  seeing  more  than  is  visible.* 

— lb.  pp.  lOd — llh 

Nor  are  other  portions  of  the  work  less  deserving  of  connnen- 
dation.  Tlie  chapter  on  the  ‘  Successive  Attempts  at  the  Scien- 
‘  title  Application  of  the  Idea  of  a  Medium,’  and  that  on  ‘  the 
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‘  Measure  of  Secondary  Qualities  ’  (though  rather  too  historical, 
as  already  remarked,  for  the  present  work),  arc  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter.  One  of  the  best  portions  of  the  work,  in  our 
opinion,  are  the  first  and  second  chapters  on  the  ‘  Philosophy 
<  of  Chemistry,’  entitled  ‘  Attenijits  to  Conceive  Elementary 
‘  Com])osition,’  and  the  ‘  Establishment  and  Development  of 
*  the  Idea  of  Chemical  Affinity.’  The  manner  in  which  the 
Conception  of  Chemical  Affinity  evolved  itself,  after  many  crude 
and  fanciful  hypotheses,  is  very  clearly  and  succinctly  de¬ 
scribed.  From  the  former  of  these  tw  o  chapters  we  extract  the 
following  paragraphs.  There  are  few  things  more  amusing 
than  exploded  hypotheses,  once  gravely  propounded  and  zeal¬ 
ously  maintained. 

*  The  mode  in  wdiicli  elements  form  the  compound  bodies  and 
determine  their  properties  w\as  at  first,  as  might  he  expected,  vaguely 
and  variously  conceived.  It  will,  I  trust,  hereafter  be  made  clear  to 
the  render  that  the  relation  of  the  elements  to  the  compound  involves 
a  peculiar  and  appropriate  Fundamental  Idea,  not  susceptible  of  being 
correctly  represented  by  any  comparison  or  coinhiiiatioii  of  other  ideas, 
and  guiding  us  to  clear  and  definite  results  only  when  it  is  illustrated 
and  nourished  by  an  abundant  supply  of  experimental  facts.  Ifiit  at 
first  the  peculiar  and  special  notion  which  is  required  in  a  just  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  t>f  bodies  w'as  neither  discerned  nor  suspected  ; 
and  up  to  a  very  late  period  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  men  w'ent  on 
attempting  to  apprehend  the  constitution  of  l>odies  more  clearly  by 
substituting  for  this  obscure  and  recondite  idea  of  elementary  composi¬ 
tion,  some  other  idea  more  obvious,  more  luminous,  and  more  familiar, 
such  as  the  ideas  of  resemblance,  position,  and  mechanical  force.  We 
shall  briefly  speak  of  some  of  these  attempts,  and  of  the  errors  which 
were  thus  introduced  into  speculations  on  the  relations  of  elements  and 
conqmunds. 

‘  Compounds  assumed  to  resemble  their  Elements. 

*  The  first  notion  w'as  that  compounds  derive  their  qualities  from 
their  elements  by  resemblance : — they  are  hot  in  virtue  of  a  hot  ele¬ 
ment,  heavy  in  virtue  of  a  heavy  element,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the 
doctrine  of  the  four  elements  w’as  framed  ;  for  every  Ixuly  is  either  hot 
or  cold,  moist  or  dry  ;  and  by  combining  these  qualities  in  all  possible 
W’ays,  men  devised  four  elementary  substances,  as  has  iK^en  stated  in 
the  history. 

*  This  avssumption  of  the  derivation  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  from 
similar  qualities  in  the  elements  w’as,  as  w'e  shall  see,  altogether  base¬ 
less  and  un philosophical,  yet  it  prevailed  long  and  universally.  It  ^yas 
the  foundation  of  medicine  for  a  long  ])eriod  lioth  in  Europe  and  Asia ; 
disorders  being  divided  into  hot,  cold,  and  the  like ;  and  remedies 
being  arranged  according  to  similar  distinctions.  Many  readers  will 
recoilect,  perhaps,  the  story  of  the  indignation  which  the  Persian 
physicians  felt  tow'ards  the  European,  when  he  undert(K)k  to  cure  the 
ill  effects  of  cucumber  upon  the  patient  by  means  of  mercurial  medi¬ 
cines,  for  cucuml)er,  which  is  cidd,  could  not  l;c  counteracted,  they 
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maintained,  by  mercury,  which  in  their  classification  is*  cold  also. 
Similar  views  of  the  operation  of  medicines  might  easily  he  traced  in 
our  own  country,  A  moment’s  reflection  may  convince  us  that  when 
drugs  of  any  kind  are  subjected  to  the  chemistry  of  the  human  stomach, 
and  thus  made  to  operate  on  the  human  frame,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  form  the  most  remote  conjecture  what  the  result  wiW  he  from  any 
such  vague  notions  of  their  qualities  as  the  common  use  of  our  senses 
can  give.  And  in  like  manner  the  common  operations  of  chemistry 
give  rise  in  almost  every  instance  to  products  wdiich  hear  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  materials  employed.  Tlie  results  of  tlie  furnace,  the 
alembic,  the  mixture,  frequently  hear  no  visible  resemblance  to  the 
ingredients  operated  upon.  Iron  becomes  steel  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  charcoal ;  but  wdiat  visible  trace  of  the  charcoal  is  presented  by 
the  metal  thus  modified  ?  The  most  beautiful  colors  are  given  to  glass 
and  earthenware  by  minute  portions  of  the  ores  of  black  or  dingy 
metals,  as  iron  and  manganese.  The  worker  in  metal,  the  painter,  the 
dyer,  the  vintner,  the  brewer,  all  the  artisans  in  short  who  deal  with 
practical  chemistry,  are  able  to  teach  the  speculative  chemist  that 
nothing  can  be  so  false  as  to  expect  that  the  qualities  of  the  elements 
shall  be  still  discoverable,  in  an  unaltered  form,  in  the  compound.  This 
first  rude  notion  of  an  element,  that  it  determines  the  jiroperties  of 
bodies  by  resemblance,  must  be  utterly  rejected  and  abandoned  before 
w'e  can  make  any  advance  tow'ards  a  true  apprehension  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  bodies.* — Ib.  pp.  362 — 364. 

‘  Compounds  assiitncd  to  be  determined  by  the  figure  ofi  Elemcnls, 

‘  1  pass  over  the  fanciful  modes  of  representing  chemical  changes 
which  w’ere  employed  by  the  alchemists ;  for  these  strange  inventions 
did  little  in  leading  men  tow'ards  a  juster  view  of  the  relations  of 
elements  to  compounds.  I  proceed  for  an  instant  to  the  attempt  to 
substitute  another  (d)vious  concej)tion  for  the  still  obscure  notion  of 
elementary  composition.  It  was  imagined  that  all  the  properties  of 
bodies  and  their  mutual  operations  might  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
them  constituted  of  particles  of  various  forms,  round  or  angular, 
pointed  or  hooked,  straight  or  spiral.  This  is  a  very  ancient  hypothe¬ 
sis,  and  a  favorite  one  with  many  casual  spectators  in  all  ages.  Thus 
Lucretius  undertakes  to  explain  wdiy  w'ine  passes  rapidly  through  a 
sieve  and  oil  slowly,  by  telling  us  that  the  latter  substance  has  its  par¬ 
oles  either  larger  than  those  of  the  other,  or  more  hooked  and  inter¬ 
woven  together.  And  he  accounts  for  the  difterence  of  sweet  and  bitter 
by  supposing  the  particles  in  the  former  ciise  to  be  round  and  smooth, 
in  the  latter  sharp  and  jagged.  Similar  assumptions  prevailed  in 
modern  times  on  the  revival  of  the  mechanical  philosophy,  and  consti¬ 
tute  a  large  part  of  the  physical  schemes  of  Descartes  and  Gassendi. 
They  were  also  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  chemists. 
Acids  w’ere  without  hesitation  assumed  to  consist  of  sharp,  pointed  parti¬ 
cles^  ;  w  hich  ‘  1  hope,*  Lemmery  says,  ‘  no  one  will  dispute,  seeing  every 
one  s  experience  does  demonstrate  it :  he  needs  but  taste  an  acid  to  be 
satisfied  of  it,  for  it  pricks  the  tongue  like  any  tiling  keen  and  finely 
cut.  Such  an  assumption  is  not  only  altogether  gratuitous  and  useless, 
but  apj  ears  to  be  founded  in  some  degree  upon  a  confusion  in  tbe 
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metapliorical  and  literal  use  of  such  words  as  keen  and  sharp.  The 
asNUiiiptiou  once  made,  it  was  easy  to  accommodate  it,  in  a  manner 
i*qiially  arbitrary,  to  other  facts.  *  A  demonstrative  and  convincing; 
pnH»f  that  an  acid  does  consist  of  pointed  parts  is,  that  not  only  all 
acid  salts  do  crystallize  into  edges,  but  all  dissolutions  of  diffenuit 
things,  caused  by  acid  liquors,  do  assume  this  figure  in  their  crystalli¬ 
zation.  These  crystals  consist  of  points  ditfering  both  in  length  and 
bigness  one  from  another,  and  this  diversity  must  be  attributed  to  the 
keener  or  blunter  edge  of  the  different  sorts  of  acids :  and  so  likewise 
this  difference  of  the  points  in  subtlety  is  the  cause  that  one  acid  can 
])enetrate  and  dissolve  with  one  sort  of  w/ia7,  that  another  can’t  rarify 
at  ail.  Thus  vinegar  dissolves  leady  which  atpia  forth  can’t :  aqua 
forth  dissolves  (juiclcsllver,  which  vinegar  will  not  touch  ;  aqua  regalh 
dissolves  gold,  whereas  aqua  forth  cannot  meddle  with  it ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  aqua  forth  dissolves  silver,  but  can  do  nothing  with  gold,  and  so 
of  the  rest.’ 

‘  The  leading  fiict  of  the  vehement  combination  and  complete  union 
of  acid  and  alkali  readily  suggested  a  fit  form  for  the  particles  of  the 
latter  class  of  substances.  ‘  This  effect,’  Lemery  adds,  ‘  may  make  us 
reasonably  conjecture  that  an  alkali  is  a  terrestrious  and  solid  matter 
u  hose  forms  are  figured  after  such  a  manner  that  the  acid  |>oints  en¬ 
tering  in  do  strike  and  divide  whatever  opposes  their  motion.’  And 
in  a  like  spirit  are  the  speculations  in  Dr.  Mead’s  Mechanical  Account 
of  Poisons  (174.5).  Thus  he  explains  the  poisonous  effect  of  corrosive 
suhlimate  of  mercury,  by  saying  that  the  particles  of  the  salt  are  a  kind 
of  laniellte  or  blades  to  which  the  merctiry  gives  an  additional  weight. 
If  resublimed  with  three-fourths  the  quantity  of  mercury,  it  loses  its 
corrosiveness  (becoming  calomel),  which  arises  from  this,  that  in  sub¬ 
limation  *  the  crystalline  blades  are  divided  every  time  more  and  more 
by  the  force  of  the  fire  and  ‘the  broken  pieces  of  the  crystals  uniting 
into  little  masses  of  different  figures  from  their  former  make,  those 
cutting  points  are  now  so  much  smaller  that  they  cannot  make  wounds 
deep  enough  to  be  equally  mischievous  and  deadly  ;  and  therefore  do 
only  vellicate  and  twitch  the  sensible  membranes  of  the  stomach.’ 

‘  Among  all  this  very  fanciful  and  gratuitous  assumption  we  may 
notice  one  true  principle  clearly  introduced,  namely,  that  the  supposi¬ 
tions  which  we  make  respecting  the  forms  of  the  elementary  particles 
of  bodies  and  their  mode  of  combination  must  be  such  as  to  explain  the 
facts  of  crystallization,  as  well  as  of  mere  chemical  change.  This 
principle  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  insist  up<»n  further. 

‘  I  now  proceed  to  consider  a  more  refined  form  of  assumption 
respecting  the  constitution  of  bodies,  yet  still  one  in  which  a  vain 
attempt  is  made  to  substitute  for  the  peculiar  idea  of  chemical  comjK)- 
sition  a  more  familiar  mechanical  conception. 

‘  Comj}Ounds  assumed  to  be  determined  btf  the  Mechanical  Attraction 
of  the  Elements. — When,  in  consequence  of  the  investigations  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Newton  and  his  predecessors,  the  conception  of  mechanical 
force  had  become  clear  and  familiar,  so  far  iis  the  action  of  external 
forces  upon  a  body  was  concerned,  it  w'as  very  natural  that  the  mathe¬ 
maticians  who  had  pursued  this  train  of  speculation  should  attempt  to 
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apply  the  same  conception  to  that  mutual  action  of  the  internal  parts 
of  a  body  by  which  they  are  held  together.  Newton  himself  hail 
jwinted  the  way  to  this  attempt.’ — lb.  36(3 — 3(58. 


To  the  first  volume,  Professor  Whewell  in  (as  we  think) 
no  verv”  judicious  imitation  of  Bacon,  has  prefixed  a  number 
of  ‘  Aphorisms,’  which  express  the  substance  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  |)ropounded  and  illustrated  throughout  the  work.  We 
t  link  they  had  much  better  have  come  at  the  end  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  clear,  rapid  recapitulation.  As  they  form  necessarily 
a  mere  outline,  as  they  contain  all  the  technical  terms  afterwards 
c*xj)lained  (some  of  them  entirely  new,  others  applications  of 
old  words),  these  aphorisms  must  necessarily  be  almost  entirelv 
unintelligible  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  work  itself,  and 
will  probably  exert  a  most  repelling  efi'ect  upon  those  who  look 
into  them  before  doing  so.  Nay,  we  think  it  highly  probable 
that  many  will  be  deterred  altogether  from  ])erusing  a  work 
which  is  ushered  in  by  such  an  ominous  introduction.  Who 
will  be  invited  to  enter  the  temple  of  science,  who  finds  unintel¬ 
ligible  hierogly})hics  inscribed  on  the  very  portals  t  Or  who  will 
enter  a  house  on  the  very  threshold  of  which  he  is  met  by  so 
harsh  a  welcome  ? 

To  this  set  of  aphorisms,  our  author  has  added  another  on  tlie 
‘  Language  of  science,’  or  on  the  history  of  the  formation  and 
growth  of  scientific  terms.  These  are  intelligible  enough,  and 
contain  a  great  deal  of  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  matter, 
though  we  should  have  been  better  ])leased  to  see  even  these  in 
the  shape  of  an  appendix  rather  than  in  that  of  a  preface.  \\  e 
could  wish,  moreover,  that  Professor  Whewell  himself  bad 
always  adhered  a  little  closer  to  his  tenth  aphorism ;  to  wit, 
that  ‘  New  terms,  and  changes  of  terms  winch  are  not  needed  in 
‘  order  to  exj)ress  truth,  are  to  be  avoided.’  In  his  view  of  the 
su|)erioritv  of  indigenous  over  foreign  terms  of  science,  where 
they  can  be  readily  had,  and  of  the  pro})riety^  of  freely  borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  learned  languages  whenever  the  balance  of  advan- 
tages  IS  against  our  own,  we  fully  accord ;  we  must  not,  however, 
omit  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  tendency  in  recent 
writings  is  to  neglect  words  derived  from  the  vernacular,  and  to 
substitute  those  of  foreign  origin,  where  there  is  no  necessity  ol 
so  doing,  and  where  the  former,  on  every  ground  of  significance, 
vividness,  and  analogy,  would  be  preferable.  Many  modern 
works  of  science  are  a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon  of  technicali¬ 
ties,  and  in  reading  them  one  feels  somewhat  as  in  reading  a 


work  in  a  foreign  language,  where,  though  the  words  may  be  un¬ 
derstood,  they  possess  no  vivacity — make  no  strong  imprt'ssion. 
The  reading  of*  such  works  is  most  laborious — as  bad  as  walking 
over  ploughed  land.  Let  any  one  compare  the  vernacular  and 
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the  foreign  terms  in  the  following  parai^niph,  uiul  he  will  in¬ 
stantly  become  sensible  of  our  meaniiiir. 

‘  On  the  other  luiiul,  the  lulvuntage  of  imligenous  terms  is,  that  s»» 
far  as  the  lanpiage  extemls,  they  are  intelligible  much  more  clearly 
and  vividly  than  those  lH»rrowed  from  any  other  source,  as  well  ;us  more 
easily  managi'ahle  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  In  the  descriptive 
language  of  botany,  for  example,  in  an  English  work,  the  terms 
i«^,  nodilin^y  one-sided ^  twiniiuj,  stragylinyy  aj)|H'ar  iK'tter  than  cer- 
nuouSy  nutanty  secutidy  volubilCy  diearicate.  For  though  the  latter 
terms  may  by  habit  iK'come  as  intelligible  as  the  former,  they  cannot 
bt'come  more  so  to  any  readers  ;  and  to  most  English  readers  they  will 
give  far  less  distinct  impressions. 

‘  Since  the  advantage  of  indigenous  over  learned  terms  or  the  con¬ 
trary,  depends  upon  the  balance  of  the  capacity  of  inflexion  and  com¬ 
position  on  the  one  hand,  against  a  ready  and  clear  signiticance  on  the 
other,  it  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  scientific  terms  of  the  one 
class  or  of  the  other  may  very  properly  In'  extremely  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  The  Cierman  possesses  in  a  very  eminent  degree 
that  power  of  composition  and  derivation,  which  in  English  can  hardly 
Ik*  exercised  at  all,  in  a  formal  manner.  Hence  (Jerman  scientific 
writers  use  native  terms  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  do  our  tovn 
authors.  The  descriptive  terminology  of  lM»tany,  and  even  the  sys¬ 
tematic  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  are  represented  by  the  (icrmans  by 
means  of  German  roots  and  inflexions.  Thus  the  description  of  Potcn- 
tilla  amerina,  in  English  botanists,  is,  that  it  has  leaves  inler. 
mptvdly  jnnnatCy  serratCy  silktfy  stem  creepinyy  stalks  axillary 
ofic-jiouered.  Here  we  have  words  of  Saxon  and  Latin  origin  mingled 
]»retty  etpially.  Hut  the  (Jerman  description  is  entirely  Teutonic. 
Die  Blu)iie  In  Achsel ;  die  lUiitter  unterbroehen  yejiederty  die  Ullitt- 
ehen  seluirf  yesayt,  die  Stiinime  kriecliend,  die  lUuthenstiele  einblumiy, 
could  imitate  this  in  our  own  language,  hy  saying  brokenlif- 
fcatheredy  sharp.satred ;  by  using  threed  for  ternatCy  as  (Jermans 
employ  yedreit  ;  by  saying  Jinyer-feat lieredy  for  diyitalo-pinnate,  and 
the  like.  Hut  the  habit  which  we  have,  in  common  as  well  us  in 
scientific  hu?i:uaire,  (»f  borrowiim  wtuds  from  the  Latin  for  new  ca:es, 
would  make  such  usages  seem  very  harsh  and  pedantic. 

-lb.  i.p.  xcvii.,  xcviii. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  our  author,  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  considerably  to 
lighten  his  style  by  the  occasional  substitution  of  common  for 
more  learned  and  scientific  terms.  \\  here  no  obscurity  is  the 
result,  there  can  be  no  objeetion,  and  the  reasons  on  the  ground 
of  perspicuity  and  elegance  are  manifold. 

It  may,  perhajis,  amuse  the  reader  to  be  reminded  of  the 
familiar  origin  of  some  of  our  most  formidable  terms  in  the 
mathematics. 

‘  The  earliest  sciences  offer  the  earliest  examples  of  technical  terms. 
These  are  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy  ;  to  which  we  have 
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soon  after  to  add  harmonics,  mechanics,  and  optics.  In  those  sciences, 
we  may  notice  the  above-mentioned  three  different  modes  in  which 
technical  terms  were  formed. 

*  The  simplest  and  first  mode  of  acquiring  technical  terms  is  to  take 
words  current  in  common  usage,  and,  by  rigorously  defining  or  other¬ 
wise  fixing  their  meaning,  to  fit  them  for  the  expression  of  scientific 
truths.  In  this  manner  almost  all  the  fundamental  teclinical  terms  of 
geometry  were  formed.  A  sphere,  a  cone,  a  cylinder,  had  among  the 
(Jreeks,  at  first,  meanings  less  precise  than  those  which  geometers  gave 
to  these  words,  and  besides  the  mere  designation  of  form,  implied  some 
use  or  application.  A  sphere  (fff  a7ga),  was  a  hand-ball  used  in  games; 
a  cone  (xSivof),  was  a  boy’s  s])inning  top,  or  the  crest  of  a  helmet ;  a 
cylinder  (xvXivd^og),  was  a  roller  ;  a  cube  (xo/Soj),  was  a  die  :  till  these 
words  were  adopted  by  the  geometers,  and  made  to  signify  among 
them  pure  modifications  of  space.  So  an  angle  (ywv/a),  was  only  a 
corner ;  a  point  {grifimv),  was  a  signal ;  a  line  was  a  mark  ; 

a  straight  line  {tuhTa),  was  marked  by  an  adjective  which  at  first 
meant  only  direct.  A  plane  (In^idov),  is  the  neuter  form  of  an  ad¬ 
jective,  which  by  its  derivation  means  on  the  ground,  and  hence  fiat. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  word  adopted  as  a  term  of  science  has  its  sense 
rigorously  fixed  ;  and  where  the  common  use  of  the  term  is  in  any 
degree  vague,  its  meaning  may  be  modified  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
thus  limited.  Thus  a  rhojnbns  (^o^djSog),  by  its  derivation,  might  mean 
any  figure  which  is  twisted  out  of  a  regular  form  ;  but  it  is  confined 
by  geometers  to  that  figure  which  has  four  equal  sides,  its  angles  being 
oblique.  In  like  manner,  a  trapezium  (r^am^iov)  originally  signifies  a 
table,  and  thus  might  denote  any  form  ;  but  as  the  tables  of  the 
Greeks  had  one  side  shorter  than  the  o])posite  one,  such  a  figure  was  at 
first  called  a  trapezium.  Afterwards  the  term  was  made  to  signify 
any  figure  with  four  unequal  sides ;  a  name  being  more  needful  in 
geometry  for  this  kind  of  figure  than  for  the  original  form.’ 

— Ib.  pp.  xlix.,  1. 

We  canot  close  this  article  without  making  one  or  two  remarks 
on  a  point  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Whewell  has  not 
done  justice  to  Diigald  Stewart,  nor  acted  with  the  fairness  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  candid  controvertist.  In  his  Mechanical  Euclid, 
published  many  years  ago,  he  had  combated  Mr.  Stewart’s 
opinion  (founded  on  that  of  Locke*),  that  mathematical  truths 


•  ‘  Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  generally  made  use  of  in 
matbematies  never  so  perfectly,  and  contemplate  their  extent  and  conse- 
ijuences  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  will  by  their  assistance,  I  suppose,  scarce 
ever  come  to  know’  ‘  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  in  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides.’  The  knowledge 
that  thc  vvhole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,’  and  ^  if  you  take  equals  from  equals 
the  remainders  are  equal,  helped  him  iK»t,  I  presume,  to  their  demonstra¬ 
tion.  and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  those  axioms,  without 
ever  seeing  one  jot  the  more  of  mathematieal  truths.’— Essay,  h.  iv. 
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are  deduced  not,  as  was  commonly  said,  from  ‘  axioms,’  l)ut 
from  '  definitions.’  Mr.  Wliewell,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  tliat 
mathematical  truths  are  deduced  from  ‘axioms’  as  well  as  ‘  de- 
‘  finitions.’  To  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  Edinburgh 
Review  replied  in  noticing  the  ‘  Mechanical  Euclid,’  and  in 
the  work  now  under  our  notice,  Mr.  Whewell  has  published  a 
rejoinder.  Into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  these 
parties  we  do  not  enter.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  can  doubt¬ 
less  take  his  own  part,  and  in  due  time  we  suppose  will  do  so. 
All  we  are  disposed  to  do  is,  to  protest  against  the  unfairness 
with  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  treated.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Whewell,  in  maintaining,  against  what  he  is  pleased  to 
suppose  Stewart’s  hypothesis,  that  axioms  as  well  as  definitions 
are  the  source  of  mathematical  truth,  lays  the  chief  stress 
on  the  strictly  geometrical  axioms.  Now  even  if  Stewart 
had  said  nothing  expressly  to  except  these  from  being  included 
in  his  remarks,  his  general  observations  as  well  as  the  notions 
generally  attached  to  the  old  phrase,  ‘  that  mathematical  science 
‘  was  built  upon  self-evident  axioms,’  ought  to  have  protected 
him.  If  any  one  (before  Locke’s  time)  were  asked  what  he 
meant  by  the  above  axioms,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  referred 
to  the  axioms  which  are  really  self-evident,  and  which  are  not 
geometrical.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  were  asked  now  what 
notion  w^as  ordinarily  attached  to  the  word  axiom,  he  would 
reply,  a  proposition  which  is  self-evident,  and  would  illustrate 
by  some  such  example  as  ‘  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts.’ 
Moreover,  every  body  knows  how  vehemently  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended  by  many  mathematicians  that  the  geometrical  axioms  (so 
far  from  having  been  generally  considered  truly  such)  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  class  of  axioms  at  all,  that  they  are 
not  at  all  events  self-evident,  and  that  one  at  least  is  evi¬ 
dently  susceptible  of  distinct  demonstration.  But  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art,  knowing  that  such  propositions  are  included  in  the  list 
of  Euclid’s  axioms,  and  that  he  might  be  liable  to  misconception 
unless  he  explained  himself,  has  expressly  limited  his  meaning 
to  the  first  nine  axioms.  His  w^ords  are  these — ‘  In  order  to 
‘  prevent  cavil,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  remark  here,  that 
‘  when  I  speak  of  mathematical  axioms,  I  have  in  view  only 
‘  such  as  are  of  the  same  description  with  the  first  nine  of  those 
‘  which  are  prefixed  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid ;  for  in  that  list, 
‘  it  is  well  known,  that  there  are  several  which  belong  to  a  class 
*'  of  propositions  altogether  difierent  from  the  others.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  more  explicit  ? 

Upon  the  supposition  that  Mr.  ^Vhewell  had  unaccountably 
overlooked  this  passage  (though  in  close  connexion  with  Stew¬ 
art’s  other  observations  on  the  subject)  one  wouhl  have  thought 
Biat,  upon  its  being  pointed  out  to  liiin,  he  would  at  once  have 
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acknowledged  that  he  had  done  Stew^art  some  injustice,  and 
modified  his  observations  accordingly.  But  what  says  he? 

‘  If  Mr.  Stewart  afterwards  limited  himself  to  showing  that 

*  seven  [nine]  out  of  twelve  of  Euclid’s  axioms  are  barren  tru- 

*  isms,  it  was  no  concern  of  mine  to  contest  this  assertion.’  Mr. 
Whewell  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
concern  of  every  controvertist,  when  he  disputes  the  opinions  of 
another^  to  take  care  to  attach  to  his  words  no  more  than  his 
opponent  attaches  to  them ;  more  especially  when  he  himself 
has  expressly  laid  down  the  limitations  w  ith  which  he  uses  them. 
Even  supposing  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  axioms  to  be 
properly  such,  and  properly  included  in  the  list,  the  observations 
Mr.  Stewart  had  made  were  explicitly  declared  not  to  aj)plY  to 
them,  and  therefore  Mr.  Whewell  in  contesting  his  views  had 
no  right  to  adduce  them  as  instances  of  axioms  to  which  I\Ir. 
Stewart’s  reasoning  did  not  apply.  It  is  much  as  if  a  man, 
having  asserted  that  there  is  no  fish  but  what  is  capable  of  that 
species  of  locomotion  called  swimming,  should  expressly  exclude 
oysters  and  some  other  shell-fish  as  not  included  in  his  classoflish. 
Whereupon  some  one  comes,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of 
the  limitation,  affirms  that  the  assertion  is  false,  inasmuch  as 
oysters,  (fcc.,  do  not  swim.  He  might,  having  stated  the  limita¬ 
tion,  endeavor  to  show  that  it  w  as  unfounded,  or  that  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  ^  fish  ’  was  altogether  unphilosophical.  That  would 
have  been  perfectly  fair.  In  like  manner,  Mr.,Whewdl  might 
endeavor  to  show',  that  Mr.  Stewart’s  excluded  axioms  were 
as  truly  such  as  those  he  had  included — that  they  were  self- 
evident  or  what  not — but  candor  and  fair  dealing  required  that 
he  should  not  have  adduced  as  instances  to  w  hich  jMr.  Stewart’s 
reasoning  did  not  apply — propositions  to  w  hich  Stew  art  himself 
expressly  asserts  he  did  not  intend  it  to  apply.  In  other  words, 
he  had  no  business  to  employ  as  against  IMr.  Stewart  the  word 
‘  axioms  ’  in  any  other  sense  than  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  expli¬ 
citly  attached  to  it.  We  are  sorry  to  have  been  compelled 
to  make  these  observations,  but  we  do  think  the  conduct  on 
which  we  have  animadverted  unworthy  of  the  ingenuousness  of 
true  genius  and  true  science. 
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Art.  III.  Egypt  and  Mohammed  AW,  Illustrathc  of  the  Condition  of 
his  Slates  and  Subjects^  cS’C.,  c^r.  By  B.  U.  Maddkn,  M.l).,  Author  of 
‘Twelve  Months’  Uesideiice  in  the  West  Indies,’  ‘'fravels  in  the 
East,*  ‘  Slavery  in  Cuba,*  &c.  London  :  Hamilton  imd  Co.  BMl. 

TT  is  not  our  intention,  however  tempting  the  opportunity, 
to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  general  cpiestions  which 
are  opened  .up  by  this  volume.  The  prominence  recently 
given  to  Egyptian  afhiirs  attaches  considerable  interest 
to  Dr.  Madden’s  statements,  and  may  dispose  us  on  some 
future  occasion  to  recur  to  them  for  the  elucidation  of  some 
political  points  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Our  present 
object  is  more  specific  and  limited,  and  however  alluring  the 
temptations  held  out,  we  shall  endeavor  strictly  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  it.  A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  relates  to  the 
character  and  extent  of  Egyptian  and  Turkish  slaverv,  and  to 
this  we  design  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  u  e  have 
rarely  closed  a  work  with  deeper  feelings  of  interest  or  with  a 
more  earnest  solicitude  to  induce  others  immediately  to  peruse 
it.  It  abounds  in  valuable  information  ;  puts  the  reader  into  a 
position  which  enables  him  accurately  to  judge  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  described,  and  ojieus  up 
scenes  of  human  iniquity  and  sorrow  which  may  well  stimulate 
the  labors  of  Christian  philanthropists. 

The  j)resent  ruler  of  Egypt  was  born  in  1769,  at  Cavallo  in 
Uoumelia.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
soon  relinquished  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  in  which  he  had 
successfully  engaged,  for  the  more  alluring  occupations  of 
the  camp.  On  Buonaparte’s  invasion  of  Egypt,  he  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  military  force  ;  was  j)resent  at  the  Battle 
of  Aboukir,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  ol 
Sarechesmi,  or  commander  of  a  thousand  men.  By  a  rare 
union  of  policy  and  courage  he  gradually  forced  his  way  to  his 
present  elevation,  and  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  revolution  in 
the  condition  of  Egypt  which,  whether  pennanent  or  not,  is 
among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  day.  His 
character  is  a  singular  compound  of  eastern  and  western  quali¬ 
ties,  and  his  government  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  himself. 
The  following  is  our  author’s  description  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  manners. 


'Mohammed  Ali  is  now  in  his  72nd  year.  He  is  hale  and  strong 
in  his  appearance,  somewhat  bent  by  age ;  but  the  energy  of  his  iiniu  , 
the  vivacity  of  his  features,  and  the  piercing  lightning  of  his  gl‘y>ce, 
have  undergrne  no  change  since  I  first  saw  him  in  the  }ear  u-**, 
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nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  He  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
of  a  ruddy  fair  complexion,  with  light  hazel  eyes,  deeply  set  in  their 
sockets,  and  overshadowed  by  prominent  eyebrows.  His  lips  are  thin, 
his  features  regular,  extremely  changeful,  yet  altogether  agreeable  in 
their  expression  when  he  is  in  good  humor.  At  such  times,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  is  that  of  a  frank,  amiable,  and  highly  intelligent  person.  The 
motion  of  his  hands  and  his  gestures  in  conversation  are  those  of  a 
well-bred  person,  and  his  manners  are  easy  and  even  .dignified.  He 
perambulates  his  rooms  a  great  deal  when  he  is  at  all  disturbed,  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  thinks  aloud  on  these  occasions.  He 
sleeps  but  little,  and  seldom  soundly  ;  he  is  said  by  his  physicians  to 
be  subject  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  attended  with 
epileptic  symptoms,  which  recur  with  violence  when  he  is  under  any 
unusual  excitement.  In  the  late  difficulties,  previous  to  his  answering 
the  proposal  of  the  Four  Powers,  these  symptoms  made  it  necessary 
for  his  physicians  to  bleed  him  in  the  arm,  and  take  away  a  pound  of 
blood.  One  of  these  physicians  had  to  sit  up  with  him  for  some  nights, 
and,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  Pacha  to  do  with  his  attendants,  he 
called  up  the  doctor  several  times  in  the  night,  to  ‘  tell  him  something,* 
and  the  poor  drowsy  physician  was  frequently  woke  up  with  the  ha¬ 
bitual  query,  'Well,  doctor,  have  you  nothing  to  tell  me 

‘  His  palace  at  Alexandria  is  elegantly  furnished  in  the  European 
style,  with  chairs  and  tables,  looking  glasses,  several  pictures,  and  a 
large  bust  of  the  Viceroy  himself.  I  noticed  a  magnificent  fourpost 
bed  in  his  sleeping  chamber  ;  both  the  attendants  who  conducted  me 
over  the  palace  informed  me  it  never  had  been  used  ;  he  continues  the 
old  Turkish  habit  of  sleeping  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  He  rises 
early — generally  between  four  and  five — receives  every  one  who  conies 
to  him,  dictates  to  his  secretaries,  and  has  the  English  and  French 
new’spapers  translated  and  read  to  him,  one  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
known  to  be  the  paid  organ  of  his  political  views. 

'  Ilis  only  language  is  the  Turkish,  and  he  speaks  it  with  the  greatest 
fluency,  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner.  In  his  conversation  he  is 
sprightly,  courteous,  and  intelligent.  On  every  subject  he  gives  those 
aliout  him  the  impression  of  a  shrewd,  penetrating,  right-thinking 
man.  He  speaks  very  distinctly  (thanks  to  the  effects  of  English  den¬ 
tistry)  and  with  remarkable  precision.  He  is  simple  in  his  mode  of 
living,  eats  after  the  European  manner  at  table,  and  takes  his  bottle 
of  claret  almost  daily.  His  manners  are  extremely  pleasing,  and  his 
general  appearance  prepossessing ;  his  expression,  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  that  of  a  good-humored,  amiable  man ;  but  when  he  is  dis¬ 
turbed  in  his  mind,  he  seems  not  to  have  the  slightest  control  over  his 
feelings  or  over  his  features  ;  and  when  he  is  displeased,  his  scowl  is  what 
no  man  would  willingly  encounter  twice.  A  medical  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  the  entree  of  the  palace,  and  had  occasion  to  visit  him  at  a  very 
early  hour  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which 
had  just  fallen  into  his  power,  found  him  at  the  dawn,  alone,  in  his 
apartment,  stationed  at  the  window,  gazing  on  those  vessels  which 
were  destined  for  the  destruction  of  his  Syrian  fleet,  and  which  were 
now  quietly  '  reposing  on  their  shadows  ’  in  his  own  harbor  at  Alexan- 
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(Iria ;  and,  as  he  gazed  on  them,  very  earnestly  talking  to  himself,  ns 

if  deeply  engaged  in  conversation . 

‘  The  palaces  of  the  Pacha,  both  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  are  ele¬ 
gantly,  though  not  magnificently  furnished.  In  the  latter,  I  observed 
an  excellent  portrait  of  his  son,  Seid  Bey  ;  and  several  other  pictures, 
which  showed  pretty  clearly  how  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran  are 
regarded  by  Mohammed  Ali/ — pp.  11 — 15. 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  at  the  Anti 
slavery  Convention  held  in  London  last  year,  a  memorial  on 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery  of  Egvpt  was  adopted,  which  Dr. 
Madden  undertook  to  present  to  Mohammed  Ali.  Of  the  Me¬ 
morial  itself  we  need  only  remark,  that  it  was  couched  in  a 
calm  and  dignified  style,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  respectful  yet 
highminded  remonstrance  every  way  worthy  of  the  body  from 
winch  it  emanated,  and  of  the  patriarchal  philanthropist  whose 
signature  it  bore.  This  interesting  document  was  presented  to 
the  Egyptian  ruler  at  his  palace  in  Alexandria  in  tlie  autumn 
of  last  year,  and  was  received  with  obvious  satisfaction.  Dr. 
Madden  gives  the  following  account  of  the  interview. 

*  His  Highness  received  the  address  with  apparent  feelings  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  deepest  interest  in  the  object  of  its 
])rayer.  He  entered  into  an  animated  conversation  witli  Colonel 
Hodges,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  and  myself,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  general.  And  I  have  seldom  seen  him  aj)pa- 
rently  so  pleased  with  any  communication  made  to  him,  and  to  all 
appearances,  so  well  disposed  towards  the  subjects  on  which  he  was 
addressed,  as  on  the  present  occasion.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
gracious  than  his  reception  of  the  address. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  long  conversation  that  took  place,  I  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  shrewdness  of  his  observations.  He  spoke  a  good 
deal,  and  not  one  word  that  was  not  pertinent  to  the  subject,  or  calcu- 
latcd  to  make  the  impression  he  desired.  In  the  course  of  this  con¬ 
versation,  he  said,  *  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  for  months  together  ;  I  have  thought  on  this  subject.  It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  settle  here.’  '  It  is  a  question  of  law,  and  lus  such 
it  must  be  decided  on  in  Constantinople,’  and  with  a  Very  significant 
smile,  *  if  you  would  succeed  in  putting  down  slavery,  you  must  go  to 
Constantinople.* 

‘  I  replied,  *  It  is  because  we  are  very  desirous  of  success,  vye  hM»k  to 
your  Highness  for  putting  an  end  to  the  abominable  traffic  in  Egyj)t. 
it  is  in  the  power  of  your  Highness  to  prevent  it  on  the  part  of  your 
ow'n  subjects.’  He  smiled  and  said,  ‘  ‘  In  shallah,*  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  abolish  it  altogether  ;  but  we  must  give  the  people  education 
first ;  slavery  here  is  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it  is  in  your  coun¬ 
tries.*  I  said  ‘  it  was  a  bad  thing  everywhere,  how'ever  the  slaves  were 
treated ;  the  men  w’ere  stolen  and  their  country  was  ravaged.^  * 
found  it  a  difficult  thing  to  abolish  slavery  in  your  colonies,  said 
Mohammed  Ali,  *  and  here  the  difficulty  would  be  much  greater,  for 
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the  people  are  accustomed  to  the  services  of  the  slaves,  and  if  tliere 
were  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  market,  they  would  complain  as  they 
did  before,  when  I  prevented  my  troops  making  the  slave  hunts  in 
Senaar.’ 

'  The  consul  observed,  ^  that  the  existence  of  the  slave  market  in 
Alexandria  was  a  scandal  to  the  place.’  The  Pacha  replied,  ‘  What 
ran  be  done  ?  slavery  exists  by  law,  and  it  is  only  at  Constantinople  it 
can  be  changed.’  ‘  I  told  his  Highness  that  the  subject  we  had  been 
speaking  about  was  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  that  it  depended  on  him  to 
put  a  total  stop  to  the  engagement  of  his  people  in  it.* 

‘  The  Pacha  then  said,  ‘  1  have  read  lately,  that  a  European  vessel 
had  been  seized  with  slaves  carrying  them  to  the  West  Indies,  so 
that  you  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ])ut  down  the  trade  yourselves.’ 

‘  ‘  I  said  it  was  very  true,  that  two  European  countries,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  disgraced  themselves  by  suffering  their  subjects  to  carry  on 
this  trade,  and  that  the  trade,  so  far  from  being  put  down,  was  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been,  for  that  the  ravages  of  this  trade  annually  cost 
to  Africa  little  short  of  300, ()()()  human  beings,  about  one-third  of 
which  survived  the  hardships  they  encountered,  and  lived  to  be  sold 
into  slavery  in  Cubii/and  the  Brazils.* 

‘  The  Pacha  replied,  ‘  The  difficulty  is  to  civilize  them  in  their  own 
country,  and  accustom  them  to  modes  of  life .  like  ours.  I  tried  to 
make  soldiers  of  them  some  years  ago,  but  they  died  here,  and  wher¬ 
ever  they  were  sent  ;  on  one  occasion,  about  7600  of  them  died  in  a 
short  time.  It  was  the  difference  of  living  and  the  change  from  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  to  a  sudden  abundance  of  food,  which  atleeted 
their  health,  and  caused  them  to  perish  ;  now  1  have  only  three  or  four 
hundred  of  them,  and  I  do  not  allow  my  people  to  make  slave-hunts  to 
procure  them  any  more.  In  their  own  country  they  live  on  almost 
nothing.  There  is  no  peace  amongst  them — here  is  one  tribe  living  on 
this  mountain — here’s  a  second  maraudiim  on  another — here's  a  third 
at  war  with  both,  all  at  war,  hunting  one  another,  and  making  slaves. 

‘  To  this  I  replied,  ‘  In  order  to  sell  them,  they  did  so,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  his  Highness  was, 
that  he  would  prevent  his  people  from  taking  any  part  in  this  trade, 
and  give  all  his  assistance  to  suppress  it.*  He  seemed  extremely 
pleased,  and  concluded  the  conversation  by  saying,  ‘  May  it  please  (lod 
to  enable  me  to  do  so.*  But  I  have  so  little  faith  in  Turkish  ‘  In 
shallahs,*  that  I  was  a  little  suspicious  of  the  human  assistance  intended 
to  Ik?  given  to  our  cause  by  his  Highness.  The  fact  is,  nothing  has 
l>een  yet  done  in  Egypt  to  give  any  effectual  check  to  the  slave-trade. 

— pp.  1 1 1 — 1 14. 


that  the  expectations  entertained  by  the 
rial  have  not  as  vet  been  realized.  4  liese 


We  regret  to  find 

framers  of  this  memorial  have  not  as  yet 
exjiectations  were  not  unreasonable,  as  it  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Convention  that  Mohammed  Ali  had  on  one 
occasion  expressed  his  strong  dissatisfaction  at  the  einployinent 
of  his  troops  in  slave-liunts,  and  his  wish  to  abolish  so  dis¬ 
honorable  a  traffic,  even  though  its  abolition  should  be  attended 
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with  some  sacrifices.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  promptings  of  a  narrow-minded  and  selfish 
policy  have  countervailed  for  "the  present  the  larger  views  and 
nobler  purposes  of  the  Egyptian  ruler.  The  exhausted  state  of 
his  exchequer  leaves  his  troops  perpetually  in  arrears  for  pay, 
and  these  murderous  slave-hunts  are  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
allaying  their  clamor,  and  of  contributing  somewhat  to  re¬ 
plenish  his  impoverished  finances.  Dr.  Madden  called  the 
attention  of  his  Highness  to  the  continuance  of  these  marauding 
expeditions,  in  a  memorial  replete  with  the  noblest  sentiments 
which  an  enlightened  Englishman  could  address  to  the  despotic 
ruler  of  an  eastern  country.  The  following  extracts  from  this 
memorial  evince  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  the  Convention 
made  of  their  delegate  on  this  occasion. 

‘  Deputed  by  that  body  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  your 
Highness,  the  best  token  I  can  give  of  being  in  some  slight  degree 
deserving  of  their  confidence  is,  by  addressing  your  Highness  plainly 
and  unreservedly,  without  fear  or  forgetfulness  of  your  authority,  or 
any  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  disposition  of  your  Highness  to  hear  the 
trutli  ;  and,  likewise  by  distinctly  pointing  out  the  glaring  evils  of  this 
nefarious  traffic  in  human  beings,  so  extensively  carried  (ui  by  your 
jieople,  and  by  respectfully  but  frankly  stating  to  your  Highness  that 
the  single  measure  taken  at  Fezaglou  for  the  repression  of  this  crime 
on  the  part  of  your  authorities  is  utterly  insufficient  to  meet  an  evil  of 
such  magnitude  as  this . 

‘  Hut  I  grieve  to  say,  that  on  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  measures  which  your  Highness  is  desirous  should  be  taken  to  stop 
this  traffic  on  the  part  of  your  officers,  nothing  whatever  has  been  yet 
done  to  give  effect  to  the  orders  issued  for  its  jirevention . 

‘  And  with  no  less  wonder  have  I  learned  that  within  the  last  twelve 
months  two  slave-hunts  have  been  conducted  with  all  the  regularity 
and  parade  of  a  large  military  movement,  and  not  only  were  connived 
at,  but  were  actually  aided  and  abetted  by  the  authorities  of  y<mr 
Highness  at  Sennaar  and  its  neighboring  districts. 

‘An  opinion,  notwithstanding,  had  of  late  become  prevalent  in 
Kugland,  that  you  had  taken  sucli  measures  for  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  as  had  already  sensibly  affected  slavery  itself,  or  at 
least  diminished  tlie  supply  on  which  that  system  mainly  depended  for 
its  continuance.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  much  error  has  been 
disseminated  on  this  subject  amongst  a  class  of  persons  not  much 
accustomed  to  be  deceived  by  the  apologists  of  those  who  sanction 
slavery,  or  give  to  its  terr(»rs  the  blandishments  of  an  under-stiited 
account  of  its  enormities,  and  a  very  exaggerated  (uie  of  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  for  their  prevention.  N(>r  will  your  Highness  Ihj 
able  very  readily  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  our  credulity,  when  you 
consider,  only  for  a  moment,  the  crowded  state  of  the  slave-markets  of 
Alexandria  and  Cairo.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  nearly  20() 
women  and  children  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  of  Cairo, 

vni  .V  Y 
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and  upwards  of  100  in  that  of  Alexandria.  On  the  30th  of  Anj^st, 
1840,  the  following  were  the  numbers  in  the  slave-market  of  Cairo 


Abyssinian  women  .  .  .  .  .  *17 

Ditto  boys . 9 

Negro  women  ......  75 

Ditto  boys  ......  90 


191 


‘  These  returns  were  obtained  from  one  of  the  principal  Gellabs  of 
the  slave-market  at  Cairo ;  and  the  following  from  the  general  book  of 
registry,  kept  by  the  same  jK^rson,  of  all  the  slaves  brought  from  the 
upper  country,  to  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1840  : — 


Abyssinian  women 
Ditto  children 

Negro  women 

Ditto  children 


170\) 

120 

3000 

270 


Kunuchs  ....... 

Negro  men  of  dift'erent  countries,  not  brought 
down  to  the  markets  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
and  sold  in  Sennaar,  Darfour,  &c. 


5090 

4(M) 


5000 


10,490 

•  So  that  the  number  of  negroes  ca])tured  by  your  people,  in  the 
different  slave-hunts  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1849, 
exceeded  ten  thousand. 

‘  Now,  1  have  positive  information  that  a  large  portion  of  this  num¬ 
ber  were  captured  by  marauding  parties,  coin])osed  chiefly  of  your 
soldiers,  and  consisting  of  so  many  as  a  thousand  persons  on  a  single 
occasion,  coming  from  Sennaar,  so  recently  even  as  1839  :  nay,  in()re, 
that  your  troops  were  paid  even  so  lately  with  the  slaves  taken  in  one 
of  these  expeditions.’ — pp.  129—  135. 


The  following,  taken  from  the  same  document,  presents  a 
summary  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  it  exists  at  present  which 
every  benevolent  mind  will  peruse  with  sorrow. 

‘  In  conclusion,  may  it  please  your  Highness,  I  wa)uld  beg  leave  to 
recall  the  facts  to  w’hich  I  have  endeavored  to  direct  your  attention. 

‘  1 .  At  the  expiration  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  I  have  visited  Kgypt 
for  the  second  time,  and  I  find  slavery,  and  the  trade  in  slaves,  un¬ 
changed  in  their  character,  and  unrestrained  by  any  measure  of  yotir 
Highness  adopted  for  their  suppression. 

‘  2.  1  find  the  slave-markets  glutted  with  negro  w’omen  and  children 
as  heretofore. 

‘3.  I  find  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Alexandria  for  Turkey,  on 
Iniard  Kuropean  vessels,  carried  on  ojienly  at  the  present  time. 

‘  4.  I  find  the  prices  of  slaves  actually  lowered  by  the  increase  of 
the  nuinlK'rs  brought  down  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  those  slaves. 
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children  and  women,  selling  from  (K)0  piastres  to  ]  ,500  a  head,  or  from 
six  pounds  sterling  to  fifteen  ^munds  each. 

*  5.  I  find  the  slave-hunts  are  carried  on  by  your  people,  and  even 
by  your  soldiers,  as  usual,  and  the  only  prohibition  that  has  l)een 
issued  is  one  given  in  the  presence  of  certain  European  Consuls  at 
Fezaglou,  that  never  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

‘  ().  I  find  the  same  evils  arising  from  this  nefarious  trade,  and  the 
same  barbarous  monopoly  in  mutilated  beings  permitted  as  heretofore, 
and  even  encouraged  by  your  authorities  in  Upper  Egypt. 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of  reform  is  said  to  be  moving  over 
the  land  ;  we  are  told  the  enlightened  views  of  your  Highness  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  removal  of  all  abuses.  Those  in  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  the  mosques,  which  for  ages  had  been  protected  even  by 
the  law  itself,  were  got  rid  of  by  your  Highness,  without  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  going  to  Constantinople,  and  the  s;mction  of  the 
law  itself  was  set  aside  to  enable  your  Highness  to  turn  these  funds  to 
an  account  more  useful  to  the  state. 

‘  But  when  the  grand  abuse  of  all  is  ap])roached,  and  the  outrages 
are  pointed  out  that  are  committed  on  humanity,  by  the  subjects  of 
your  Highness — when  the  barbarous  traffic  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
human  beings  like  ourselves  is  brought  before  you — when  the  question 
is  not  one  of  rents  and  revenue,  of  beans  and  cotton,  but  one  of  flesh 
and  blood,  of  life  and  liberty,  of  duty  and  of  justice  ;  the  advocate  of 
the  negro  must  be  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  confer  with  the  Mufti 
about  the  propriety  of  any  change,  because  the  veneration  of  your 
Highness  for  the  law  is  such,  as  to  extend  even  to  the  shadmv  of  it, 
under  which  slavery  so  tranquilly  reposes  in  those  countries  that  are 
subject  to  you.’ — pp.  145 — 147. 


The  expeditions  which  are  destined  for  the  capture  of  slaves 
consist  of  large  parties  of  soldiers,  who  proceed  with  all  the 
regularity  of  military  movement,  and  are  habituated  by  long 
practice  to  the  perpetration  of  every  crime.  Hardened  by  their 
infernal  occupation,  they  march  without  reluctance  to  tin* 
mountains  of  Nubia  in  search  of  their  prey,  where,  as  blood¬ 
hounds  thirsting  for  carnage,  they  spread  terror  and  death 
amongst  the  wretched  children  of  Africa.  No  words  can  ade¬ 
quately  describe  the  horrors  of  their  course  :  *  A  fire  devoureth 
‘  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burnetii ;  the  land  is  as 

*  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate 

*  wilderness.’  Dr.  Madden  has  printed  an  account  of  one  of  these 
expeditions,  which  was  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Hallme,  aGerman 
naturalist,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  atrocities  practised.  It 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1838,  and  was  conducted 
by  a  large  military  force  acting  umler  the  direct  authority  of  the 
viceroy.  The  details  furnished  are  of  the  most  horrifying 
nature,  and  serve  to  prove  that  crime  is  of  the  same  hardening 
nature  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  perpetrated.  I  he 

orders  receive<l  by  the  troops  w(*n*  to  procure  .5,(K)0  slaves,  and 

*  o  Y  ^ 
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the  plan  adopted  was  to  proceed  successively  to  various  settle¬ 
ments  in  Nubia,  and  either  by  craft  or  open  force  to  seize  on 
the  negro  inhabitants.  The  most  determined  and  courageous 
resistance  was  made  by  many  of  the  negro  tribes ;  but  the 
superior  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  troops  overcame  all 
resistance,  and  a  frightful  destruction  of  human  life  ensued. 

It  is  as  though  Moloch  exulted  to  show  on  such  occasions  how 
completely  the  human  spirit  could  be  imbued  with  his  own 
demoniac  frenzy.  Let  the  following  suffice  as  an  example. 

^  The  village  of  this  tribe,  situated  on  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the 
mountain,  was  difficult  to  be  taken  by  storm^  and  the  commander,  in 
order  not  to  suffer  loss,  resolved  to  blockade  it,  and  to  force  the 
negroes  to  surrender  from  want  of  water.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
days,  and  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  these  poor  creatures  who 
did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  had  not  a 
drop  of  water  on  the  fourth  day.  The  cattle  were  killed  on  the  first 
day,  in  order  not  to  diminish  the  supply  of  water  ;  on  the  sixth  day, 
several  children  and  old  people  perished  through  thirst ;  and  on  the 
seventh  day,  the  mortality  was  so  general,  that  they  resolved  to  sur¬ 
render.  Some  advised  to  make  a  sally,  but  others,  feeling  exhausted, 
thought  it  would  be  of  no  use  ;  and  when  on  the  eighth  day  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  thirst  destroyed  hundreds,  and  many  in  despair  cut  open 
their  bellies  with  their  two-edged  knives,  and  thus  destroyed  them¬ 
selves,  the  remainder  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

‘  Of  more  than  2000  people  only  1049  were  alive,  some  had  died  of 
thirst,  and  some  had  destroyed  themselves. 

‘  When  the  Turks  entered  the  village,  they  found  the  huts  filled 
with  corpses,  several  w'ere  indeed  alive,  but  so  exhausted,  that  they 
could  scarcely  keep  themselves  erect.  But  with  knocks  from  the 
butt-end  of  the  guns,  and  flogging,  these  poor  creatures  were  driven 
out  of  their  luits,  and  suffiering  all  kinds  of  ill-treatment,  were  drag¬ 
ged  into  the  camp,  and  from  thence  sent  to  Lobeid,  but  more  than 
150  died  on  their  way  there.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  departure  of 
this  transportation  of  slaves,  when  the  caravan  halted,  and  the  prison¬ 
ers  as  usual  lay  down  in  small  divisions,  an  old  woman,  on  account  of 
her  former  suffering,  and  from  her  long  march  entrely  exhausted,  could 
not  reach  the  appointed  place  with  sufficient  readiness,  an  unfeeling 
soldier  gave  her  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun,  so  that  she  sank  to 
the  ground  almost  lifeless.  Her  son,  who  witnessed  this  ill-treatment, 
and  not  being  able  to  master  his  feelings,  flew  with  great  fury  at 
the  soldier,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  with  the  sheba  fastened  to  his 
neck,  that  he  likewise  sank  to  the  ground.  This  served  as  an  ap¬ 
pointed  signal  ;  all  the  slaves  wearing  a  sheba  fell  on  the  soldiers,  and 
knocked  several  of  them  down,  s(»  that  before  they  could  seize  their 
guns,  and  fix  their  bayonets  at  the  end,  fifty- six  negroes,  favored  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  confusion  in  the  camp,  had  fled,  and 
safely  escaped  ;  while  the  country  people,  into  whose  care  they  had 
been  committed,  remained  quiet  spectators,  a  proof  of  the  interest  they 
take  in  such  captures. 
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‘  The  main  troops  bad  in  the  mean  time  continued  tlieir  march,  and 
taken  a  mountain  by  storm,  but  not  without  loss.  The  village,  situated 
near  a  steep  precipice,  could  only  be  attacked  on  one  side,  and  having 
a  good  supply  of  water,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  blockade  it. 
That  being  the  case,  they  attempted  to  storm  it.  W  ith  unprecedented 
fury  they  fought  on  both  sides ;  the  assailants  had  to  pay  dearly  with 
their  blood  for  every  step  they  advanced.  The  negroes  blocked  up  all 
the  passes,  made  use  of  every  stone,  of  every  tree,  and  every  elevation 
hehind  which  they  could  hide,  and  rushed  on  the  enemy,  so  that  they 
could  only  reach  the  summit  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  soldiers  to  make  use  of  their  guns ;  for,  creeping  like  ants  on 
liands  and  feet,  they  were  unable  to  take  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  consequently,  many  of  them  were  pierced  with  the  lances  of  the 
negroes,  before  they  could  stand  erect,  and  in  their  fall  they  dragged 
others  with  them.  Firing  the  cannon  w'as  quite  useless,  and  could  not 
he  continued  for  fear  of  injuring  their  own  troops.  The  battle  was 
fearful,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  undecided ;  but  the  soldiers  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  linn  footing  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
taid,  and  were  enabled  to  make  an  attack  with  their  bayonets.  That 
decided  the  conflict ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  resistance  of 
the  negroes,  the  village  was  at  last  taken.  The  bloodshed  w'hich 
ensued  w  as  horrible.  All  w’ho  defended  themselves  were  killed  with¬ 
out  mercy  ;  children,  women,  and  old  men  were  stabbed  with  bayo¬ 
nets,  the  huts  were  burned  down,  and  everything  ransacked ;  in  short, 
these  unhappy  creatures  were  treated  with  the  most  ferocious  cruelty. 
All  that  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  wTre  immediately 
dragged  dow  n  into  the  camp  ;  those  wdio  endeavored  to  hide  themselves 
in  caves  or  cliffs,  were  driven  out  again,  or  suffocated  by  means  of  fire 
and  smoke.  All  imaginable  cruelties  W'ere  practised,  and  not  discon¬ 
tinued  till  every  one  of  these  unfortunate  peo])le  w  as  either  killed  or 
led  aw^ay  into  slavery.  All  that  remained  of  their  poor  possessions, 
and  that  could  not  be  carried  away,  w'as  destroyed,  and  at  last  the 
whole  village  was  razed  to  the  ground.' — pp.  104 — 108. 

Our  readers  have  heard  much  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  and  no  words  can  overstate  them;  yet  it  would  seem 
that  equal  atrocities  are  practised  on  the  negroes  in  journeying 
from  their  mountain  settlements  to  Cordofan,  whither  they  are 
hurried  for  distribution  and  sale  by  their  Egyptian  oppressors. 
M.  Pallme  accompanied  the  wretened  ca))tives  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  and  we  transcribe  his  account  for  the  information  of 
our  readers. 

‘  I  W'as,  alas,  myself  eye-witness  of  the  misery  of  the  prisoners.  No 
pen  can  describe  w  hat  cruelties  these  poor  creatures,  who  w’ere  already 
cast  dow'n  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  goods,  and  especially  the  loss 
of  their  liberty,  had  to  suffer  on  their  way.  Partly  with  the  heavy 
sheba  round  their  necks,  or  tied  together  two  and  two,  with 
strong  leather  strings,  or  their  hands  fastened  with  clasps,  these  poor 
negroes  were  driven  along  like  cattle,  and  treated  with  tar  less  induU 
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{▼ence,  and  much  more  severity.  Most  of  them  covered  with  wounds 
which  they  had  received  in  the  battle,  or  from  the  friction  of  the 
sheba,  the  leather  strings,  or  the  clasps,  had  to  suffer  the  most  excru¬ 
ciating  pains,  and  if  they  became  too  exhausted  to  keep  pace  with  the 
others,  still  greater  sufferings  awaited  them. 

*  The  cries  and  lamentations  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  as  well  as 
the  weeping  and  crying  of  the  children,  who  either  had  lost  their 
parents  when  the  village  was  taken  by  storm,  or  were  too  much 
fatigued  to  follow  their  mothers,  who  were  still  more  so ;  who  suffered 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  did  not  receive  a  morsel  of  bread  to  satisfy 
their  hunger,  nor  a  drop  of  w'ater  to  quench  their  thirst,  from  the  hard¬ 
hearted  Turks ;  all  this  could  move  a  heart  of  stone,  but  it  made  no 
impression  on  these  unfeeling  capturers.  They  W'alked  indifferently 
l»y  the  side  of  their  prisoners,  and  only  stimulated  them  to  advance, 
by  blows  and  strokes.  As  all  who  were  found  alive  were  carried 
off,  there  w^as  a  great  number  blind,  lame,  old,  or  otherwise  feeble 
people,  respecting  whom  they  knew  beforehand,  that  they  would 
either  perish  on  the  way  or  fetch  no  price. 

'  But  this  was  not  regarded ;  all  w'ere  unmercifully  taken  from 
their  homely  hearth  and  left  to  their  fi\te ;  their  only  care  was  to 
]>rocure  the  requisite  number  of  slaves  demanded  by  government. 

*  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  they  halted,  the  slaves  were 
arranged  into  different  divisions  after  their  ages,  and  received  their 
fiM>d,  w'hich  consisted  of  boiled  maize  (dohna)  ;  no  salt  is  given,  and 
the  maize  is  boiled  so  hard,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  adults  to 
chew  it ;  the  children  wdiose  teeth  are  too  tender  to  chew'  this  kind 
of  corn,  swallow  it  like  pills,  and  afterwards  perish  most  miserably, 
as  they  cannot  digest  what  they  have  sw'allowed,  w'hich  makes  their 
bellies  swell.  I  frequently  saw  that  mothers  chew’ed  it  for  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

‘  When  the  division  of  the  prisoners  w'as  made  in  the  camp  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ages,  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  children  (w'lio 
anxiously  embraced  their  parents),  the  sick  and  the  wounded ;  the 
former  were  violently  torn  from  tlie  arms  of  their  parents,  in  order 
that  they  might  accustom  themselves  to  eat  alone  ;  and  the  sick  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  food  iis  the  healthy  ;  several  of  them  ]>referred  to 
throw  themselves  crying  into  the  sand,  and  endeavored  to  refresh 
their  weak  limbs,  refusing  to  to  take  any  food.  If  any  one  became 
so  exhausted  that  they  saw  no  possibility  of  driving  him  any  further, 
or  if  he  w'as  already  dying,  they  would  throw  him  aside  like  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  let  him  either  perish  from  exhaustion  or  be  torn  by 
wild  beasts.  Bread  is  not  even  heard  of,  although  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  baking  some  on  their  march  ;  this,  how’ever,  w'ould  in  their 
opinion  be  suj)ertluous  for  the  poor  slaves,  and  they  must  content 
themselves  with  food  which  is  too  bad  for  cattle.  As  soon  as  the 
signal  of  decampment  was  given,  every  one  was  obliged  to  hasten 
to  his  detachment ;  w’hoever  came  only  one  minute  too  late,  w'as 
beaten  w’ith  whips  and  the  butt-ends  of  the  guns.  Old  men  and 
women,  who,  bent  with  old  age,  could  scarcely  creep  along,  suffered 
the  same  ill-treatment,  and  were  left  behind  in  the  sand,  if  they 
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were  not  able  to  advance  ;  and  the  children  were  not  allowed  to 
take  leave  of  their  dear  relatives ;  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  they 
could  only  look  at  them,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  In  order  not 
to  see  the  father  left  behind  in  so]  miserable  a  situation,  wives  and 
daughters  took  him  between  them  and  helped  him  on,  while  he  had 
his  arms  round  their  necks,  and  he  was  sometimes  carried  by  them. 

‘  Children  from  six  years,  and  even  from  four  years  of  iige,  were 
obliged  to  run.  But  they  could  seldom  bear  the  fatiguing  march, 
aiitl  were  obliged  to  be  carried  by  their  mothers  and  sisters.  I  even 
saw  mothers  with  a  sucking  babe  in  one  arm,  a  child  of  two  years 
of  age  in  the  other,  and  at  last  an  exhausted  boy  on  their  backs, 
sink  under  this  threefold  burden . 

‘  An  hour  before  sunset,  they  halted  again,  and  distributed  boiled 
corn  (dohna)  among  the  slaves.  But  during  the  night,  the  misery  of 
the  slaves  reached  its  highest  pitch.  In  the  month  of  January,  in 
which  the  change  of  the  temperature  is  generally  keenly  felt,  as  the 
thermometer  frequently  hills  to  eight  degrees,  the  cold  was  so  intense, 
that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  cold  of  Northern  Germany,  when 
four  or  five  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Let  the  reader  remem~ 
l»er  that  the  poor  negroes  are  naked,  without  any  covering,  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  he  can  judge  what  these  poor  people  had 
to  suffer ;  fires  were,  indeed,  kindled ;  but  as  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  wood,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  against  the  cold.  The 
wailing  and  moaning  of  the  children,  sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  were 
therefore  terrible  ;  and  one  morning  they  found  a  sucking  child  frozen 
to  death,  still  on  the  breast  of  its  mother.  The  negroes  have,  indeed, 
no  covering  when  in  their  villages,  but  are  quite  naked,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  cotton  girdle  round  their  loins  ;  but  during  the  night  they 
lie  in  their  huts  and  cover  themselves  with  skins,  all  of  which  they 
were  deprived  of  on  their  march. 

‘  I'hose  who  wore  the  sheba  round  their  necks  could  not  sleep  on 
account  of  pain,  their  necks  were  so  pressed  together,  that  they  could 
not  move  them,  and  thus  not  one  was  free  from  suffering.  A  woman 
near  her  confinement  was  delivered,  one  night,  without  any  assistance. 
The  neiv-born  babe  was  wrapped  up  in  a  shirt  which  I  had  given  to 
the  mother,  and  safely  brought  to  Lobeid.  I  gave  my  donkey  to  the 
mother  to  ride  on. 

‘  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  the  misery  which  I 
ivitnessed  during  the  time  I  remained  with  them.  Language  fails ; 
the  sufferings  which  the  slaves  have  to  undergo  is  beyond  conception, 
and  no  words  can  describe  the  pain  which  a  sensitive  heart  feels 
when  witnessing  such  scenes.  I  did  all  in  my  power,  partly  by  kind 
ivords,  and  partly  by  small  presents,  to  make  the  soldiers  as  well  as 
the  countrv  people  who  had  to  escort  the  slaves  more  compassionate  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  many  of  them  would  take  a  poor  child  that 
could  not  move  his  wounded  feet  any  longer  in  the  sand,  or  that  was  a 
burden  to  his  exhausted  mother,  on  his  arms,  and  carry  it  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  way.  But  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
the  acts  of  cruelty,  and  I  was  obliged  one  day  to  see  an  unfeeling 
soldier  knock  down  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun,  a  poor  man  whose 
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feet  were  quite  inflamed  on  account  of  tlie  wounds  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  battle,  and  whom  pain  prevented  from  keeping  step  with  the 
others. 

‘  I  ^vas  no  longer  master  of  my  feelings ;  I  drew  my  sword,  and 
would  have  hewn  this  tiger  into  pieces  if  my  servant  had  not  stopt 
me,  by  wrenching  the  sword  out  of  my  hand ;  he  likewise  took  iny 
pistols  from  me,  and  did  not  return  either  until  he  saw  that  my  anger 
had  cooled. 

‘  On  the  eighth  day  the  whole  expedition  arrived  at  Loheid,  where 
the  distribution  of  the  slaves  took  place,  and  this  is  the  chief  reason 
that  the  soldiers  treat  the  slaves  so  unmercifully ;  for  as  they  are 
obliged  to  take  these  instead  of  the  arrear  ])ay,  and  that  at  a  very  high 
price,  and  as  the  slaves  frequently  die  before  they  have  sold  them 
again,  and  the  soldiers  consequently  lose  all,  they  try  all  they  can  to 
let  the  old  and  fwble  perish  l)ef(»re  they  reach  L(d)eid.  If  the  troops  in 
Cordofan,  and  in  other  provinces,  received  their  pay  in  ready  money,  I 
feel  convinced  that  they  would  treat  these  unfortunate  people  with 
more  humanity.* — pp.  168 — 


Such  are  the  means  adopted  to  replenish  the  slave  marts  of 
Egy  pt  and  Turkey,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  atro¬ 
cious  character.  Once  admit  a  right  of  ])roj)erty  in  man,  and 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  enormities  which  will  be  perpetrat(‘d. 
Avarice — griping,  remorseless  avarice — will  pursue  its  horrible 
vocation  regardless  alike  of  human  suffering  and  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  vengeance  of  heaven.  The  history  of  all  nations  goes  to 
prove  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  brutality  and  crime.  It  cannot  be  perpetuated  without  them, 
— it  would  die  out  for  want  of  victims  if  the  man-stealer  did  not 
go  forth  in  the  shape  of  European  traders,  or  of  Turkish  inerce- 
naries,  to  procure  a  fresh  supply  for  its  charnel-house.  Ihe 
extinction  of  slavery,  therefore,  is  the  only  effectual  means  of 
abolishing  the  slave-trade.  Other  means  may  palliate,  but  this 
alone  will  terminate  an  evil  under  which  Africa  has  groaned  for 
centuries.  To  this,^therefore,  the  combined  labors  of  j)hilanthro- 
j)ists  should  be  directed,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  recent  Anti- 
slavery  Convention,  because  it  has  served  to  open  up  to  view 
the  whole  field  of  exertion,  exhibiting  to  the  humane  of  every 
creed  and  clime  what  remains  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  degraded 
and  suffering  humanity. 

Ihe  pleas  by  which  the  Egyptian  ruler  sought  to  evade  the 
manly  and  indignant  remonstrances  of  Dr.  Madden,  were  flimsy 
and  delusive  in  the  extreme.  Slavery  he  affirmed  was  lawlul, 
and  Constantinople  was  the  seat  of  the  chief  functionary  of  the 
law.  Thither,  therefore,  our  countryman  was  advised  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Mufti,  as  though  Moham¬ 
med  Ali, who  had  despised  Turkish  law  and  braved  the  Sultans 
power,  were  incapable  of  doing  an  act  of  justice,  or  of  restrain- 
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in^  his  own  subjects  from  the  perpetration  of  enormous  wrongs, 
without  the  sanction  of  those  functionaries  against  whom  liis 
life  has  been  one  act  of  continuous  rebellion.  The  hollowness 
of  this  plea  is  ably  exposed  by  Dr.  INladden,  whose  words  we 
quote. 

‘  Your  Highness  w'as  pleased  to  inform  me,  that  the  great  impedi- 
ineiit  to  the  suj)pression  cd’  this  trade,  or  the  restriction  of  slavery  itself, 
was  tlie  sanction  which  the  latter  received  from  the  law  and  religion  of 
the  land ;  and,  therefore,  to  effect  any  change  it  would  he  necessary  to 
go  to  Constantinople,  and  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the 
religion  and  the  law',  in  any  measure  that  should  be  proposed  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  trade  in  slaves. 

‘  The  fact,  1  am  perfectly  aw'are,  is  not  to  he  denied,  that  slavery,  as 
it  existed  of  old  in  the  form  of  domestic  servitude,  is  recognized  by  the 
law',  hut  your  Highness  must  he  w'ell  aware  that  the  harhanms  w'ars 
w  hich  are  made  on  the  pe(q)le  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
slaves ;  the  ])erlidy  that  is  practised  in  entra])ping  unwary  natives  ; 
the  violence  that  is  employed  in  seizing  on  their  defenceless  w’oinen 
and  children  ;  the  murders  that  are  committed  in  the  snrprisal  of  their 
villages,  and  the  surrounding  of  their  habitations;  the  starving  of  their 
people  into  terms  of  submission,  wdiere  they  hav'e  resisted  the  ma¬ 
rauders ;  the  violation  of  their  women  ;  the  capture  of  the  young  and 
ihe  robust,  the  slaughter  of  the  old  and  the  infirm  ;  the  burning  of  their 
dwellings  ;  the  w  asting  of  their  lands  — in  sort,  that  this  savage  war¬ 
fare,  and  the  atrocities  that  follow'  in  its  train,  are  now  here  prescribed 
or  sanctioned  by  your  law'. 

‘  It  would  be  a  calumny  to  assert,  that  the  religion  which  is  founded 
on  that  law',  is  chargeable  w'ith  the  crimes  that  are  committed  by  the 
wretches  w  lio  follow'  this  felonious  trade.  This  trade,  may  it  please 
your  Highness,  is  at  variance  with  every  law  human  and  divine,  and 
the  wickedness  of  it  being  unkncwvn  to  the  giver  of  your  law',  the 
system  that  has  arisen  from  it,  and  exists  only  by  its  continuance,  esm- 
not  be  considered  as  that  kind  of  servitude  that  was  tolerated  by  him, 
and  which  had  for  its  object  the  disposal  of  ])risoners  captured  in  w’ars, 
undertaken  for  an  aim  very  different  from  that  of  the  slave-hunts  of 
f^ennaar . 

‘  It  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  the  people  of  England  that  the  slave-trade 
W'as  to  be  tolerated  in  J'^gypt  on  the  ground  of  its  legality,  lhat  j)lea 
can  only  be  admitted  for  its  continuance  by  those  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  Mohammedan  law.  It  would  not  be  believed  that  a  prince 
"ho  has  the  pow’er  to  triumph  over  the  deepest  rooted  prejudices  of 
his  people — 1(»  carry  his  victorious  armies  into  distant  countries  to 
oppose  successfully  the  greatest  obstacles  that  can  be  throw'll  in  the 
W'ay  (»f  the  accomplishment  of  his  political  designs,  had  not  the  means 
ftt  iiis  command  of  abolishing  this  trade,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
evil  practices  that  have  grow  n  out  of  it.’ — Ib.  pp.  l.lfi— 141. 

'  Your  Highness  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  when  y<»u  recently 
established  the  national  guard  at  Cairo,  to  send  to  the  Mufti  at  Stam- 
IkuiI  ^ihe  head  of  the  religion),  to  consult  him  cm  the  investiture  of  the 
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Sheikel  Islcm  of  El  ^lasr  (or  tlie  chief  of  the  law  at  Cairo)  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  rank  and  dignity  of  a  general,  and  yet  the  law  and  the  religion  had 
made  this  man  their  minister,  and  the  exigency  of  the  times  made  this 
minister  your  soldier.  Here  the  law  and  the  custom  of  ages  were 
opposed  to  tlie  change,  but  the  wants  of  the  state  and  the  will  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  required  that  it  should  be  made. 

*  The  same  will  I  would  fain  see  exerted  in  effecting  another  change, 
and  one  that  would  give  the  death-blow  in  Egypt  to  the  crime  of 
stealing  men,  and  retaining  these  stolen  men  in  slavery.  I  cannot 
allow  myself  to  believe  this  will  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  your  High¬ 
ness.  Other  matters,  unfortunately  considered  of  greater  moment  and 
more  immediate  political  importance,  have  turned  away  the  attention 
of  your  Highness  from  this  subject,  and  afforded  you  but  a  single  op¬ 
portunity  of  manifesting  a  desire  to  repress  the  enormities  of  this  traffic 
on  the  part  of  your  military  commanders  at  Fezaglou. 

‘  That  lesson  has  been  lost  for  want  of  repetition.  It  is  not  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  of  generosity,  or  a  single  effort  of  benevolence,  that  is 
sufficient  to  encounter  and  overcome  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  that 
of  slavery  in  any  of  its  forms,  but  a  series  of  energetic  measures,  wisely 
devised  and  resolutely  directed  to  the  abolition  of  it.’ — pp.  147»  Idd. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  contains  some  interesting  in¬ 
formation  respecting  Indian  slavery,  and  the  persecution  to 
which  the  Jews  have  recently  been  subjected  at  Damascus,  hut 
for  the  reason  already  stated  we  pass  over  these  topics.  The 
former  we  purpose  ere  long  entering  upon  at  large,  and  in  the 
moantime'w  e  recommend  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  already 
done  so,  immediately  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  heart¬ 
rending  but  instructive  details  of  the  present  volume. 


Art.  IV.  Sermons  on  Practical  Snhjccts,  By  the  late  L  ant  Carpentkh, 
LL.l).  bvo.  pp.  xvi.,  502.  Bristol  and  London.  1640. 

E  have  lately  had  occasion  to  apply  the  protest, — ‘  non 
tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  istis, — in  lamenting  the  fee¬ 
bleness  and  manifold  incompetency  of  some  who  have  put 
themselves  forward  as  the  assertors  and  vindicators  of  great 
principles  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  acknowledging  the  superior 
talent  and  temper,  and  in  no  small  degree  excellent  moral 
sentiments,  of  those  who  answered  the  unwise  challenge  by 
coming  forth  on  the  other  side.  This  proceeding  has  exposed 
ns  to  the  severe  censures  of  a  party,  which  does  not  appear  to  deem 
itself  bound  to  observe  the  rules  of  truth  and  equity  in  its  manner 
of  treating  opponents.  We  lament  this,  not  for  our  ownsakes, 
but  for  theirs,  and  for  tlie  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  gospel- 
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truth  by  its  being  associated  with  unworthy  methods  of  advo¬ 
cacy.  We  trust  that  we  have  ‘  learned  Christ  ’  to  better  pur- 
pose  than  to  have  recourse  to  means,  under  the  pretence  of  serving 
him,  which  violate  the  obligations  of  veracity  and  justice.  We 
feel  ourselves  to  be  ‘  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,’  and  from 
the  heart  we  desire  to  ‘  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord:’  but,  on  this 
very  account,  we  are  the  more  bound,  to  ‘  speak  and  act  the 
*  truth  (aXriOevEiv)  in  love,’  and  ‘in  meekness  to  instruct  those 
‘  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  ’  to  that  which  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  is  ‘  the  doctrine  according  to  godliness, — as  the  truth  is 
‘  in  Jesus.’  It  is  our  solemn  and  heart-felt  conviction  tliat  the 
essence  of  the  gospel  is  exterminated,  and  its  blessings  inter¬ 
cepted,  by  those  who  reject  the  proper  deity  of  our  J^aviour’s 
pre-existent  nature,  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  w  orld  by 
ins  sacrificial  oft’ering  up  of  himself,  the  infinite  value  of  his 
obedience,  and  the  influence  of  His  Spirit  in  the  production  and 
maturing  of  a  holy  character.  Therefore,  we  are  doing  all  in 
our  pow  er  to  maintain  and  diffuse  those  truths,  with  their  whole 
range  of  alliances :  and  therefore  also  we  should  judge  ourselves 
to  be  very  questionable  friends  to  them,  not  to  say  absolutely 
treacherous,  were  we  not  to  ‘  do  justice  and  love  mercy,’  with 
regard  to  those  who  pain  our  hearts  and  awaken  our  fears. 

Nor  would  we  be  insensible  to  the  reflection,  that  the  way  to 
instruct  and  convince  is  not  that  of  indiscriminate  condemna¬ 
tion  and  ruthless  threatenings,  which  never  fail  to  be  associated 
with  false  assumptions  and  moral  misrepresentations.  The  im¬ 
perfection  and  sinfulness  of  human  minds  are  shown  in  many 
deep-working  w  ays ;  and  these  require  a  cautious  and  jealous 
observance.  The  limits  of  religious  truth  and  error  often  melt  into 
each  other,  by  a  gradation  almost  imperceptible.  In  the  con- 
Hicting  systems  of  those  who  sincerely  believe  in  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  there  are  not  many  errors  which  do  not  involve  some  im¬ 
portant  and  most  precious  truth,  either  held  defectively  or 
driven  to  an  extreme  wdiich  sets  it  in  a  position  at  variance  with 
some  otlier  truth.  Often,  the  warmest  supporters  of  a  momen¬ 
tous  doctrine  blend  with  it  some  subtle  error,  or  some  perni¬ 
cious  principle  of  a  practical  nature.  There  are  many  and  very 
diverse  ways  in  which  we  may  ‘  have  a  zeal  on  the  behalf  of 
‘  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ;’  and,  as  the  conse- 
(pience  of  w'bich,  we  may  disfigure  the  form  and  fair  pronortions 
of  truth,  defile  its  beauty,  and  obscure  its  evidence.  In  such 
case,  it  is  presented  under  an  appearance  of  deformity  and  de¬ 
gradation  to  those  who  have  imbil)ed  prejudices  against  it ;  no 
friendly  hand  interposes  to  unravel  the  confusion  and  eliminate 
the  wrong  assumptions;  and  truths  of  the  first  importance  are 
apprehended  falsely  and  rejected  precipitately;  or  the  misun- 
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(lerstandin^  and  dislike,  })roduced  by  early  impressions,  are 
confirmed  for  life.  Of  this  process  vve  have  painful  instances  in 
our  knowledge. 

Another  result  of  these  infirmities  and  wanderings  of  our 
weak  nature  is  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  truth  may  be  pro¬ 
fessed  in  form  but  denied  in  spirit,  on  the  other,  essential  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel,  the  ^  things  which  accompany  salvation,’ 
are  really  held  in  some  other  shape  and  dress  by  persons  who 
take  them  not  in  our  mode  of  representation.  To  us,  that  mode 
appears  the  most  just  and  scripturally  proper  :  but,  from  the 
various  constitution  and  circumstances  of  other  minds,  the 
objects  are  viewed  from  diftbrent  points,  and  are  j)resented 
under  other  colors  and  relations.  As  often  in  natural  substances, 
sensible  pro})erties  are  altered  by  combination,  but  latent 
qualities  remain  and,  though  in  a  new  development,  have 
not  lost  their  efficacy ;  so,  in  the  acting  and  reacting  of  moral 
sentiments,  unexpected  and  surprising  compounds  are  sometimes 
produced,  without  neutralizing  the  practical  result,  or  extin¬ 
guishing  ‘  the  faith  of  God’s  elect.’ 

We  are  sensible  that  this  is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy,  and 
demanding  a  most  strict  and  prayerful  watchfulness  in  its  ap¬ 
plication.  We  cannot  be  too  humble  and  tender  of  conscience; 
and  perhaps  in  no  case  are  human  beings  capable  of  ap|)lying 
these  considerations  without  ‘  fear  and  trembling.’  But  the 
principle  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  denied  or  concealed.  If 
it  be  true,  it  is  to  be  recognized  :  and  on  us  a  solemn  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  for  the  use  which  we  make  of  it.  Christianity  has  no 
esoteric  doctrines.  Of  two  facts  it  becomes  us  never  to  lose 
sight ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  truth  ichatever  of  which  the 
merely  intellectual  or  tlieoretical  belief  will  bring  salvation  to 
the  soul  of  man.  Such  belief  is  iiffieed  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name :  it  is  a  mere  opinion  ;  it  includes  no  perception  ot  sj)i- 
ritual  beauty,  no  homage  of  our  affiections,  no  elevation  ot  a 
delightfid  sensibility  to  him  who  is  the  perfection  of  excellence, 
the  Holt  One.  And,  what  do  we  mean  by  salvation  ?  Its 
primary,  its  essential  character  is  deliverance  from  sin,  and  the 
acipimtion  of  holiness :  the  being  freed  from  misery  and  the 
enjoyment  of  hajipiness  are  the  inferior  and  accessory  parts  of 
the  blessing,  though  inseparable  from  it.  The  other  jiosition 
is,  that  the  possession  of  holiness  is  the  decisive  characteristic  ot 
those  tor  whom  heaven  is  reserved  ;  not  the  way  and  manner  of 
its  attainment.  If  1  am  tilled  with  an  admiring  and  atlectionate 
attachment  to  the  moral  excellence  of  God,  and  am  practically 
conformed  to  it,  I  am  ‘  a  child  of  God  :’  this  is  the  impression 
of  his  image,  the  seal  of  his  Spirit.  The  history  of  the  means 
and  mode  ot  this  effect  having  been  produced,  is  not  the  great 
question  ;  the  reality  of  the  eflect  is  the  object  of  inquiry. 
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are  sure,  upon  grounds  which  appear  to  us  impregnable,  that  no 
sinful  creature  can  become  holy,  till  he  is  the  object  of  pardon 
and  approbation  on  the  part  ot  the  Righteous  Judge;  that  such 
acceptance  with  God  can  take  place  only  on  terms  worthy  of 
Him  and  honorable  to  his  moral  government;  that  those  terms 
involve  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  (j)roj)itiation  and  righ¬ 
teousness);  that  the  validity  of  that  work  implies  divine  attri¬ 
butes  in  its  Author;  that  it  becomes  available  to  any  of  man¬ 
kind,  only  by  faith,  that  is,  the  cordially  receiving  and  relying 
upon  the  great  truth  that  salvation  is  by  Christ  alone ;  and  that 
such  faith  is  the  product  of  divine  influence,  acting  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  man’s  rational  and  voluntary  nature.  This  chain  of 
practical  truths,  or  inseparable  facts  and  relations,  we  regard  as 
fully  established  by  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  declarations’ 
of  holy  Scripture. 

To  this  point  we  have  advanced ;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
standing  upon  the  rock  of  eternal  truth.  But  we  do  not  take 
upon  us  to  determine  how  far  a  clear  intelligence  of  these  truths 
is  necessary  to  a  participation  in  their  blessings.  The  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  the  diversity  of  outward  circumstances,  the 
history  of  religion  universally,  the  variety  of  its  developments  in 
single  instances,  and  the  analogy  of  (iod’s  operations  in  his 
physical  and  providential  government, — lead  us  to  the  belief 
that  the  graduations  of  this  scale  are  inscrutable  to  man.  We 
cannot  but  be  assured  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
‘  root  of  the  matter  ’  exists,  but  its  unfolding  and  manifestation 
take  place  in  ways  which  we  might  presume  to  call  anomalous : 
but  they  are  ‘  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom 

*  we  have  to  do;’  they  form  no  difficulty  with  him,  and  it  brings 
joy  to  our  hearts  that  ^  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.’ 
At  the  same  time,  the  full  persuasion  lives  in  our  judgments  and 
our  hearts,  that,  the  more  explicit  and  unclouded  is  the  scrip¬ 
tural  recognition  of  the  way  in  which  *  man  can  be  just  with 
‘  God,’  the  more  are  holiness,  happiness,  and  usefulness  j)ro- 
moted.  ‘  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 

*  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; — his  love  is  shed  abroad  in 
‘  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Spirit; — we  glory  even  in  tribulations; 

*  — and  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  also  in  God,  through  our  Lord 
‘  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now  received  the  recon- 
‘  filiation.’ 

When  we  see  a  fellow-man  and  fellow-sinner,  whose  character 
is  adorned,  not  only  with  blameless  morals  and  with  those 
honorable  decencies  of  life  to  which  the  world  pays  homage, 
but  with  untiring  activity  in  excellent  deeds,  warm-hearted 
beneficence,  exemplary  virtue  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  the 
clearest  evidence,  to  those  who  possess  full  and  close  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  observation,  of  constant  ‘  walking  with  God,  not 
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in  the  solemnities  of  public  vvorship  only,  but  in  the  family  and 
the  most  retired  privacy ;  and  w^hen  this  habit  of  life  has  been 
sustained,  with  unaffected  simplicity  and  uncompromising  con¬ 
stancy,  during  a  life  long,  active,  and  exposed  to  searchint^ 
observation ; — when  such  a  character  is  presented  to  our  view, 
it  would  warrant  the  suspicion  of  an  obtuse  understanding  or, 
what  is  worse,  a  cold  heart,  not  to  resemble  Barnabas,  ‘  who, 

‘  when  he  came  and  saw  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad ; — for  he 
‘  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  faith.’ 
Where  there  is  ‘  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,’  we  are  warranted  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit :  where  there  are 
‘  the  fruits  of  righteousness,’  we  know  that  they  ‘  are  by  Jesus 
‘  Christ,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God,’  notwithstanding  clouds 
of  imperfection  and  obscurity. 

We  have  been  led  almost  unavoidably  into  this  train  of  re¬ 
flections,  by  opening  the  volume  before  us,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  high  personal  regard  to  its  author.  In  that  feeling 
we  only  participate  with  many  both  of  orthodox  Dissenters* 
and  the  evan<xelical  members  of  the  Establishment.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  for  an  upright  person  to  know  Dr.  Carpenter, 
and  not  to  love  and  venerate  him.  By  not  sparing  himself  in 
his  many  labors  of  private  and  public  beneficence,  he  had  im¬ 
paired  his  health  and  exhausted  his  strength.  Travel  and  a 
total  cessation  from  his  accustomed  engagements  were  enjoined 
upon  him.  In  consequence  of  that  advice,  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  he  left  home  and  accomplished  an  extensive  tour 
on  the  continent.  The  object  sought  was,  in  a  happy  measure, 
attained  ;  and  he  was  commencing  his  return  to  England.  In 
April,  1824,  he  embarked  at  Naples  for  Leghorn.  In  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  night,  feeling  unwell  from  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  cabin-stairs,  and  stood  to  inhale 
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*  Wc  may  take  the  folio wiiirf  instances. 

‘  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  tliat  I  acknowledge  the  just  observations  of  Dr. 
Lant  C:irpentcr,  on  the  religious  utility  and  obligation  of  the  Lord’s  d.ay.’  Dr. 
Pyc  Smith,  in  his  Script.  Testim.  to  the  Measinhy  vol.  i.p.  1211.  ‘  In  1820,  Dr. 

Car]>enter  published  *  An  Kxamination  of  Charges  agjiinst  Unitarians  and 
Unitarianism,’ in  which  he  favored  me  with  some  strictures  on  a  few  passages 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  Iiupiiry.  previous  impressions  of  his  amiable 
and  upright  character  have  been  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  his  work. 
His  candor,  integrity,  and  good  temper,  besides  his  intellectual  ability,  give, 
to  his  writings  an  immense  advantage  over  the  imbecile  arrogance,  the  rash 
crudities,  and  the  still  more  dishonorable  artifices,  of  some  persons  on  whom 
he  has  felt  himself  called  to  animadvert. — Dr.  Carpenter’s  work  is  indeed 
written  in  .a  serious,  candid,  and  amiahlc  spirit.  It  bears  frc(pient  reference 
to  the  principles  and  duties  of  vital  and  practical  religion. — I )r.  Carpenter 
has  some  most  just  and  impressive  paragraphs  on  the  Aloral  Perfections  and 
the  Holy  Government  of  the  Most  High.  May  tliey  sink  deeply  into  the  hearts 
of  all  who  shall  read  them  !’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  438,  i^c. 
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fresh  air.  This  was  the  last  time  of  his  being  observed  by  any  on 
board.  But,  whoever  has  experienced  sea-sickness  will  readily 
perceive  the  probability  of  the  conjecture,  that  he  ran  or  walked 
rapidly,  on  the  wet  and  slippery  deck,  intending  to  lean  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  that  a  sudden  heeling  to  that  side  in 
a  moment  tossed  him  into  the  sea.  His  afiectionate  fixmily 
were  anticipating  the  joy  of  receiving  the  beloved  husband  and 
father,  when  their  hearts  were  smitten  with  this  distressing  in¬ 
telligence. 

Facts  which  we  know  give  a  most  engaging  light  into  the 
interior  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  character.  Not  controversial  dis¬ 
pute,  but  works  of  love  and  the  exercises  of  practical  piety, 
were  his  delight.  In  his  private  reading,  he  was  particularly 
attached  to  the  writings  of  Richard  Baxter,  and  most  especially 
to  his  ‘  Dying  Thoughts.’  His  constant  com j)an ion-book, 
chosen  above  others,  always  on  his  desk  or  carried  with  him  in 
travelling,  was  the  ‘  Self  Employment  in  Secret  ’  of  the  emi¬ 
nently  wise  and  holy  nonconformist,  John  Corbet,  who  was 
ejected  from  Bramshot  in  Hampshire,  but  spent  the  lust  eight 
years  of  his  life,  under  the  indulgence  of  Charles  II.,  at  Chi¬ 
chester.  This  little  book  was  j)ubli9hed  from  the  author’s 
private  papers,  after  his  death,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Ilowe. 
It  is  no  extravagance  to  say  that  it  contains  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  experimental  religion. 

The  discourses  contained  in  this  volume  have  been  selected 
from  Dr.  Carpenter’s  ordinary  compositions  for  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  are  free  from  any  preparation  lor  the 
public  eye.  Some  of  the  sermons,  however,  are  known  to  have 
been  peculiarly  valued  by  their  author.  The  j)reface  informs  us 
that  ‘  No  wish  has  been  felt  by  his  family,  to  make  this  selec- 

*  tion  convey  an  idea  of  his  philosophical  acumen,  his  critical 
‘  learning,  or  his  argumentative  skill.  They  have  rather  desired 
‘  to  exhibit  that  to  which  he  rendered  these  suhservient, — his 
‘  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  enforcement  of  the  j)recepts  of 
^  Clirist,  derived  as  they  were  from  his  deep  conviction  of  their 
‘  divine  authority, — the  enlarged  views  he  possessed  of  Chris- 

*  tian  duty,  resulting  from  a  faithful  improvement  of  his  reli- 
‘  gious  experience, — and  the  warmth  of  that  benevolence  which, 
‘  springing  perhaps  from  natural  temperament,  was  expanded 
‘  and  invigorated  by  his  steady  aim  to  imitate  his  Great  Master, 
‘  and  to  carry  on  his  work  of  love  and  mercy.’ — pp.  iv.,  v.  1  he 
initials  at  the  end  of  this  judiciously  writt(‘n  prelace,  enable  us 
to  refer  it  to  the  author’s  eldest  son.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  who, 
in  his  present  early  period  of  life,  has  acquired  so  high  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  medical  science  and  the  vast  domain  of  V  egetable  and 
Animal  Physiology. 

We  shall  cite  a  few  passages. 
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On  the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer,  in  opposition  to  the 
difficulties  of  sceptical  philosophers.  ‘  It  never  can  be  shown 
*  that  we  can  do  without  prayer,  unless  we  can  do  without 
‘  piety. 

‘  How  the  Father  of  spirits  operates  upon  the  human  mind,  it  may 
not  be  always  easy  to  specify,  nor  is  it  necessary  ;  by  some  means  df 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  lie  does  operate  ;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  lie  has  made  sincere  and  humble  adoration,  thanks'^iving,  resig¬ 
nation,  and  supplication,  in  other  w'ords  prayer,  either  mental  or  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words,  an  essential  instrument  in  obtaining  that  ])rinci|)le 
of  piety,  that  Divine  influence  by  which  we  are  strengthened  in  the 
temptations  of  life,  cheered  in  its  sorrows,  supported  under  its  afflic¬ 
tions,  encouraged  in  its  anxieties,  directed  in  its  difhculties,  aided  and 
animated  in  hs  duties ; — by  which,  in  short,  we  are  guided  in  the  way 
of  peace,  and  security,  and  holiness  here,  and  prepared  for  that  world 
where  sorrow^  and  solicitude,  and  temptation  wall  give  place  to  com¬ 
plete  excellence  and  happiness.  It  is  not,  perhaj)s,  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  with  God,  and  to  please  Him  with  the 
obedience  of  our  lives,  without  prayer  in  some  or  other  of  its  forms. 
Seek,  then,  wdth  full  desire  and  purpose  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
let  prayer  be  united  w  ith  w'atchfulness  and  diligence  in  your  Christian 
course,  and  it  shall  bring  down  the  best  of  blessings.’ — p.  45. 

On  the  importance  of  our  LorcTs  teaching. 

‘  When  once  w'e  feel  secure  that  w  e  have  the  words  of  Christ,  we 
know'  that  we  have  truth  ;  and  truth  is  eternal.  Of  all  the  sayings 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  and  w'ere  treasured  by  those  that  heard  them,  I 
know'  of  none  that  can  be  said  to  be  of  temporary  value.  If  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  their  utterance  w'ere  ])cculiar  to  the  age,  or  to 
the  individuals  to  whom  they  w'ere  addressed,  they  always  breathe  a 
spirit,  or  convey  an  import,  which  gives  them  a  lasting  value,  and 
makes  them  part  of  the  believer’s  heritage. — If  now',  for  instance,  we 
])ay  not  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  nor  hold  this  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  neglect  of  the  w'eightier  matters  of  tlie  law',  are  we  not 
continually  scrupulous  in  some  things  easy  to  us,  and  careless  of  duties 
w'hich  re([uire  the  coiupiest  of  self  or  the  sacrifice  of  its  pleasures  ? 
If  w'e  have  not  ourselv'es  experienced  the  dangers  when — struggling 
with  the  waves  of  night,  and  tempest-driven, — all  seems  lost,  have  we 
never  known 'the  feeling  when  high-raised  expectation  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  timid  despondency,  and  w  hen  the  only  spring  of  hope  in  the 
gloom  has  come  through  such  w'ords  as  those  of  the  Saviour — ‘  It  is  I, 
be  not  afraid  ?’ — Well  may  the  Christian  preacher  say  to  himself  and 
to  his  hearers,  ‘  Remember  the  w'ords  of  the  Lord  Jesus.’  ’ — pp.  •>,  6. 

‘  Ry  the  habitual  study,  then,  of  the  w'ord  of  Christ,  let  us  treasure 
up  light  for  the  days  of  darkness,  direction  for  the  days  of  perplexity, 
strength  for  the  days  of  w'eakness,  comfort  for  the  days  of  sorrow',  and 
hope  for  the  hour  of  death.  With  Christ  in  view',  and  his  gospel  as 
o\ir  guide,  let  us  live  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  as  looking 
onward  to  that  which  is  eternal.  And  then,  whether  w'e  traverse  the 
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repons  of  scientific  research,  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  he. 
neath,  among  animate  or  inanimate  beings, — or  whether,  with  the  phi¬ 
losopher  of  mind,  we  trace  the  laws  which  still  more  directly  respect 
our  spiritual  and  social  welfare,— whether  we  contemplate  the  scenes 
of  nature  around,  in  their  beauty  and  their  loveliness,  or  are  engaged 
in  the  daily  toils  and  cares  of  life,  and  have  little  rest  of  spirit,  but  on 
the  blessed  day  of  rest  for  all, — whether  we  are  called  to  the  arduous 
labors  and  struggles  of  duty,  or  to  the  more  dithcult  efforts  of  watchful¬ 
ness  and  control  within, — whether  we  are  called  to  do,  to  hear,  or  to 
suffer, — we  shall  find  that,  by  folhiwing  Christ,  we  shall  approach  the 
Father  ;  that  we  shall  spend  our  days  in  the  Father’s  ])resence  as  11  is 
children ;  that,  resorting  faithfully  to  His  throne,  we  shall  find  mercy 
for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  future ;  and  that,  having  passed  through 
this  dark  valley,  we  shall  have  an  entrance  into  the  Father’s  house, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.* — pp.  17,  16. 

On  the  sin  of  Pernicious  Examplcy  Dr  Carpenter  remarks — 

‘  The  evil  practices  and  opinions  of  others  will  furnish  no  excuse  for 
you  at  that  awful  day,  when  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  will  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  works.  That 
day  will  in  effect  be  present  to  each  of  us,  when  life  leaves  us  ;  and 
then  every  one  must  bear  his  own  burden.  You  have  a  clear  rule  of 
duty, — the  words  of  Jesus,  and  of  those  who  were  sent  by  him  to  teach 
his  religion.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  the  words  of  God  ;  they  claim 
your  attentive  regard  and  obedience.  If  you  make  the  rules  of  duty, 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  Scri])tures,  your  guide,  they  will  conduct 
you  safely  through  the  journey  of  life ;  they  will  prevent  no  innocent 
pleasure  ;  they  will  increase  every  joy  which  has  a  title  to  the  heart  ; 
they  will  support  you  under  its  difficulties  and  trials ;  they  will  cheer 
you  in  the  near  prospect  of  dissolution  ;  and  through  the  ages  of  eter- 
nity  (gracious  God,  what  infinite  rewards  hast  Thou  j)romised  to  our 
poor  services  !),  through  the  countless  ages  of  eternity,  you  will  enjoy 
happiness  beyond  the  utmost  grasp  of  human  imagination.  But  let 
me  remind  you,  too,  of  the  alternative.  If  you  neglect  the  various 
w.rrnings  which  are  afforded  you,  of  your  duty  and  destination, — if  you 
begin  with  the  presumptuous  hope  that  you  will  but  begin,  and 
continue,  as  there  is  then  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  you  will, 
in  the  way  which  the  wicked,  and  which  you  too,  may  call  plea¬ 
sure,  but  which  in  reality  leadeth  to  destruction ; — I  have  nothing  to 
present  to  you  but  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;  for  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  will  be  upon  the  soul  of  every  one  who  doeth 
evil.  May  God  of  his  great  mercy  preserve  us  all  from  this  dreadful 
state.’ — pp.  163,  164. 

The  Value  of  Christianity, 

‘  What  cause  have  we  then  to  prize  the  gospel ! — \\  hat  cause  to  rest 
on  Jesus,  as  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith  and  hope  !— 4  he  way  of 
holiness  pointed  out, — the  means  of  purification  from  guilt  presented, 
— pardon  and  eternal  life  offered  to  the  penitent  and  obedient !  It  is 
indeed  an  inestimable  gift  :  it  calls  for  our  warmest  gratitude  to  Hint 
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who  sent,  and  to  him  who  brought,  the  joyous  message  of  forgi Velas'; 
and  everlasting  life.  Fellow- Christians  !  while  we  rejoice  in  those 
glorious  privileges  which  our  Christian  belief  has  given  us : — while  we 
cultivate  the  wannest  thankfulness  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ,  who  sent  him  to  impart  to  us  the  blessings  of  the  gas|H‘l, 
and,  by  the  mighty  |H>wer  which  He  manifested  in  and  by  him,  assureil 
us  of  his  Divine  authority  : — while  we  cultivate,  tiH),  a  lively  aiul 
grateful  sense  of  that  obedience  to  God  and  love  to  man,  which  led  our 
Saviour  to  lay  down  his  life,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  shame 
and  sutFering,  to  accomplish  the  gracious  purposes  for  which  he  came 
fnmi  GihI, — let  us  also  l>ear  in  mind  that,  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Christian  covenant,  we  must  comply  with  its  terms  ;  and  that  if 
we  would  tinally  be  preserved  from  the  dreadful  punishments  which 
await  the  im])enitent  and  disobedient,  and  obtain  an  inheritance  among 
the  saints  in  light,  we  must  regulate  our  conduct  and  affections,  our 
heart  and  life,  by  the  rules  of  the  gospel ;  we  must  live  as  citizens  of 
heaven/ — pp.  l(f7»  H)8. 

Eilucation. 

*  Religious  knowledge,  really  and  faithfully  imparted,  and  cultivated 
and  cherished  bv  the  individuars  own  exertion,  lias  an  enla  iiin*:  and 
expanding  influence  on  the  understandinyt  which  mere  science  seldom 
|H>ssesses.  It  gives  great  views,  and  opens  an  horizon  ever  extending. 
It  fills  the  soul  with  sublime  objects  of  contemplation.  And  he  who 
has  no  other  knowledge,  than  what  may  be  derived  fn»m  the  diligent 
and  faithful  study  of  his  Rible,  if  he  have  that,  has  that  which  is  most 
elevating,  mast  jnirifying,  most  salutary  to  himself,  and  most  beneficial 
to  others.  'I'his  is  true  wisdom.  Rut  this  knowledixe  is  what  is  onlv  to 
Ih*  acquired  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  individual  himself.  All  our 
instruction  can  only  prepare  him  and  dispose  him  to  gain  it.  And  in 
this  department  of  education,  especially,  which  respects  most  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child,  we  cannot  but  see  that  moral  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  is  but  a  small  part  t)f  moral  and  religious  education.  Knowledge 
is  essentially  important  ;  but  the  training  of  the  disp(»sitions,  the 
habits,  the  principles, — this  is  the  paramount  concern — the  t>ne  thing 
needful.  We  may  easily  teach  our  children  prayers  ;  but  to  teach 
them  to  pray  is  the  difficulty.  M'e  may  instruct  them  wisely  and 
well  in  the  duties  of  truth  and  justice  ;  but  the  habit,  the  principle, 
of  truth,  of  justice — the  careful  avoidance  of  all  deceit,  falsehood,  and 
fraud,  is  what  is  to  W  produced  if  we  would  make  our  children  up¬ 
right.* — pp.  210,  211. 

The  close  of  u  sennou  on  the  Ascension  of  (  hrist.  After 
citing  and  a  little  enlarging  upon  Daniel  vii.  18,  14  ;  and  Rev. 
i.  U)— 18;  and  v.  12,  13;  the  preacher  proceeds, 

‘  Rut  our  thoughts  have  been  sufficiently  exercised  on  what  seems 
beyond  the  condition  of  humanity  to  kee])  them  fixed  upim,  witlamt 
destroying  the  frail  talwrnacle  of  flesh.  It  is  good  to  be  here,  but  we 
must  also  be  in  the  world. 
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‘  My  object  in  thus  eiuleavorini;  to  lead  your  luiiuls  to  coutemplate 
our  asceuiliu*»  aiul  exalted  Lord,  will  not  have  Kvii  answered,  it*  I 
have  merely  excited  the  emotions  of  joy,  or  aidinl  the  soaring  flights  of 
imagination.  If  we  have  felt  our  hearts  glow  within  ns,  let  us  remem- 
l)i*r  that  the  ends  of  the  milder  and  of  the  grander  dis|>lays  of  Divine 
|H)wer  and  love,  in  and  by  C'hrist  Jesus,  can  be  answered  only  by  their 
strengthening  onr  faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of  (bul,  onr  desire  to  imi¬ 
tate  and  obey  him,  our  appreciation  of  the  i^njmrtance  of  his  gv»spel  and 
its  inestimable  privileges,  and  our  earnest  stedfast  aim  to  share  in 
its  blessings,  and  to  lead  others  to  share  in  them,  by  the  obedience  of 
heart  and  life,  by  thus  glorifying  our  Father  w  ho  is  in  heaven.* 

— pp.  il5l,  3;V2. 

Oil  the  duty  of  eiiltivating  a  Desire  to  knoic  the  ITi//  of  (Hod, 

‘  We  cherish  it  still  more  effectually — such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
fact — by  those  express  acts  of  duty  and  religion  in  which  we  engage 
individually  ;  such  as  the  search  after  Divine  knowledge  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  meditation  on  the  ways  and  requirements  of  (Jod,  and  direct 
communion  with  Him  in  prayer.  We  may  speculate  as  we  will  on 
the  causes  of  this  ;  and,  pursued  with  sobriety  and  dutiful  desires, 
investigations  as  to  the  way  in  which  (iodaidsand  cherishes  the  ]»ur|HKses 
and  dispositions  which  He  a]>]>roves  in  the  hearts  of  His  servants,  may 
1h',  and  commonly  are,  beneficial.  Hut  that  simple  faith  in  (Jod  as  a 
Being  that  heareth  prayer,  which  may  be  possessed  as  effectually  by 
those  who  have  the  least  mental  culture,  and  the  least  intellectual 
power,  as  by  those  whom  He  hath  gifted  with  high  eudowinents  of 
the  understanding,  and  who  have  carried  them  to  a  high  perfection  by 
the  usual  means  of  cultivation,  will  lead,  abundantly  and  increasingly, 
to  the  wisdom  that  is  profitable  to  ilirect — the  wisdtmi  of  the  heart. 
Kxternal  aids  can  never  be  neglected  bv  him  who  hath  tliis  faith,  aiul 
who  knows  even  but  little  of  the  way  in  which  (Jod  guideth  His  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  path  in  which  they  go  ;  but  the  internal  aids  which  He 
mercifully  atfordeth  io  those  who  seek  them  perseveringly  ami  faith¬ 
fully,  are  of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  dutiful  discharge  of  the  work 
He  gives  us  to  perform.’— ]q>.  H(»,  -HJ* 

rite  Christian  in  Death. 

‘  It  is  the  Christian’s  prayer,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  walk  hy  faith. 
Under  its  influence,  he  can  resign  himself  and  all  his  concerns  int(»  the 
hands  of  Cod,  and  lay  his  heart  forest  in  His  will.  He  knows  not 
whether  his  life  here  will  be  prolonged  to  old  age  ;  or  whether,  while 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  he  should  In*  one  of  the  innniner- 
able  proofs,  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  Hut  he  knows 
that  all  must  be  w’cll  with  him  that  feareth  the  l^ord,  and  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  w  ho  love  Him.  He  knows  that 
nothing  is  without  (iod  ;  ami  that  joy  or  sorrow,  health  or  sickness, 
life  or  death,  are  all  subservient  to  His  will,  that  all  an*  his  messengers, 
and  that  His  hand  should  be  acknow’ledged  and  adored  in  all.  And 
where  life  passes  as  in  His  presence,  there  is  room  to  hope  that  His 
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presence  will  l)e  experienced  by  the  servant  of  God,  when  called 
to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  if  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  nature  should  hide,  from  him  and  from  others,  the 
beamings  of  the  Sun  of  Divine  love,  when  setting  to  him  as  to  this 
life,  it  still  shines  with  undiminished  lustre  ;  and  he  will  see  its  efful¬ 
gence  in  the  regions  of  perfect  light>  and  holiness,  and  blessedness. 

^  But  there  is  no  peacCj  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked :  and  deejdy 
should  it  be  fixed  on  the  heart,  that  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  (with 
solid  ground  to  hope  for  the  mercy  of  God  unto  life  everlasting  through 
Christ),  we  must  live  the  life  of  the  righteous.  God  grant  that,  by 
true  repentance  towards  Him,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
may  become  heirs  of  eternal  glory  !’ — pp.  486,  487» 

We  must  forbear,  or  we  could  quote  many  passages  of  truth 
and  beauty  like  these.  But  we  will  only  add  our  ‘  heart’s  de- 
^  sire  and  prayer  ’  that  all  who  knew  and  loved  the  lamented 
author  may  feel  the  full  force  of  these  sentiments,  and  may 
combine  them  with  what  are  their  just  association,  the  infinitely 
exalted  views  which  the  Scriptures  give  concerning  the  Person 
of  our  Divine  Bedeemer,  his  atonement  and  righteousness,  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  his  grace,  his  universal  empire,  and  his 
ability  to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God 
through  him.  The  full  reception  and  unchecked  infiuence  ot 
these  truths  will  enable  us,  with  a  firm  faith,  to  ‘  look  unto 
‘Jesus, — whom,  not  having  seen,  we  love;  and  in  whom, 
‘  though  now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy 
‘  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.’ 


Art.  V.  The  Art  of  Needle irork\  frotn  the  Earliest  A^jes  ;  inclndhig  some 
Notices  of  the  Ancient  Historical  Tapestries.  By  the  Right  lion, 
the  Countess  OF  Wilton.  Loudon:  Colburn.  1840. 


^piIERE  is  something  very  graceful  and  appropriate  in  the 
production  of  such  a  work  as  this  by  a  lady,  especially  by  a 
lady  of  rank.  True,  it  is  the  fashion  for  ladies  of  rank  to  write; 
but  the  author  could  scarcely  have  been  influenced  by  fashion 
in  the  choice  of  such  a  subject.  Whether  she  was  or  not,  as 
the  eflect  of  her  work  is  likely  to  be  good,  we  are  willing  to 
suppose  that  her  motive  was  a  good  one  also.  We  wonder  that 
the  subject  has  never  been  taken  up  before ;  such  a  work  may 
aspire  in  some  degree  to  the  dignity  of  history  ;  and  blends  to 
a  irreat  extent  the  utile  with  the  ditlce. 

The  art  of  needlework  is  of  the  very  highest  antiquity ;  and, 
if  the  fii’st  rude  handiwork  of  Eve  may  be  entitled  to  the  name, 
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was  the  very  first  that  was  ever  practised  in  this  world,  and 
ini^ht  possibly  have  been  the  result  ofinspiration. 

In  whatever  manner,  however,  it  found  its  way  amongst  us, 
it  must  very  soon  have  become  of  paramount  importance ;  and 
as  it  was  an  art  which  never  could  be  lost,  and  which  must 
have  been  practised  constantly,  it  must  in  very  early  times  have 
arrived  at  great  perfection.  As  soon  as  those  divisions  of  man¬ 
kind  took  place  which  exempted  some  of  them  from  common 
bodily  labor,  and  established  a  difference  between  classes,  the 
mode  of  dress  in  all  probability  became  a  distinction  in  society. 
Tliose  who  had  most  leisure  would  quickly  acquire  the  greatest 
skill  in  art,  and  having  the  richest  materials  at  command,  would 
exercise  their  talents  to  the  best  effect ;  and  thus  would  be 
enabled  to  provide  themselves  with  raiment  of  too  elaborate 
and  superb  a  kind  to  be  achieved  l)y  any  of  meaner  rank  or 
fortune.  Accordingly  we  find  that  ornamental  needlework  was 
the  employment  of  the  fair  and  noble  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record ;  and  such  it 
continued  to  be  till  the  increasing  wants  and  ingenuity  of  man¬ 
kind  enabled  them  to  multiply  by  some  kind  of  machinery, 
those  productions  which  were  formerly  the  work  of  unassisted 
human  hands. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  needlework  is  that  with 
which  Lady  Wilton  begins  her  work,  viz.,  that  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  women  derived 
their  knowledge  of  needlework  from  the  Egj  ptians ;  and  they 
in  their  turn  might  very  probably  have  gained  it  from  India. 

'The  realms  w'here  arts  and  empire  first  were  horn, 

The  glorious  kingdoms  of  the  rising  morn.* 

Thus  also,  many  of  the  stories  which  in  one  version  or 
another  are  know  n  to  most  of  the  modern  European  nations, 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  origin.  They  appear  in  England  or 
Germany,  by  and  bye  they  are  found  perhaps  in  Boccacio  or 
some  Italian  w  riter ;  then  they  are  traced  to  the  Greeks  ;  they 
took  them  with  much  more  oi  their  knowledge  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  and  they  again  from  the  ancient  Indians :  and  in  this 
way  many  of  our  naturalized  stories- — if  we  may  use  the  term — 
may  be  traced  to  the  remote  origin  of  eastern  antiquity. 

Lady  Wilton  has  found  of  course  but  little  to  say  on  the 
needlew'ork  of  the  Tabernacle.  We  suppose,  however,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  write  ‘ a  chapter ’  on  it;  and  accordingly  we 
have  a  chapter — but  it  is  composed  of  a  scene  entirely  imagin¬ 
ary,  and  possessing  this  only  claim  to  our  notice,  that  no  one 
can  undertake  to  prove  that  it  did  not  happen.  Some  parts  of 
it  are  well  imagined,  and  by  no  means  badly  executed ;  and, 
therefore,  though  it  happens  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
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with  the  subject  of  the  work,  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel 


with  it. 

A  good  deal  of  extraneous,  or  semi-extraneous  matter  is 
found  in  the  volume  ;  matter,  that  is,  not  strictly  of  the  subject, 
but  relating  in  some  degree  to  something  that  is  connected  with 
it ;  and  which  helps  to  prop  a  narrative  which  would  halt  con¬ 
siderably  without  it. 

The  exceeding  ingenuity  of  the  early  Egyptians  in  needle¬ 
work  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  we  before  observed  ;  that  an 
art  so  constantly  and  inevitably  in  practice,  must  have  soon 
attained  perfection ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  delicate  and  elaborate  than  some  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  Egyptian  ladies  noticed  by  the  author. 

‘  For  example,  so  delicate  were  the  threads  used  for  nets,  that  some 
of  these  nets  would  pass  through  a  man’s  ring,  and  one  person  could 
carry  a  snfticient  number  of  them  to  surround  a  whole  w'ood.  Amasis, 
King  of  Egypt,  presented  a  linen  corslet  to  the  Rhodians  of  which  the 
threads  were  each  composed  of  365  fibres  ;  and  he  presented  another 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  richly  wrought  with  gold  ;  and  each  thread  of 
this  corslet,  though  itself  very  fine,  was  comj)osed  of  360  other  threads, 
all  distinct .  This  linen  corslet,  surpassingly  fine  as  w’as  the  ma¬ 

terial,  w’as  w'orked  with  a  needle  in  figures  of  animals  in  gold  thread 
(of  solid  g<dd),  and  from  the  description  given  of  the  texture  of  the 
linen  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  exquisite  tenuity  of  the  gold  wire 
which  w'as  used  to  ornament  it.’ — p.  33. 

Surely  the  world  must  have  retrograded,  for  we  cannot  do 
such  things  at  present.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  old 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  many  things  of  which  the 
world  knows  nothing  now. 

’fhe  author  supposes  that  the  magnificence  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  objects  by  which  the  Egyptians  were  sunounded, 
must  have  had  an  ‘  elevating  infiuence  on  the  weakest  mind, 

‘  and  that,  therefore^  frivolity  of  conversation  among  the  Egyp- 
‘  tiau  ladies  was  ratlier  the  exception  than  the  rule,’  p.  39.  They 
w'ere  intelligent  women  no  doubt,  and,  as  Lady  Wilton  remarks, 
were  treated  with  respect  and  deference,  a  proof  of  the  great 
civilization  of  the  people  at  large  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  kingdom  by  Cambyses,  that  their  treatment  became 
more  approximated  to  that  of  the  eastern  females ;  but  that  the 
material  objects  by  which  they  w^ere  surrounded  should  have  done 
more  for  them  in  elevating  their  minds  and  conversation  than 
the  now’  well  known  wonders  developed  by  education,  science, 
and  revelation  have  done  for  the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  is  a 
conclusion  which  we  hesitate  to  come  to.  Nor  do  we  hold  it 
requisite  that  the  mind  should  always  be  exercised  by  great  or 
even  serious  subjects.  Relaxation  is  necessary.  Vicissitude  is 
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always  graceful  and  refreshing;  and  the  faculty  of  treating 
triries  gracefully,  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  gentler  sex  maintain  their  supremacy  over  our  strono-er  but 
somewhat  ruder  minds.  The  greatest  men  are  ever  the  most 
ready  to  unbend ;  and  a  constant  striving  after  wisdom,  espe¬ 
cially  among  women,  is  a  certain  mark  of  folly ;  a  proof  tiiat 
the  perpetrators  are  afraid  to  trust  their  minds  with  their  own 
spontaneous  productions.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  that  ‘  nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  eternal  sense,’  except, 
indeed,  eternal  nonsense ;  but  of  that  we  are  not  speaking. 

We  must  pass  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Lady  \Vilton 
does  not  notice  the  Sidonians,  by  the  bye,  of  whom  Homer 
makes  frequent  mention),  to  come  to  those  parts  of  the  work 
which  interest  us  more  as  Englishmen ;  and  at  those  even  we 
can  but  glance. 

The  arts  of  needlework  and  embroidery  were  well  known  and 
diligently  practised  by  our  Saxon  ancestors ;  forming  indeed  a 
part  of  the  regular  system  of  conventual  education;  and  were 
carried  to  such  a  height  of  excellence,  that  the  Opus  Anglicum, 
as  it  was  called,  was  celebrated  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

*  The  four  princesses,  daughters  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  were 
most  carefully  educated :  their  early  years  were  chieHy  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  hut  they  were  nevertheless  most  assiduously  instructed 
in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  are  highly  celebrated  by  historians  for 
their  assiduity  and  skill  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  needlework.  This 
was  so  far,  says  the  historian,  from  spoiling  the  fortunes  of  these  royal 
sj)insters,  that  it  procured  them  the  addresses  of  the  greatest  princes 
tiien  in  Europe,  and  one,  *  in  whom  the  whole  essence  of  beauty  had 
centred,  was  demanded  from  her  brother  by  Hugh,  King  of  the 
Franks.* — p. 

The  presents  offered  for  this  princess  were  extraordinary. 
Perfumes  unknown  before  in  England,  jewels,  horses  trap|)ed 
in  gold,  an  alabaster  vase  of  extraordinary  value ;  a  diadem, 
precious  for  its  gold  and  more  so  for  its  jewels ;  the  sword  ol 
Constantine,  in  the  pommel  of  which,  set  in  thick  plates  of  gold, 
was  one  of  the  four  iron  sj)ikes  with  which  our  Lord  was  cruci¬ 
fied.  The  spear  of  Charlemagne,  said  to  be  the  same  with 
which  our  Saviour  was  pierced  ;  the  banner  of  the  blessed 
martyr  Maurice,  chief  of  the  Theban  Legion,  with  which  the 
same  king  had  always  put  his  foes  to  flight ;  and  more  than  all 
— a  part  of  the  true  cross,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,  enclosed  in  crystal.  How  peerless  must  the  lady  have 
been  thought  for  whom  these  gifts  were  offered  at  a  time  when 
their  value  was  inestimable. 

To  leave  the  greatest  work  of  art  (in  needlework)  that  is 
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mentioned  in  these  pages — the  Bayeux  Tapestry — without  even 
a  passing  notice,  would  be  unpardonable.  It  is  visible  history, 
painted  by  the  needle,  the  onering  of  an  affectionate  and  ac¬ 
complished  wife,  to  a  husband  of  no  common  order.  A  labor  of  love 
which,  consecrated  by  the  best  feelings  of  our  common  nature, 
has  obtained  an  earthly  immortality  for  the  gifted  woman  who 
])roduced  it.  It  contains  the  whole  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  from  the  visit  of  Harold  to  Normandy  to  his  fall  at 
Hastings,  inclusive  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  once  extended 
further.  We  cannot  here  dilate  upon  it,  but  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  before  us.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  that  it  is  the  production  of  Matilda,  the  consort  of  the 
Conqueror;  and  even  could  the  contrary  be  proved,  we  woidd 
almost  rather  remain — from  deference  for  her  character — in 
ignorance  of  the  unwelcome  truth.  The  description  furnishes 
the  author  with  two  whole  chapters,  from  wdiich  we  cannot 
quote. 

Tf^dition  and  fable  furnish,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
great  part  of  the  subjects  called  historical,  when  little  of  au¬ 
thentic  history  was  known.  The  wars  of  Alexander,  or  what 
went  at  least  by  that  name;  the  history  of  ‘Troy  Tonne,’  &c., 
were  some  of  the  more  favorite  subjects.  The  lives  of  the  saints 
and  the  legends  of  the  church  received  their  share  of  notice 
also.  The  parables  of  our  Lord  were  frequently  delineated;  the 
whole  Bible  even,  w  as  copied  in  needlework ;  and  selections 
from  Scri})ture  history  were  common.  Esther  and  Ahasuerus ; 
JJuhe  Joshua  ;  the  riche  History  of  King  David,  &c.,  &c.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  sometimes  executed  was  extraordi¬ 
nary  enough.  We  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  a 
piece  of  tapestry  in  an  old  manor  house  in  the  time  of  King 
John.  It  is  a* scene  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  contains  such 
wonders  as  assuredly  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  ot 
Alcina  or  Armida,  or  even  in  those  of  the  sage  Falerina  herself. 

*  In  a  corner  of  the  apartment  stood  a  bed,  the  tajiestry  of  which 
w’as  enwrought  with  gaudy  colors  representing  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Adam  w'as  presenting  our  first  mother  wdth  a  large, 
yellow  apple,  gathered  from  a  tree  that  scarcely  reached  his  knee. 
Beneath  the  tree  was  an  angel  milking,  and  although  the  winged 
milkman  sat  on  a  stool,  yet  his  head  overtopped  both  cow  and  tree, 
and  nearly  covered  a  horse  which  seemed  standing  on  the  highest 
branches.  To  the  left  of  Eve  appeared  a  church  ;  and  a  dark-robed 
giMitleman  holding  something  in  his  hand  which  looked  like  a  pin¬ 
cushion,  but  doubtless  w'as  intended  for  a  book  :  he  seemed  p(»intiiig 
to  the  holy  edifice,  as  if  reminding  them  that  they  w  ere  not  yet  mar¬ 
ried.  On  the  ground  lay  the  rib,  out  of  w'hich  Eve  (who  stood  the 
head  higher  than  Adam)  liad  been  formed  ;  both  of  them  w’ere  very 
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respectably  clothed  in  the  ancient  Saxon  costume;  even  the  ungel 
wore  breeches,  which  being  blue,  contrasted  well  with  his  tlainiiig  red 
wings.’ — p.  151. 

The  tapestry  of  the  times  of  romance  and  chivalry  partook  of 
course  more  largely  of  the  feelings  of  the  period.  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladins  ;  King  Arthur  and  the  occupants  of  his  round 
table;  but  above  all  the  wonderful  history  of  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick,  were  the  delight  of  our  wonder-loving  fathers.  The 
career  of  this  extraordinary  champion  was  certainly  well  worthy 
of  illustration  either  by  the  needle  or  the  pencil.  He  slew  in 
battle  so  many  Paynims,  that  fifteen  acres  were  covered  with 
their  dead  bodies  as  high  as  his  breast.  He  vaiupiished  the 
Danish  giant  Colbrand  ;  he  killed  the  largest  wild  boar  ever 
known — next  to  Meleager’s  we  presume ;  and  such  a  wild  cow 
as  was  never  seen  before ;  but  above  all  a  monstrous  dragon, 
that  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  perilous  and  dreadful.  These  dragons 
were  awful  monsters,  most  of  them  Tories,  we  presume,  as  they 
respected  not  the  rights  of  king  or  people,  provided  their  own 
ends  were  answered.  But  the  Dragon  of  Wantly  must  have 
been  a  reformer — of  municipal  corporations  at  least — as  he  is 
known  to  have 


‘  Swallowed  the  mayor 
Asleep  in  his  chair. 

And  picked  his  teeth  with  the  mace.* 

And  after  Sir  Guy  had  done  such  wonders  and  much  more,  he 
turned  hermit,  as  all  good  slaughterers  of  men  and  cattle  should  ; 
and  ended  his  useful  life  in  a  small  cave  hew  ed  out  of  a  rock  w  ith 
his  own  hands.  Let  no  man  doubt  of  the  exploits  of  Guy  of 
Warwick,  for  the  proofs  of  them  exist  in  Warwick  Castle  to 
this  day  !  That  castle  itself  was  no  common  fortress;  nor  were 
the  men  who  held  it  common  men.  The  following  extract  gives 
a  brief  account  of  it,  as  w  ell  as  of  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
cognizance  of  the  Warw  icks,  the  bear  and  ragged  staff*. 

‘  The  castle  wherein  the  tapestry  was  lmi;g  w  as  worthy  of  the  heroes 
it  had  sheltered.  The  first  building  on  the  site  w  as  supposexl  to  be 
coeval  wdth  our  Saviour,  and  w'as  called  Caer-leoii ;  almost  overthrow'll 
hy  the  Piets  and  Scots,  it  lay  in  ruins  till  Caractucus  built  himself  a 
manor-house,  and  founded  a  church  to  the  honor  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Here  was  afterwards  a  Roman  fort,  and  here  again  was  a  Pictish  de¬ 
vastation.  A  cousin  of  King  Arthur  rebuilt  it,  and  then  lived  in  it — 
Arthgal,  first  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table  ;  this 
British  title  was  equivalent  to  ursm  in  Latin,  whence  Arthgal  took 
the  bear  for  his  ensign :  and  a  successor  of  his,  a  worthy  progenitor  of 
our  valiant  Sir  Guy,  slew  a  mighty  giant  in  a  duel  ;  and  because  this 
giant’s  delicate  weapon  was  a  tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  the  boughs 
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being  snagged  from  it,  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  successors  of  the  victor, 
bore  a  ragged  staff  of  silver  in  a  sable  shield  for  their  cognizance.’ 

The  history  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  is  sufficiently 
interesting,  but  it  is  principally  extracted  from  the  old  chroni¬ 
clers,  and  as  far  as  the  art  of  needlework  is  concerned,  might 
as  well  have  been  omitted.  The  chapter  on  needlework  in  cos¬ 
tume  contains  also  a  good  deal  of  amusing  information,  though 
nothing  very  new,  or  sufficiently  curious  for  transcription. 
Unbecoming  as  some  parts  of  our  present  costume  maybe — our 
angular  coats  and  ugly  hats  for  instance — it  is  certainly  free 
from  the  absurdity  and  inconvenience  which  distinguished  the 
apparel  of  former  generations.  The  toes  of  our  shoes  are  not 
so  long  as  to  make  it  necessaiy  to  chain  them  to  our  knees ; 
nor  are  our  trowsers  stuffed  with  rags  and  ])illow  cases.  In¬ 
stead  of  transcribing  any  of  these  absurdities,  we  shall  give  a 
passage  quoted  from  Lady  Morgan,*  which  will  exhibit  one  of 
those  apparently  fortuitous  coincidences,  on  which  the  destinies 
of  half  a  continent,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  depend. 

‘  The  Cashmeriaii  shawls  did  not  become  a  vogue  until  after  Napo¬ 
leon’s  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  even  then  they  took  in  the  first 
instance  but  slowly.  I'lie  shawl  was  still  a  novelty  in  France  when 
Josephine,  as  yet  but  the  wife  of  the  First  Consul,  knew  not  how  to 
drape  its  elegant  folds,  and  stood  iiulebted  to  the  brusque  Rapp  for  the 
grace  with  which  she  afterwards  wore  it. 

‘  ^  IVrmettez  que  je  vous  fasse  lobservation,’  said  Rapp,  as  they 
were  setting  off  for  the  Opera,  ‘  que  votre  schall  n’est  pas  mis  avec 
cette  grace  qui  vous  est  habituelle.’ 

‘  Josephine  laughingly  let  him  arrange  it  in  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptian  women.  This  impromptu  toilette  caused  a  little  delay, — and 
the  infernal  machine  exploded  in  vain! 

hat  destinies  waited  upon  the  arrangement  of  this  Cashmere ! 
A  moment  sooner  or  later,  and  the  shawl  might  have  given  another 
course  to  events,  which  would  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  Europe.' 

— p.  2211. 

The  (piestion  of — what  might  have  ensued  had  this  attempt 
succeeded  ?  would  form  an  admirable  subject  for  a  chapter  in 
the  ‘  History  of  events  which  have  not  happened.’ 

The  Cartoons,  although  the  noblest  works  of  art  which  are 
mentioned  here,  or  can  be  mentioned  anywhere,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  further  notice.  Those  which  remain  in 
luigland  are  probably  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  wonder  ol 
these  j)erformances  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  the  early  age 
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at  which  the  painter  died,  and  the  numerous  and  splendid  works 
which  he  left  behind  him. 

The  acme  of  excellence  in  modern  needlework  has  been 
reached,  it  seems,  by  our  own  countrywoman.  Miss  Li n wood  ; 
who  has  carried  it  to  such  perfection,  that  it  is  dithcult  to  dis- 
tinguish  her  performances  from  painting.  One  of  her  pieces 
occupied  her  for  ten  years ;  and  for  another  she  has  been  otiered 
three  thousand  guineas,  and  has  refused  them.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  artist  has  now  attained  to  fifteen  years  beyond  the  full 
age  of  man,  and  her  eyesight  no  longer  serves  her. 

Lady  Wilton  predicts  a  brilliant  era  for  needlework  from  the 
importation  of  the  Berlin  wools  and  patterns.  The  former  she 
states  are  only  dyed  in  Berlin ;  being  manufactured  at  Gotha. 
There  is  room  in  this  branch  of  art,  according  to  her  ladyship, 
for  genius,  even  the  genius  of  a  painter  to  exert  itself;  and  as 
we  have  full  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  our  fair  country¬ 
women,  we  hope  to  see  her  prediction  verified. 

We  presume  that  this  volume  is  her  ladyship’s  first  produc¬ 
tion,  as  her  style,  though  generally  good,  is  scarcely  that  of  a 
practised  writer.  There  are  some  errors  in  the  work  apparently 
of  carelessness ;  and  others  w  hich  w  e  fear  must  come  under  the 
graver  denomination  of  errors  of  taste.  Her  work  is  interesting 
and  improving;  there  is  somewhat  too  much  of  extraneous 
matter  introduced  to  make  up  the  book,  but  even  that  matter 
is  entertaining,  sometimes  curious,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
very  strong  objection  to  it.  The  very  nature  of  the  work,  so 
proper  for  and  characteristic  of,  a  female,  would  cover  in  our 
eyes  a  multitude  of  faults.  We  should  be  sorry  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  an  apparently  amiable,  and  certainly  accom|)lished 
woman ;  and  we  have  spoken  as  we  have  because  we  like  her 
work,  and  would  wish  to  see  it  more  perfect  than  it  is.  As  a 
further  proof  of  our  good  intentions,  we  would  take  the  liberty, 
with  all  respect  and  courtesy  to  hint,  that  if  ladies  w  ould  eschew 
fine  writing,  they  would  be  much  finer  writers. 


Art.  VI.  The  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Apostles  and  heanpelisls  of  Jesus 
('hr'ist^  common  Ip  styled  the  New  Testament^  translated  from  the  Origi¬ 
nal  Greek  hy  Din'tors  Georye  Campbell.,  James  Me.Kniyht,  and  Philip 
Ooddrilye.  Jf  ith  Prefaces^  carious  Emendations.,  and  an  A^ijiendir. 
By  Alkxandku  Camphell,  of  Bethany,  rnited  States,  brom  the 
Lourth  American  Edition.  London:  183b. 


AS  the  revelation  of  his  will  is  among  the  greatest  benefits 
which  (iod  has  conferred  upon  men,  so  translators  of  the 
scriptures  are  among  the  greatest  bcnelaclors  ol  their  kind. 
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God  has  spoken  to  men  in  the  language  of  one  people ;  but  it 
was  with  an  intention  that  all  people  should  understand  him, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  people  should  under¬ 
stand  him.  Towards  this  end  he  has  done  nothing  by  super¬ 
natural  means.  Deeming  the  exercise  of  the  human  mind 
adapted  to  this  work,  he  has  left  it  in  the  hands  of  men ;  and 
the  labor  of  a  translator  intervenes,  as  a  necessary  and  inestim¬ 
able  step,  between  the  existence  of  a  revelation  from  heaven 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  import  by  the  various  tribes  of  men. 
Nor  is  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  once  into  every  lan¬ 
guage,  either  by  a  single  hand  or  a  single  set  of  hands,  all  that 
is  to  be  desired.  Without  taking  the  extreme  case  (which, 
however,  is  far  removed  from  impossibility)  of  gross  incompe¬ 
tency  or  palpable  unfaithfulness,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that 
every  translation  must  be  imperfect;  and,  consecpiently,  the 
mind  of  God  must  be  imperfectly  known  to  all  persojis  in 
whose  language  only  a  single  translation  of  it  exists.  The 
advantage  of  becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the  divine  will, 
otherwise  than  by  reading  it  in  the  original  tongues,  lies 
exclusively  in  having  several  translations  of  it;  by  means  of 
which  you  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  several  ])ersons 
employed  for  your  instruction,  and  may  compare  the  renderings 
of  one  with  those  of  another.  If,  as  we  think,  there  is  great 
value  in  such  an  advantage,  it  furnishes  a  strong  reason  for 
multiplying  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  allegation  that 
such  a  state  of  things  would  produce  perplexity,  we  take  to  be 
altogether  untrue.  Were  there  in  the  booksellers’  sho])s  a 
hundred  different  translations  of  the  bible  (just  as  with  as 
great  a  variety  of  articles  of  any  other  kind),  their  relative 
value  would  soon  be  ascertained,  and  the  best  would  command 
the  market.  Every  translation  is  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a 
community,  who,  in  some  of  its  component  parts,  either  are  at 
the  time,  or  soon  will  be,  able  to  judge  of  its  merits.  Even  o?i 
mere  literary  performances  the  republic  of  letters  has  kept  a 
sharp  eye,  so  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  foist  upon  the  read¬ 
ing  world  a  false  translation  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  or  Xeno¬ 
phon;  nor  is  the  public  in  any  degree  embarrassed — on  the 
contrary,  they  are  assisted — by  the  existence  of  several  trans¬ 
lations  of  these  ancient  authors.  However  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  might  be  multiplied,  each  would  undergo  a  rigorous 
examination,  by  which  its  excellencies  and  defects  would  be 
eflectually  known,  its  errors  corrected,  its  unfaithfulness  re¬ 
buked  ;  while  each  would  contribute  something  of  value  to  the 
general  amount  of  biblical  knowledge.  Even  with  the  few 
translations  of  it  which  we  have  into  the  English  language,  we 
could  scarcely  name  an  employment  more  edifying  to  a  reflecting 
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reader  of  the  Scriptures,  than,  with  the  several  works  before 
him,  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other. 

That  the  exercise  of  thought  thus  generated  in  the  reader’s 
mind  will  be  free  and  independent  is  true,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  like  it.  We  are  far  from  wishing  that  any  per¬ 
son  who  reads  the  Scriptures  in  a  translation  should  look  upon 
that  translation  as  the  very  word  of  God.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  attach  divine  authority  to  the  sentiments  of  a  writer,  who, 
as  human,  must  be  fallible;  and  to  sentiments  which  must, 
more  or  less,  ditter,  in  various  ways,  from  the  mind  of  God. 
Great  mischief  must  result  from  such  a  process.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  exclusive  confidence — we  might  say  the  super¬ 
stitious  reverence — with  which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
been  led  to  regard  what  is  known  as  the  authorized  version, 
a  confidence  which  it  is  reckoned  by  some  persons  so  dangerous 
to  shake ;  to  what  a  multitude  of  mistakes,  and  artifices  not  a 
few,  are  the  millions  of  Great  Britain  attaching  the  authority 
of  everlasting  truth  !  No.  Let  every  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  be  looked  on  with  grateful  jealousy ;  gratefully  as  a  help 
towards  attaining  the  mind  of  God  in  his  word,  so  far  as  we 
may  find  the  author  is  worthy,  but  with  jealousy,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  help,  and  certainly  no  oracle.  The  hold  which  the 
mistranslations  of  the  authorized  version  have  on  the  minds  of 
men,  gives  to  some  ecclesiastical  errors  a  tenacity  ol’  life  almost 
indestructible.  And  we  wish  the  case  altered  by  no  other 
version  from  authority.  To  our  minds,  there  is  nothing  so 
wholesome  as  individual  eft’ort  in  this  department.  Let  us  have 
the  Bible  as  translated  by  single  men,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  men  in  voluntary  and  unofficial  association,  out  of 
whose  labors  we  may  extract  all  that  is  of  sterling  value,  and, 
without  ceremony,  throw  the  rest  into  the  fire.  As  many  of 
these  as  you  please.  The  more  the  better. 

On  the  general  ground  we  have  stated,  we  hail  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  volume  before  us;  a  volume  got 
up  in  a  style  so  neat,  portable,  and  economical,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  if  it  should  have  a  large  circulation.  If,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  we  find  it  worthy  of  commendation,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
facilitate  its  progress;  but,  of  course,  in  a  matter  so  very 
serious,  it  will  become  us  to  be  serious  also.  A  translator  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  takes  upon  himself  a  most  solemn  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  may  not  onlv  fail  of  doing  the  great  good  he  must 
be  supposed  to  aim  at,  tut,  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully,  he 
may  do  great  harm ;  and  the  watchfulness  exercis(*d  over  his 
operations,  therefore,  should  be  of  the  most  searching  descrip¬ 
tion.  Critics  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  guardians  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  literary  imposition ;  and,  if  our  {)ast  labors  nave 
earned  any  measure  of  public  confidence,  w'c  shall  endeavor 
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in  this  matter  not  to  betray  the  trust.  On  no  occasion  can  we 
have  a  deeper  sense  of  our  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Campbell  does  not  profess  to  give  to  the  world  a  new 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  He  exhibits  these  sacred 
writings  as  translated  by  Drs.  Campbell,  jMc. Knight,  and 
Doddridge,  ‘  various  emendations’  only  being  added  bv  him¬ 
self.  To  a  great  extent  the  volume  before  us  is  thus  withdrawn 
from  criticism ;  inasmuch  as  the  labors  of  the  learned  persons 
named  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  fully  stamped 
with  its  appreciation  of  their  respective  values.  It  would  he 
preposterous  now  to  criticize  them  anew.  Nor,  in  so  far  as  the 
book  on  our  table  consists  of  a  republication  of  the  translations 
of  Drs.  Campbell,  Mc.Knight,  and  Doddridge,  can  it  be  said 
to  constitute  a  new  work  at  all;  since  the  New  Testament, 
containing  the  gospels  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  the  ejustles 
according  to  Dr.  Mc.Knight,  and  the  Acts  and  Revelations 
according  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  was  published  in  England  some 
years  ago,  and  met,  we  believe,  with  general  acce{)tance.  What 
is  new  in  the  volume,  so  far  as  the  translation  is  concerned, 
lies,  first,  in  the  blending  of  the  translations  referred  to ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  further  mingling  of  emendations  on  them  all. 

It  may  be  ])roper  to  show  in  what  proportion  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  now  before  us,  is  the  ])roduction  of  the 
three  eminent  men  under  whose  name  Mr.  Camj)l)ell  has 
ushered  it  into  the  world,  and  how  far  it  is  his  own.  The  gos¬ 
pels  appear  to  us  to  be  taken  principally,  we  might  say  almost 
entirely,  from  Dr.  Campbell.  We  quote  a  few  verses  at  hazard 
as  a  sample. 


Dr.  Campbell. 

These  men  took  the 
lK)dy  of  Jesus,  and 
wound  it  in  linen  rollers 
with  the  s]>ices,  which  is 
the  Jewish  manner  of 
embalming.  Now  in  the 
place  where  he  was  cru¬ 
cified  was  a  garden,  and 
in  the  garden  a  new  mo¬ 
nument,  wherein  no  one 
had  ever  yet  been  laid. 
Til  ere  they  deposited  Je¬ 
sus  on  account  of  the 
Jewish  ]>re]>aration,  the 
monument  being  near. 
Jobn  xix.  40 — 42. 


Dr.  Doddridge. 

Then  they  took  the 
body  of  Jesus,  and 
swathed  it  up  in  linen, 
with  the  spices,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  burn  ing.  Now  in  the 
place  where  he  was  cru¬ 
cified  was  a  garden,  and 
in  the  garden  a  new  se¬ 
pulchre,  in  which  no 
man  was  ever  yet  laid. 
There  laid  they  Jesus 
therefore,  because  of  tbc 
Jewish  preparation  day, 
for  the  sepulchre  was 
near  at  hand. 


A.  Campbell. 

These  men  took  the 
body  of  Jesus,  and 
wound  it  in  linen  rollers, 
with  the  spices,  which 
is  the  Jcwisli  manner  of 
embalming.  Now'  in  the 
jilacc  where  he  was  crii- 
cified  was  a  garden,  and 
in  the  garden  a  new 
tomb,  in  which  no  one 
had  ever  yet  been  laid. 
There  they  deposited 
Jesus,  on  account  of  the 
Jew'ish  preparation,  the 
tomb  being  near. 


Here  Mr.  Campbell  evidently  follows  his  illustrious  name¬ 
sake;  and,  throughout  the  gospels,  this  is  almost  a  matter  ot 
necessity,  inasmuch  as  Doddridge’s  translation  is  a  harmony  nf 
the  four  Evangelists,  from  which  it  is  not  easy,  perha))s  not 
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possible,  to  make  out  a  direct  translation  of  any  one  of  tbein. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  Canipb(‘lls — onr 
coupling  the  names  does  not  imply  an  equal  estimate  of  the 
men — lies  in  the  translation  of  the  word  juvnfjiuovy  which  the 
one  has  rendered  monument,  and  the  other,  with  better  judg¬ 
ment,  tomb.  But  will  Mr.  Campbell  tell  us  why,  in  the  very 
next  verse  which  follows  our  quotation,  he  has  render(‘d  the 
same  word,  not  tomb,  but  sepulchre?  Dr.  Camj)bell  consist¬ 
ently  renders  it  moiuunent,  as  belore ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
our  editor  also  should  not  have  exhibited  a  similar  consistency. 

In  the  epistles  there  is  a  greater  mixture  of  Doddridge  and 
Mc.Knight,  than  there  is  of  Doddridge  and  Campbell,  in  the 
gospels.  We  give,  as  an  example,  a  short  passage  from  tiu* 
first  chapter  of  Ejdiesians. 


DonoiunciE. 

Blessed  l)c  the  God 
.‘ind  Father  of  onr  Lord 
.lesiis  Christ,  who  hatli 
blessed  us  with  every 
spiritual  blessiiig  in  hea¬ 
venly  things  in  Christ, 
according  as  lie  hath 
chosen  us  in  liim  before 
the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should 
he  liol}’  and  unblame- 
able  before  him  in  love : 
having  predestinated  us 
to  the  adoption  of  chil¬ 
dren  hy  Jesus  Christ  un¬ 
to  himself,  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  grace,  wherein 
he  hath  made  us  acceju- 
ed  in  the  beloved.  Eph. 
i.  8— (). 


Me.K  NIGHT. 

Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  every 
spiritual  blessing  in  the 
heavenly  places  through 
Christ,  according  as  he 
hath  elected  us  through 
him  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  that 
we  might  be  holy  and 
unblameable  in  his  sight 
through  love  :  who  hath 
predestinated  us  to  the 
adoption  of  sons  to  him¬ 
self,  according  to  the 
benevolence  of  his  own 
will,  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  his  grace,  w  here¬ 
by  he  hath  highly  favor¬ 
ed  us  on  account  of  the 
beloved. 


A.  Camimieli.. 

Blesse<l  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
blessed  us  with  every  spi¬ 
ritual  blessing  in  the  hea¬ 
venly  ]»laees  in  Christ ; 
according  as  he  has  elec¬ 
ted  us  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  holy 
and  unblameable  in  his 
sight ;  having,  in  love, 
formerly  marked  us  out 
for  adoption  throngh  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  to  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  good  ]>l('a- 
snre  of  his  will,  to  the 
])raise  of  the  glory  of  his 
favor,  with  w  hieli  he  has 
highlv  favored  us  in  the 
beloved. 


This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  much  nearer  to  Mc.Knight  than  Dod¬ 
dridge,  and  so  much  the  worse;  but  it  is  far  from  b(‘ing  wholly 
compounded  of  the  two.  In  connecting  the  ]>hrase  in  love 
with  an  unaccustomed  clause  of  the  sentence,  we  perceive  that 
the  editor  follows  Griesbach’s  punctuation,  decidedly  to  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  We  give  another  sjtecimen. 


DoDDUinCE. 

F’or  we  know  that,  if 
our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  were  dissolv¬ 
ed,  we  have  a  building 
of  (Jod,  an  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eter¬ 
nal  in  the  heavens.  And 


Mc.Knight. 

Because  we  know, 
that,  when  our  earthly 
house,  which  is  a  tent, 
is  destroyed,  we  have  a 
building  from  God,  an 
house  not  made  with 
hands  eternal  in  the 


A.  Camim’.ei.l. 

For  we  know  that,  if 
the  earthly  house  of  this 
our  tabernacle  were  <lis- 
solved,  we  have  a  build¬ 
ing  of  (Jod,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  ever¬ 
lasting  ill  the  heavens. 
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Doddridge.  Mc.Knioht.  A.  Campbell. 

in  this  wc  f^oan,  ear-  heaA'cns.  But  yet  in  this  For  indeed  in  this  we 
nestly  desirinp^  to  be  tent  we  groan,  earnestl}’  groan,  earnestly  desiring 
clothed  upon  with  our  desiring  to  go  pernia-  to  be  invested*  with  our 
liousc  which  is  from  hea-  nently  into  an  liabita-  heavenly  mansion.  And 
ven ;  since,  being  so  tion,  which  is  heavenly,  surely,  beinq  thus  in- 
clothed  upon,  we  shall  And  surely,  if  w  e  go  in,  vested,  we  ^lall  not  he 
not  be  found  naked.  For  we  shall  not  be  found  found  naked.  For  in- 
we  that  are  in  this  taber-  destitute.  But  yet  we  deed  we  that  are  in  this 
nacle  do  groan,  being  who  are  in  the  tent  tabernacle  do  groan,  be- 
burdened;  not  for  that  groan,  being  burdened;  ing  burdened;  not  that 
we  would  be  uncloth-  not  because  we  desire  to  we  desire  to  be  divested, 
ed,  but  clothed  upon,  go  out,  but  to  go  per-  but  invested,  that  inor- 
that  w’hat  is  mortal  may  inanently  in,  that  what  tality  may  be  swallowed 
be  swallowed  up  of  life,  is  mortal  may  be  swal-  up  of  life. 

2  Cor.  V.  1 — 4.  low’ed  up  of  life. 

In  his  rendering  of  this  passage  Mr.  Campbell  has  materiallv 
departed  from  both  his  guides,  but  without  eft'ecting,  we  think, 
any  great  improvement  in  the  phraseology,  or  indicating  tlie 
existence  of  a  clear  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  his 
own  mind.  As  to  his  emendations  generally,  although  we  are 
far  from  pretending  to  have  separated  them  all  from  the  mass 
into  which  they  are  thrown,  our  impression  is,  that  they  do  not 
add  much  in  any  way  to  the  value  of  the  book.  We  have  not 
met  with  any  which  have  struck  us  forcibly.  We  have  noticed 
an  unwarrantable  freedom  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  where  he  actually  removes  the  sixteenth  verse, 
and  places  it  immediately  after  the  thirteenth ;  thus  violently 
breaking  up  the  structure  of  the  passage,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
distorting  the  sense. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  respecting  the  plan  on  which  the 
work  before  us  has  been  constructed — the  plan,  we  mean,  ot 
blending  together  the  several  translations,  and  incorporating 
with  them  the  emendations  of  the  editor. 

As  to  the  former  of  these,  it  is  obvious,  that,  as  Doddridge 
translated  the  whole  New  Testament,  Campbell  the  gosjH'ls, 
and  Mc.Knight  the  epistles,  the  editor  has  before  him  two 
translations  of  the  gospels,  namely,  Doddridge’s  and  Camp¬ 
bell’s;  and  two  of  the  epistles,  namely,  Doddridge’s  and 
Mc.Knight’s.  His  translation  of  the  former  is  neither  Dod¬ 
dridge’s  nor  Campbell’s,  but  a  compound  of  the  two ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  his  translation  of  the  epistles  is  neither  Dod¬ 
dridge’s  nor  Mc.Knight’s,  but  a  compound  of  the  two.  We  are 
aware  that  it  may  be  pleaded,  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
method,  that  it  was  desirable  to  combine  the  valuable  materials 
of  both.  We  are  not  very  sure,  however,  that  the  plea  is  valid. 
The  three  translations  are  as  different  from  one  another  as 
almost  any  performances  of  the  class  can  be,  and  are  but  very 
slenderly  adapted  for  combination.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
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with  Doddridp  and  Campbell  will  readily  admit  this,  as  to 
phraseology ;  but,  with  respect  to  Doddridge  and  Me.  Knight, 
in  the  epistles,  there  is  a  wide  diversity,  not  in  language  only, 
but  in  sentiment.  However,  if  we  were  to  have  a  melange 
compounded  of  such  various  ingredients,  we  think  some  means 
should  have  been  afforded  us  of  tracing  the  respective  authors. 
The  value  to  be  attached  to  a  rendering  is  graduated  by  the 
confidence  we  place  in  the  author  of  it.  We  kliow,  for  example, 
the  respective  characteristics  of  the  divines  now  in  (|^uestion — the 
extreme  caution  and  high  evangelical  sentiment  of  Doddridge ; 
the  freely  modernized  })hraseology  of  Campbell;  the  adven¬ 
turous  criticism  and  Pelagian  leaven  of  Mc.Knight;  and  it  is 
material  that,  when  we  meet  with  a  deviation  from  the  autho¬ 
rized  version  w  hich  seems  important,  we  should  know  w  hose  it 
is,  that  the  character  of  the  author  may  aid  us  in  judging 
of  the  criticism.  So,  at  least,  it  appears  to  us.  Certainly, 
we  should  be  far  from  reposing  the  same  confidence  in  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Me.  Knight,  that  we  should  yield  to  one  of  Dod¬ 
dridge.  Now  the  editor  has  furnished  us  no  clue  of  the  kind 
we  want.  In  the  gospels  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  are  read¬ 
ing  Doddridge  or  Campbell;  in  the  epistles  we  cannot  tell 
whether  we  are  reading  Doddridge  or  Me.  Knight.  We  think 
this  a  serious  disadvantage. 

An  objection  of  the  same  kind  applies,  and,  in  one  respect, 
still  more  strongly,  to  the  ‘  emendations’  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  editor  himself.  We  say  nothing,  at  present, 
concerning  the  nature  of  these  emendations;  but  we  think  it 
should  have  been  known  which  they  are.  Alexander  Campbell, 
of  Bethany,  in  the  United  States,  may  be  as  eminent  a  biblical 
scholar  and  critic  as  George  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  in  the 
realm  of  Scotland ;  but,  until  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  been 
unknown  to  fame,  and  the  sense  of  the  leariu'd  world  has 
hardly  yet  been  so  clearly  expressed  on  his  labors,  as  to  give 
him  a  passport  to  equal  confidence.  In  reading  tlie  edition  of 
the  New'  Testament  before  us,  we  should  like  to  know,  we  con¬ 
fess,  not  only  whether  we  are  reading  Doddridge,  Me.  Knight, 
or  George  Campbell,  but  also  whether  we  are  reading  Alexan¬ 
der  Campbell.  The  feelings  associated  with  the  last  name  in 
our  minds,  are  quite  distinct  enough  to  render  the  means  of 
such  discrimination  far  from  immaterial.  None  such,  however, 
are  afforded.  The  ‘  various  emendations’  are  interlarded  in  the 


text  without  any  intimation.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  editor 
thus  modestly  resigns  the  credit  of  them  to  others ;  but  how  do 
we  know,  or  how  does  he  know,  that  either  of  the  great  critics 
under  w’hose  joint  names  he  shelters  himself,  would  have 
adopted  his  renderings?  lie  makes  us  read  them  as  though 
they  proceeded  from  either  Doddridge,  Campbell,  or  Me.  Knight, 
VOT  TY  3  A 
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when,  in  fact,  they  proceed  from  neither,  and  when,  by  possi¬ 
bility,  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  all. 

That  it  would  have  been  some  trouble  to  obviate  this  objec¬ 
tion  we  admit ;  but  we  cannot  allow  that  it  would  have  given 
more  trouble  than  an  editor  preparing  such  a  book  should 
have  cheerfully  taken.  In  the  gospels  and  epistles  he  has 
taken,  as  was  natural  and  inevitable,  one  translation  as  the 
basis,  adopting  alterations  from  another,  and  introducing 
emendations  of  his  own.  Why  could  he  not  have  told  us, 
respecting  the  gospels  for  instance,  that  he  had  generally 
adopted  Dr.  Campbell,  and  that  his  own  emendations  and 
Doddridge’s  would  be  found  marked  A.  C.  and  D.  respectively? 
Such  a  plan  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  materially  increased 
the  value  of  his  labor. 

Something  of  this  sort  was  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  other  obvious  means  of  knowing  how  numerous, 
important,  or  extensive  the  emendations  of  the  editor  are,  or 
how  far  the  introduction  of  them  may  modify  the  allegation, 
that  the  translation  is  that  of  Campbell,  Me.  Knight,  and  Dod¬ 
dridge.  Now  we  do  not  profess  to  have  entered  at  any  very 
great  length  into  the  investigation  necessary  to  determine  this 
point.  Upon  a  glance,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  emenda¬ 
tions  are  pretty  numerous ;  and  we  find  that,  in  the  controversy 
to  which  the  book  has  given  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  stated  that,  in  the  translation,  he  has  altered 
the  language  of  Drs.  Campbell,  Me.  Knight,  and  Doddridge, 
about  three  thousand  times.  Now  these  three  thousand  emen¬ 
dations  must  be  very  trivial  indeed,  if  they  do  not  involve  some 
important  changes;  and  it  is  clearly  possible — such,  indeed,  is 
the  fact — that  they  may  affect  the  interpretation  of  critical  pas¬ 
sages,  and  the  management  of  existing  controversies.  The 
editor  should  certainly  have  taken,  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
the  responsibility  of  such  changes;  and  should  not  have  left 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  wishing  to  insinuate  his  own  sen¬ 
timents  under  the  names  of  greater  men.  An  editor  so  circum¬ 
stanced  as  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  is  the  very  last  who  should 
have  been  guilty  of  this  indiscretion. 

Besides  those  w'hich  we  have  already  noticed,  there  is 
another  feature  of  the  work  before  us,  not  indeed  an  absolute 
novelty,  on  which  we  must  remark ;  we  mean  the  modification 
of  the  Greek  text.  Of  this,  in  the  abstract,  we  are  far  from 
complaining.  The  text  of  the  New  Testament,  like  that  of 
all  ancient  writings,  is  difficult  of  determination.  In  a  large 
number  of  manuscript  copies,  no  two  are  perfectly  coincident ; 
the  most  approved  text  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
whole ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  with  newly  discovered  materials, 
fresh  comparisons  have  been  made,  giving  occasion,  as  is 
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hoped,  to  nearer  approximations  to  absolute  verity.  Beyond 
^11  price  are  the  labors  of  the  men  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  tnis  department  of  biblical  learning,  and  far  is  the  w’ork.  from 
being  as  yet  perfected.  That  the  text  from  which  the  au¬ 
thorized  version  was  made  is  perfect,  nobody  now  imagines.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  every  translator  to  adopt  tne  purest 
text  available  at  the  time,  the  only  thing  necessary  being,  that 
he  should  acquaint  the  public  what  text  he  has  adopted,  and 
by  what  authorities  he  has  been  guided  in  his  choice.  In  this 
matter  Mr.  Campbell  fails.  Neither  in  his  title-page  nor  in  his 
preface,  does  he  say  anything  about  an  alteration  of  the  text ; 
nor  would  you  suppose,  by  reading  the  whole  book,  that  he  had 
deviated  in  a  single  instance  from  the  received  text,  until  you 
come  to  the  appendix,  which  exhibits  a  long  list  of  spurious 
readings,  extracted  from  Griesbach.  From  this  it  appears  that 
he  has  made  numerous  alterations.  Yet  it  cannot  ^  said  he 
has  adopted  Griesbach’s  text ;  he  has  rather  incorporated  into 
the  received  text  a  considerable  number  of  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  by  that  critic.  But  he  assigns  no  reason,  either  for  adopting 
so  many  alterations,  or  for  not  adopting  more.  He  does  not 
even  make  his  translation  tally  with  his  list ;  for,  after  having 
included  phrases  among  spurious  readings,  he  actually  inserts, 
either  intentionally  or  carelessly,  the  condemned  words  in  their 
usual  place.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  make  his  criticisms 
tally  with  his  translation ;  for  there  are  many  words  proposed 
to  be  added  by  Griesbach,  and  some  of  these  Mr.  Campbell 
introduces  into  his  version,  while,  nevertheless,  he  not  only 
gives  no  list  of  these,  but  he  does  not  even  state  the  fact  that 
Griesbach  makes  any  such  suggestions  at  all.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  express  approbation  of  such  a  mode  of  ])roceeding.  It 
seems  to  us  unscnolar-like  and  simerficial  in  the  extreme ;  in¬ 
dicating  very  little  fitness  in  Mr.  Campbell  for  so  responsible  a 
work  as  editing  the  sacred  oracles,  and  not  at  all  adapted  to 
engage  the  confidence  of  reflecting  and  considerate  readers. 

We  think  also,  that,  while  the  text  itself  should  have  been 
more  carefully  determined,  the  deviations  from  the  received  text 
should  have  been  indicated  in  the  version.  A  skilful  editor 
might  easily  have  devised  modes  of  effecting  this  which  would 
not  have  encumbered  the  page,  and  which  would  have  promptly 
Tendered  to  the  reader  the  very  important  service,  of  showing 
him  the  difference  between  the  text  of  the  authorized  version 
and  that  employed  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  work  generally  w’e  cannot  speak 
with  commendation.  It  bears  more  marks  of  haste  and  care¬ 
lessness  than  would  be  creditable  in  any  case,  and  enough  to 
be  seriously  discreditable  to  an  edition  of*  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
For  example,  in  the  appendix  the  w’ord  Jesus  is  stated  to  be 
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omitted  from  John  i.  44.  Upon  looking  to  the  passage,  we 
find  that  the  verse  named  never  contained  the  word  Jesusy  but 
that  the  omission  is,  in  fact,  made  from  verse  43.  This  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  an  error  of  the  press ;  but  it  is  not.  On 
turning  to  Griesbach,  we  find  the  omission  both  marked  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  44th  verse,  and  in  that  verse  actually  made,  the 
verses  m  that  chapter  being  numbered  differently  by  Griesbach 
from  the  English.  The  case  then  is,  that  Mr.  Campbell 
adopted  his  reference  from  Griesbach,  but  did  not  take  the 
pains  to  see  that  it  corresponded  with  his  own  version.  Some 
of  the  notes  under  the  head  of  Apostolic  Words  and  Phrases, 
appear  to  us  to  indicate  a  similar  carelessness.  For  instance, 
the  note  on  the  word  Hades  concludes  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  ‘  See  note  on  Acts  ii.  27,  p.  154.’  We  have  endeavored 
to  trace  this  reference  without  any  success.  There  is  no  note 
on  Acts  ii.  27,  neither  does  that  passage  occur  at  page  154. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  note  to  the  text  throughout.  And, 
in  the  absence  of  all  means  of  explanation,  we  can  only  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  entire  note  has  been  hastily  extracted  from  some 
book,  without  care  having  been  taken  to  separate  from  it  inap¬ 
plicable  references.  A  similar  fault  occurs  immediately  below, 
on  the  word  Helly  and  is  of  frequent  recurrence.  We  cannot 
resist  the  conviction — unfeignedly  sorry  as  we  are  to  entertain 
it — that  Mr.  Campbell  has  enacted  the  critic  too  much  in  the 
style  of  the  American  back-woods-man.  He  really  seems  to 
us  to  have  run  down  the  margin  of  some  edition  of  Griesbach, 
and  to  have  extracted  valuable  notes  from  learned  works,  with 
an  eye  and  pen  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  enable  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  of  permanent  value,  in  so  high  a  department  of 
learning  as  the  critical  editing  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

It  is  a  minor  fault,  although  far  from  an  immaterial  one,  and 
resulting,  we  fear,  from  the  same  prevailing  carelessness,  that 
typographical  errors  abound,  especially  in  the  spelling  of  Greek 
words.  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  us  these  in  English  letters,  a 
plan  of  which  we  do  not  complain,  but  he  should  have  been 
correct  in  his  orthography.  Instead  of  this  we  have  amenoSy  as 
the  Greek  for  wind,  instead  of  anemos ;  evangelium  for  euati'- 
gelioH ;  angellos  for  angelos ;  dieaiama  for  dikaioma ;  dinaiotp 
for  dikaiosis ;  and  something  so  unintelligible  to  us  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance,  that  we  sliall  quote  with  extraordinary  care. 
‘  Ambassadors  of  Christ,  Ilzeopepus  (from  presbeuOy  to  go 
upon,  or  perform  an  embassy).'  Appendix,  p.  12.  Typogra¬ 
phical  errors  in  plain  English  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  reader;  but  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  mischief 
in  the  case  before  us,  that  the  English  reader,  for  whom,  ot 
course,  these  morsels  of  Greek  learning  are  intended,  cannot 
make  the  necessary  corrections.  He  must  take  everything  as 
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he  finds  it,  and  exercise  an  implicit  confidence.  Only  let  Mr. 
Campbell  imagine  some  worthy  preacher  informing  his  congre^ 
gation,  on  so  respectable  an  authority,  that  Ilzeapepns  is  the 
Greek  for  ambassador,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  presheuo  ! 

Although  it  does  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  work  itself, 
we  cannot  pass  altogether  without  remark  the  manner  in  which 
the  performance  betbre  us  was  ushered  into  the  world.  The 
first  edition,  which  was  published  in  the  United  States  about 
ten  years  ago,  had  the  following  title: — The  Sacred  Writings 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  of  Jesus  Christy  c(ytnmonly  styled 
The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Original  Greeh  by 
George  Camphell,  James  Me,  Knight,  and  Philip  Doddridge, 
Doctors  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  If  Mr.  Campbell  really 
thought  that  Philip  Doddridge  was  a  ‘  Doctor  of  the  Cliurch 
of  Scotland,’  where  was  his  information  ?  If  he  did  not,  where 
was  his  veracity  ?  Before  a  second  edition  was  called  for,  he 
had  been  informed  of  his  mistake ;  and  then,  mirabile  dictu,  he 
issued  it  with  the  same  title,  only  telling  the  reader  in  the 
introduction  that  the  title-page  was  false.  We  cannot  trust 
ourselves  to  say  what  we  think  of  this.  Is  it  possible  Mr. 
Campbell  can  have  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicion,  that,  for 
some  objects  connected,  either  with  the  sale  of  the  book,  or 
with  its  influence  upon  religious  professors  in  certain  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  he  has  practised  dissimulation  ? 

With  all  respect  for  the  powerful  talents  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
we  cannot  part  with  him  without  serious  reprehension ;  and  the 
more,  because  of  the  loud  vauntings  (many  of  which  are  wisely 
excluded  from  the  English  edition)  by  which  he  has  aggravated 
his  fault.  He  has  set  an  example  of  a  mode  of  treating  the 
sacred  oracles,  altogether  wanting,  we  think,  in  the  reverence, 
caution,  and  simple  mindedness,  which  every  translator  of  them 
should  cultivate;  and  it  is  needful  that  we  should  make  our 
view  of  his  error  distinctly  understood,  in  order  that  we  may 
contribute  our  humble  share  towards  preventing  its  repetition. 


Art.  VII.  1.  A  New  English  Grammar,  with  very  ^pi^  Exercises, 
and  a  Systematic  Vieto  of  the  Formation  ami  Dertration  of  Words, 
By  Alexander  Allen,  Ph.  1).,  and  James  Cornwell.  London ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  1841. 

2  The  Accidence  of  F.nglish  Grammar.  By  B.  II.  Smart.  London: 
Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.  1841. 

A  GERMAN  friend  asked  us  the  other  day,  how  many  hours 
a  week  were  devoted  to  Ei^lish  in  our  classical  schools? 
What  answer  could  we  make?  We  could  only  say,  that  in  the 
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best  classical  schools  English  was  not  taught  at  all,  and  that  in 
the  worsts  something  pretending  to  be  English  was  doled  out  to 
the  pupils  in  a  few  miserable  doses.  It  is  really  a  disgrace  to 
our  country,  that  our  own  mother  tongue  should  be  so  shame¬ 
fully  neglected  as  it  is  in  all  our  best  schools.  In  Germany, 
and  even  in  France,  the  case  is  different.  In  the  Gymnasia,  or 
highest  class  of  schools  in  Germany,  the  boys  in  the  first 
classes  have  to  give  four  hours  a  week  to  their  own  language, 
while,  in  the  lower  classes,  German  is  taught  every  day.  No 
one  can  speak  or  write  his  own  language  by  nature  without 
making  ridiculous  mistakes.  It  is  true,  that  a  person  can  learn 
to  speak  a  language  without  being  taught,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  earth  will  bear  produce  without  cultivation.  But  as  the 
earth  left  untilled  will  bear  all  kinds  of  weeds,  so  a  person,  who 
has  not  been  well  grounded  in  the  principles  on  which  a  lan¬ 
guage  is  founded,  and  in  the  rules  which  its  best  speakers  and 
writers  follow^  will  constantly  fall  into  all  kinds  of  blunders. 
If  English  had  been  generally  and  soundly  taught  in  our 
schools,  we  should  not  have  had  such  flagrant  violations  of 
good  taste  and  good  grammar,  as  constantly  come  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press ;  nor  should  we  have  had  that  affectation 
of  fine  writing,  and  preference  of  foreign  words  to  those  of 
Saxon  origin,  which  have  disgraced  a  great  part  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  present  century. 

The  want  of  good  English  grammars  has  often  been  brought 
forward  as  an  excuse  for  not  introducing  the  study  of  English 
into  our  higher  schools.  The  want  of  such  books  we  fully 
admit,  but  that  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  disease ;  it  shows  the 
neglect  of  such  studies,  and  is  no  apology  for  the  schoolmaster. 
If  English  had  been  properly  taught  in  our  schools,  there 
would  have  been  no  want  of  good  grammars;  the  demand 
would  soon  have  produced  a  corresponding  supply.  Nothing 
can  show  the  great  neglect  of  the  study  of  English  grammar 
more  strikingly  than  the  fact,  that  the  best  elementary  English 
grammar  we  yet  have  had  is  that  of  Bishop  Low  th,  published 
fifty  years  ago.  All  those  which  have  appeared  since  Lowth^s, 
are  almost  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  Tney  have,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  that  great  pedant  Bindley 
Murray,  who  has  done  more  mischief  to  our  language 
than  any  score  of  our  worst  writers.  Under  his  knife  our 
idiomatic  English  has  been  lopped  away ;  and  phrases  and 
modes  of  expression  sanctioned  by  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton, 
South,  Barrow’,  and  all  our  great  writers  have  been  condemned 
as  inelegant.  It  is  high  time  that  the  heresies  of  the  Lindley- 
Murray  school  should  be  unmasked.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  have  something  better  to  put  in  the  hands  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  than  these  books,  which  do  their  best  to  emasculate  all 
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genuine  idiomatic  expressions.  We  want  books  which  will 
teach  our  children  how  to  write  good  English.  We  shall  be 
quite  satisfied  if  they  write  as  well  as  South  and  Addison,  even 
if  they  do  not  attain  the  elegance  which  they  might  have 
acquired  in  the  Lindley-Murray  school. 

And  why  should  we  not  have  good  English  grammars? 
They  have  plenW  of  good  German  grammars  in  Germany; 
plenty  of  good  French  grammars  in  France;  wlw  should  not 
we  have  good  English  grammars  in  England  ?  The  materials 
for  such  a  work  are  abundant ;  the  structure  and  formation  of 


clearly  stated  by  Becker  in  his  German  grammar.  We  want 
two  English  grammars,  each  of  a  different  kind,  and  adapted 
to  different  classes ;  one  for  the  use  of  advanced  pupils,  which 
should  give  a  scientific  development  of  the  formation  of  the 
language,  as  is  done  in  BeckeFs  German  grammar,  and  another 
for  children,  which  should  contain  the  results  of  such  a  work 
stated  in  a  practical  rather  than  a  scientific  form.  The  former 
work  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  latter  is  at  length  given  to  us 
in  Dr.  Allen’s  and  Mr.  Cornwell’s  work.  The  learned  authors 
are  evidently  well  acquainted  with  several  of  the  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guages  ;  they  have  closely  studied  the  great  works  of  Grimm, 
Becker,  and  other  German  philologists;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  produced  a  work,  which  we  feel  sure  will 
eventually  be  used  in  all  schools  in  which  the  English  language 
is  taught  in  a  sound  and  philosophical  manner.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  work  is  excellent ;  each  part  is  in  its  proper  place ; 
and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  philosophical,  we  believe 
it  will  be  found  the  easiest  grammar  that  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  We  wish  we  could  speak  in  the  same  terms  of  Mr. 
Smart’s  work ;  but  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  old  errors  of 
the  common  grammars,  together  with  some  of  Mr.  Smart’s 
notions  on  what  he  calls  the  *  philosophy  of  language,  which 
makes  the  work  worse  than  most  others  bearing  a  similar  title. 

It  is  impossible  to  criticize  in  detail  every  part  of  such  works 
as  are  now  under  notice.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  select 
two  or  three  subjects,  from  which,  however,  a  fair  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  each  work. 

In  treating  of  the  articles  Mr.  Smart  remarks  on  p.  27, 

*  that  an  is  the  same  word  as  a,  and  that  it  is  used  instead  of  it 

*  whenever  it  sounds  better  before  the  next  word.  Thus  we  say 

*  See  p««gc  8,  on  the  division  of  verbs  into  Dividual  and  Individual,  On 
page  28  Mr.  Smart  speaks  of  Mongrel  Parts  of  Speech,  Might  not  his  work 
be  called  a  '  Mongrel  English  Grammar 
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^  an  applcy  an  hour^  that  two  vowels  may  not  come  together.* 
This  is  both  clumsy  and  incorrect.  An  is  never  used  instead  of 
a,  but  a  instead  of  an.  An  is  the  original  form,  and  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  numeral  owe,  which  was  written  by  our 
ancestors  awe.  -A  is  a  still  more  corrupted  form  of  the  same 
numeral.  In  German  etw  is  both  the  indefinite  article  and  the 
numeral  owe.  Dr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Cornwell  give  the  right 
explanation.  ^  The  indefinite  article,*  they  say  (p.  2),  ‘  is  an. 

*  When  the  word  an  comes  before  a  consonant,  the  n  is  drop- 
‘  ped,  and  nothing  but  a  remains.  But  the  meaning  is  the 
‘  same.  An  means  o?ie.* 

In  the  Teutonic  languages  in  general,  there  are  three  modes 
of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns  :  (1)  By  adding  s,  (2)  by  adding 
ew,  and  (3)  by  modifying  the  vowel,  as  hook^  books ;  ox,  oxen ; 
man,  men.  One  would  have  thought  that  every  school-boy 
knew  this.  Mr.  Smart  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  (p.  5),  ‘  To  make  a  noun  plural,  we  commonly  add  s  to  the 
‘  singular;  as  boy,  boys:  to  many  nouns  we  add  es,  as  box, 

‘  boxes ;  church,  churches ;  potato,  potatoes :  and  we  change  y 
‘  after  a  consonant  into  i  before  es ;  as  fly,  flies.  So  f  is  some- 
^  times  changed  into  v  before  es ;  as  loaf,  loaves ;  life,  lives. 

‘  A  few  nouns  form  the  plural  according  to  some  ancient  cus- 

*  tom  of  the  language;  as  man,  men ;  foot,  feet.*  Why  Mr. 
Smart  has  chosen  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  plurals  in  en  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  In  the  old  language  such  plurals 
were  exceedingly  common.  Hosen  still  occurs  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  many  such  words  are  yet  used  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  provincial  districts  of  England.  The 
words  tf/en,  housen,  sheen,  &c.,  were  used  by  our  ancestors  as 
we  use  eyes,  houses,  shoes,  kc.  The  word  swine  is  merely  a 
softened  form  of  sow~en,  the  plural  of  sow ;  and  kine,  a  softened 
form  of  coic-ew,  the  plural  of  cow.  If  Mr.  Smart  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  introduce  such  words  into  an  elementary 
work,  he  should  at  least  have  explained  the  plurals  oxen, 
brethren,  and  children,  which  is  the  plural  of  our  old  word 
childer,  instead  of  giving  them  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  mixed  up  with  a  long  list  of  other  words.  ^  The  ancient 
‘  custom  of  the  language,*  by  which  man  becomes  men,  and  foot 
becomes  feet,  Mr.  Smart  does  not  attempt  to  explain,  though 
the  matter  is  easy  enough,  and  would  present  no  difiiculty  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  German.  The  way  in  which  Dr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Cornwell  have  treated  this  part  of  the  grammar,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Smart’s  meagre  and  incomplete 
account.  After  explaining  the  three  modes  of  forming  the 
plural  of  nouns,  they  give  (p.  7)  the  following  classified  li^^t  of 
the  formation  of  the  plurals : — 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  NOUNS. 

Singular  and  Plural, 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Sing,  Plur. 

(s  added) 

Book  Books 

’Cart  Carts 

(es  added) 

Church  Churches 

Brush  Brushes 

Fox  Foxes 

(y—ie) 

Lady  Ladie>s 

(ey^ie) 

Journey  Journie-« 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  two  different  forms  of  the 
relative,  who  or  which,  and  that.  The  word  that  is  a  regular 
form  of  the  relative,  though  Mr.  Smart  tells  us  (p.  23)  that  ‘  it 
‘  is  a  conjunction,  used  for  a  pronoun  relative.’  This  is  sheer 
nonsense.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  definite 
article,  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  the  relative,  were  all 
originally  expressed  by  the  same  form.  The  German  de-r,  of 
which  de  is  the  root,  is  at  once  demonstrative,  relative,  and 
definite  article.  The  common  form  for  the  relative  in  German, 
dieser,  is  merely  a  kind  of  doubled  form  of  der.  Horne  Tooke 
supposes  the  English  article  the  to  be  the  imperative  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  dean,  ‘  to  take but  this  etymology  is 
obviously  incorrect,  as  it  would  not  apply  to  the  cognate  lan¬ 
guages.  The  article  the  is  merely  another  form  of  this  and 
that,  and  is  in  reality  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  The  same  root 
is  found  in  Greek,  under  the  form  to  (ro),  which,  in  later  Greek, 
is  generally  used  only  as  the  definite  article,  but  in  Homer  and 
Herodotus  is  found  as  a  demonstrative  and  relative.  The 
results  of  such  an  investigation  should  be  given  in  an  elemen- 
tary  grammar,  though  the  details  would,  of  course,  be  unsuit¬ 
able  to  a  work  intended  for  children. 

Dr.  Allen’s  and  Mr.  Cornwell’s  arrangement  of  what  are 
called  the  irregular  verbs,  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  gram¬ 
mar  we  have  seen.  No  attempt  is  made  in  most  grammars  at 
any  classification  of  these  verbs,  but  they  are  merely  put  down 
in  alphabetical  order.  They  may,  however,  be  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vowel  which  is  found  in  the  past  tense ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Dr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Cornwell  divide  them  into  the  five 
following  conjugations. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Sing,  Plur. 

{m  added) 

Ox  Oxen 

(Childer)  Children 

(vowel  changed) 
Brother  Brethren 

(softened  form) 
Cow  Kine 

Sow  Swine 


third  class. 
Sinfr.  Plur. 
{a  to  e) 

Man  IMen 

{(X)  to  <*r) 
Foot  Feet 
Goose  Geese 

Tooth  "Jeeth 

(ou  to  i) 

Mouse  Mice 
Loose  Lice 
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FIRST  (or  A)  CONJUGATION. 


Subdivision  1. 

PBE8ENT. 

PAST. 

PARTICIPLE. 

a 

”1 

ea  (sounded  a) 

a,  00  J 

00  J 

Awake 

Awoke 

Awoke 

Bear 

Bore  (or  bare) 

Borne 

Bear 

Bore  (or  bare) 

Born 

Break 

Broke  (or  brake) 

Broken 

Forsake  (oo) 

Forsook 

Forsaken 

Shake  (oo) 

Shook 

Shaken 

Stand  (oo) 

Stood 

Stood 

Swear 

Swore  (or  aware) 

Sworn 

Take  (oo) 

Took 

Taken 

Tear 

Tore  (or  tare) 

Torn 

Wear 

Wore  (or  ware) 

Worn 

Subdivision  2. 

a 

e 

a 

Draw 

Drew 

Drawn 

Fall 

Fell 

Fallen 

Slay 

Slew 

Slain 

Subdivision  3. 

a 

u 

u 

Hang 

Hung 

Hung 

SECOND  (or  E)  CONJUGATION. 
Subdivision  K 


ee  ^ 

fa  V 

ea  j 

ea  j 

eaj 

Beat 

BSat 

Beaten 

Bleed 

Bled 

Bled 

Breed 

Bred 

Bred 

Eat  (eat) 

Eat  (Sat),  or  ate 

Eaten  (eaten) 

Feed 

Fed 

Fed 

Lead 

Led 

Led 

iVIeet 

Met 

Met 

Read 

R^ad 

R^ad 

Speed 

Sped 

Subdivision  2. 

Sped 

eal 

ga  V 

4 

4 

Cleave 

Clove  (or  clave) 

Cloven 

Freeze 

Froze 

Frozen 
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PRESENT. 

PAST. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Get  {so 
Heave 

Forget)  Got  (or  gat) 

Hove 

Gotten  (or  got) 

Seethe 

Sod 

Sodden 

Shear 

Shore 

Shorn 

Speak 

Spoke  (or  spake) 

Spoken 

Steal 

Stole 

Stolen 

Tr^ad 

Trod 

Trodden 

Weave 

Wove 

Woven 

Subdivision  3. 

ee 

aw 

ee 

See 

Saw 

Seen 

THIRD  (or  I)  CONJUGATION. 

Subdivision  1. 

1 

Bit 

i 

Bite 

i 

Bitten,  or  bit 

Chide 

Chid 

Chidden 

Hide 

Hid 

Hidden,  or  hid 

Slide 

Slid 

Slidden,  or  slid 

Subdivision  2. 

i 

a,  u,  or  o  {sounded  u) 

a  or  u 

Begin 

Began 

Begun 

Bid 

Bade 

Bidden,  or  bid 

Cling 

Clung 

Clung 

Dig 

Dug 

Dug 

Drink 

Drank 

Drunken,  or  dnmk 

Fling 

Flung 

Flung 

Ring 

Rang 

Rung 

Shrink 

Shrank 

Shrunken,  or  shrunk 

Sing 

Sang 

Sung 

Sink 

Sank 

Sunken,  or  sunk 

Sit 

Sat 

Sitten,  or  sat 

Sling 

Slung 

Slung 

Slink 

Slank 

Slunk 

Spin 

Span,  spun 

Spun 

Spit 

Spat- 

Spat 

Spring 

Sprang 

Sprung 

Stick 

Stuck 

Stuck 

Sting 

Stung 

Stung 

Stink 

Stank,  stunk 

Stunk 

Strike 

Struck 

Stricken,  or  struck 

String 

Swim 

Strung 

Strung 

Swam 

Swum 

Swing 

Swung 

Swung 

Win 

Won 

Won 

Wring 

Wrung 

Wrung 

\  '  ' 
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PRESENT, 


PAST.  PARTICIPLE. 

Subdivision  3. 


1 

0  or  a 

1  or  o 

Abide 

Abode 

Abode 

Drive 

Drove  or  drave 

Driven 

Give 

Gave 

Given 

Lie 

Lay 

Lien,  or  lain 

Ride 

Rode 

Ridden 

Rise  (50  Arise) 

Rose 

Risen 

Shine 

Shone 

Shone 

Smite 

Smote 

Smitten 

Stride 

Strode 

Stridden 

Strive 

Strove 

Striven 

Thrive 

Throve 

Thriven 

Write 

W  rote 

Written 

Subdivision  4. 

• 

1 

on 

on 

Bind 

Bound 

Bounden,  or  bound 

Find 

Found 

Found 

Fight 

Fought  : 

Foughten,  or  fought 

Grind 

Ground 

Ground 

Wind 

\V  ound 

Wound 

r 
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Our  limits  only  permit  us  to  give  one  more  extract  from  Dr. 
Allen  s  and  Mr.  CornweU’s  work.  It  ist  aken  from  the  section 
on  the  formation  and  derivation  of  words,  a  subject  usually 
neglected  in  ordinary  grammars,  but  which  is  treated  by  Dr. 
Allen  and  Mr.  Cornwell  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  They  divide  all  derivative  words  into  two 
classes,  primary  and  secondary.  Primary  derivatives  are  made 
by  an  internal  change,  and  hence  are  called  strong  derivatives; 
while  secondary  derivatives  are  made  by  an  external  addition, 
and  hence  are  called  weak  derivatives.  The  former  class  of 
^  derivatives  are  generally  passed  over  even  in  works  professing 
to  treat  exclusively  of  etymology.  Dr.  Allen  and  Air.  Corn¬ 
wall  give  the  following  arransfement  of  this  class  : — 

1 

1  VERBS. 

(1.)  Vowel  modified. 

Drop,  Droop;  Fall,  Fell;  Rise,  Raise^  Rome;  Sit,  Set;  Rest, 
Roost ;  Shrive,  Shrove  [an  old  word  meaning  to  join  in  the  festivitioR 
I  of  Shrove-tide]  ;  Chip,  Chop  ;  Din,  Dan. 

(2.)  Consonant  modified, 

1  Stick,  Stitch, 

1  (3.)  Voice  I  and  consonant  modified, 

Wilke,  Watch;  Drink,  Drcwc/i ;  Cling,  C/ewcA  ;  Wring,  Wrench; 
Hook,  Hitch, 

(4.)  Strengthening  letter  prefixed, 

)  Mash,  Smash;  Lash,  Slash;  Plash,  Splash;  Wiigy  Swag ;  Dun, 

^  Stan  :  Whirl,  Twirl,  Swirl. 

NOUNS. 

I  (1.)  Vowel  modified. 

f  [Vowel  shortened. J  Bite,  Dit;  Gape,  Cdp, 

[Vowels  changed,]  Drive,  Drove;  Strike,  Stroke;  Sing,  Song; 
!  Deal,  Dole;  Lear-n,  Lore  ;  Sneak,  Snake;  Let,  Lot  ;  Bless,  Bliss  ; 
Bleed,  Blood;  Feed.  Food;  Bear,  Bier;  Tell,  Tale;  Sell,  Sale  ; 
Gild,  Gold;  Shine,  Sheen ;  Deem,  Doom  ;  Click,  Clock ;  Chop,  Chap; 
Len(d),  Loan  ;  Sit,  Seat ;  Tip,  Top, 

j  (2.)  Consonant  modified. 

Dig,  Ditch;  Speak,  Si>eech ;  Rise,  /«se;  Wreathe,  Wreath; 
j  Strive,  Strife;  Behoove,  Behoof:  Gird,  Oirth ;  Lay,  Low,  Say, 
I  Saw. 

ind  consonant  modified.  ..in  l 

,f;  Live,  Life;  Breathe,  Bredth ;  Break,  Breach; 

lose,  L6s$, 
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ADJECTIVES. 

(1.)  Vowel  modified. 

FiU,  Full;  Shine,  Sheen;  Heal,  Hale;  Heat,  Hot;  Rud  [an  old 
word  whence  Ruddy~\i  Red ;  String,  Strung  f  t.  e,  strung  up,  nerved]  ; 
Wring,  Wrung  [i.  c.  wrung  from  the  right  course,  not  right,  or 
straight,  but  a-wry] ;  Flit,  Fleet, 

(2.)  Consonant  modified. 

Loathe,  Loth, 

(3.)  Vowel  and  consonant  modified, 

Wis,  Wise;  {Wis  appears  in  the  Past  Tense  in  the  phrase  he  wist 
mot) ;  love,  lie/l 


Art.  VIIL  1.  dn  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  present  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Braintree  Union^  with  Copies  of  the  Poor  Imw 
Commissioners  Orders  and  Communications  to  the  Board  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  ApfX)intment  of  a  Chaplain  to  the  Union  House,  Also^  an 
Appendix.^  containing  the  Correspondence  between  the  Board  and  the 
Clergymen  and  Disse7iting  Ministers  residing  in  the  Union,  By  an 
Elected  Guardian.  8vo.  pp.  20.  Braintree. 

2.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor  Ixiw  Commissioners  of  England  and 
Wales,,  irith  Apf)endices,  8vo.  1830 — 1840. 


1 F  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  or  any  other  zealous  church-extensionist, 
had  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  create  six  or 
seven  hundred  additional  curacies,  the  stipends  attached  to 
which  should  be  chargeable  upon  the  poor  rate,  such  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  Church  Establishment  of  this  country,  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  at  large,  would  have  appeared  a  flight 
of  Tory  extravagance  which  could  not  for  a  moment  receive 
countenance  from  any  Liberal  administration.  Yet,  put  the  fact 
into  other  w  ords,  and  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  what 
has  been  (quietly  accomplished  by  the  legerdemain  of  Whig 
legislation,  in  the  |)ow’er  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  compel  Boards  of  Guardians  to  appoint  a  chaplain  to  every 
union  workhouse  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners.  When  we 
say  that  this  power  was  given  to  them  by  the  Legislature,  we 
niean  that  the  Commission  itself,  w  ith  all  tlie  powers  it  involves, 
is  the  creature  of  a  reformed  parliament :  and  for  the  abuse  of 
the  power  created,  as  w’ell  as  for  its  existence,  the  present 
Administration  is  resjK)nsible.  But,  as  to  the  specific  power 
assumed  by  the  Commissioners  in  this  matter  of  chaplaincies  to 
the  workhouses,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  intention 


i 
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of  Parliament  to  give  it:  it  has  been  assumed  by  inference*  it 
has  been  usurped  under  cover  of  an  equivocal  phrase,  which* by 
lawyer-craft  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  more  than  was  avowed 
or  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  act,  unless  the  intention  was 
to  deceive.  And  in  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  Commissioners 
have  gone  about  the  establishment  of  their  ecclesiastical  power 
in  this  matter,  there  has  been  displayed  a  disingenuousness,  a 
stealthiness  of  procedure,  that  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  public 
reprobation.  By  means  of  secret  edicts  issued  from  Somerset 
House,  in  the  shape  of  ‘  orders  and  regulations  to  be  observed,* 
they  have  endeavored  to  do  what  no  minister  of  the  crown  would 
have  ventured  to  propose  in  parliament,  and  what  Lord  Brougham 
ridiculed  the  Dissenters  for  deeming  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
by  express  provision  ;  namely,  to  deprive  the  poor  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  condition  of  parochial  relief,  of  their  religious  liberty, 
and  to  affix  a  fresh  stigma  upon  the  dissenting  ministers  of  all 
denominations  as  ineligible  to  a  workhouse  chaplaincy,  and  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  as  religious  instructors  within  the  walls  of  a 
pauper  gaol. 

These  are  serious  charges :  we  will  proceed  to  make  them 
good. 

By  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
it  is  enacted : 

*  That  no  rules,  orders,  or  regulations  of  the  said  coniniissionera,  nor 
any  bye-laws  at  present  in  force,  or  to  be  hereafter  made,  shall 
oblige  any  inmate  of  any  workhouse  to  attend  any  religious  ser¬ 
vice  which  may  be  celebrated  in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  such  inmate,  nor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any  child  in 
such  workhouse  in  any  religious  creed  other  than  lhat  professed  by  the 
parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  and  to  which  such  parents 
or  parent  shall  object,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  orphan,  to  which  the  god¬ 
father  or  godmother  of  such  orphan  shall  so  object :  provided  also  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  ft>r  any  licensed  minister  of  the  religious  per¬ 
suasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  workhouse,  at  all  times  in  the  day,  on 
the  request  of  such  inmate,  to  visit  such  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  religious  assistance  to  such  inmate,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  his  child  or  children  in  the  principle  of  their  religion. 

Exception  may  be  taken,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  against 
the  phrasing  of  this  clause  ;  but  the  general  principle  is  ob¬ 
viously  protective  of  the  religious  rights  of  the  poor;  and  its 
design  is  not  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  or  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  to  prevent  their  allowing  too  much  liberty, 
or  acting  too  liberally  and  too  tolerantly,  but  to  prohibit  them 
from  passing  intolerant  and  illiberal  regulations.  2juc*i  is 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  restriction,  as  it  was  understood  at  the 
time  of  the  pLsing  of  the  Bill,  and  on  this  understanding  it  was 
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supported  by  the  Liberal  members.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  or  of  their  very  self-sufficient  and  pragmatical  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  has  nevertheless  been  exercised  in 
direct  contrariety  to  the  spirit  of  the  enactment,  in  construing 
its  provisions  so  as  to  authorize  any  rules,  orders,  or  regulations, 
how  intolerant  and  vexatious  soever,  that  are  not  forbidden  by  the 
letter  of  the  law.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  regard  their  con¬ 
duct  as  so  reprehensible.  Errors  in  judgment  may  be  pardoned, 
but  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  systemati¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  tolerant  intention  of  the  Legislature. 

Our  exceptions  to  the  clause  relate  chiefly  to  the  wording  of 
it.  In  the  first  place,  the  phrase  ‘  licensed  minister  *  is  inaccu¬ 
rate  as  applied  to  dissenting  ministers,  who  are  not  licensed,  nor 
required  to  be  so.  And  this  blunder  runs  through  all  recent 
enactments  of  the  kind.  Surely,  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  law,  under  which  ministers 
and  lay  teachers  are  alike  protected.  A  magistrate’s  certificate 
of  their  having  taken  certain  oaths  is  all  that  is  requisite  to 
secure  them  against  penalties,  and  this  only  if  their  right  is 
called  in  question  ;  and  no  license  whatever  is  necessary,  even 
in  the  case  of  pastors  of  separate  congregations,  not  being  in 
trade,  to  whom  alone  the  special  exemptions  from  civil  service, 
equally  with  the  clergy,  belong.  A  curate  must  be  licensed  by 
his  bishop,  but  curates  are  evidently  not  hereby  intended.  Tlie 
words  ‘  licensed  minister,’  therefore,  if  strictly  interpreted — we 
almost  wonder  the  Commissioners  have  not  hit  upon  this  method 
of  evading  and  defeating  the  provision — would  exclude  all  dis¬ 
senting  ministers  as  unlicensed !  The  term  certificated  would 
have  been  more  correct,  but  equally  useless,  and  liable  to  be¬ 
come  vexatious.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England,  all 
dissenting  teachers  are  laymen  :  why  then  confine  the  permis¬ 
sion  io  :ininisters  ?  Under  the  old  poor  law  regime,  the  students 
at  our  theological  academies  were  in  the  practice  of  visiting 
workhouses,  as  well  as  almshouses,  for  the  purpose  of  impart¬ 
ing  religious  instruction ;  and  pious  laymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  of  dissenting  communions,  have  been  wont  to 
employ  part  of  the  leisure  of  the  sabbath  in  similar  visits  of 
Christian  kindness  to  the  poor.  Why  should  an  end  be  put  to 
all  this  by  an  ecclesiastical  restriction,  founded  on  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  minister  It  must  have  been  either  in 
ignorance  of  these  facts,  or  from  inadvertence,  that  the  phrase 
has  been  adopted  in  modern  legislation. 

But  the  words,  ^on  the  request  of  such  inmate,’  are  also 
exceptionable,  as  well  in  reference  to  the  inmates  of  workhouses 
as  to  those  of  gaols.  If  there  are  any  who  more  peculiarly 
tand  in  need  of  the  ‘  religious  assistance  ’  of  ministers  of  their 
own  persuasion,  it  is  those  who,  whether  degraded  by  pauperism 
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or  suffering  from  crime,  are  too  ignorant  or  too  ’  >rdened  to 
wish  for  the  visit  of  a  religious  instructor.  The  idea  of  their 
requesting  that  a  minister  may  come  to  them,  is  absurd.  The 
last  person  that  a  Roman  Catholic  culprit,  for  instance,  would 
wish  to  see,  except  ‘  ht  extremis,*  would  be  his  priest.  Those 
who  have  visited  our  prisons  on  errands  of  mercy  know'  how 
often,  in  the  case  of  offenders  who  have  stifled  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  sullenness,  a  doggedness,  a  despondency  to  be 
overcome,  before  the  voice  of  admonition  or  of  consolation  will 
be  listened  to.  In  either  case  (and  this  more  especially  applies 
to  workhouses),  there  is  an  ignorance  almost  as  difficult  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  which  will  never  request  an  instructor.  Not 
only  so,  but  there  may  be  inmates  who  stand  in  conscious  need  of 
religious  instruction  or  consolation,  and  who  may  even  desire  to 
be  visited  by  some  Christian  minister  of  their  own  persuasion, 
and  yet  may  never  make  the  request — through  diffidence  possi¬ 
bly,  and  still  more  probably  as  not  knowing  of  their  right  to 
make  it,  and  not  having  the  power  to  assert  the  right,  if  the 
request  should  not  be  complied  with.  For,  unless  it  is  conveyed 
by  writing  or  message  to  the  minister  (which  may  not  alw'ays 
be  very  easy),  how  is  the  reejuest  to  take  effect  ?  In  every  point 
of  view,  the  required  condition  is  at  variance  with  the  dictates 
of  good  sense  and  philanthropy. 

A  third  exception  to  the  clause  relates  to  the  introduction 
of  the  terms  ‘  godfather,’  and  ‘  godmother,’  as  egregiously 
inappropriate ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  larger  portion 
of  the  poorer  classes  contrive  to  make  shift  without  any 
baptismal  sponsors.  For  the  orphans  of  Presbyterian,  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Baptist,  or  Wesleyan  parents,  the  clause  makes  no 
provision. 

Having  now  examined  the  text  of  this  section  of  the  Act,  we 
proceed  to  notice  the  comments  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
first  occasion  upon  w'hich  they  deemed  themselves  called  upon 
to  interpose  in  their  legislative  capacity  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
Abingdon  Union,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  following 
letter  of  a  subsequent  date,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  :  we 
deem  it  proper  to  give  the  document  at  length,  because  it  lets 
us  into  the  view's  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  whole  subject 
of  religious  instruction. 

‘  Letter  to  the  right  honorable  Lord  John  Russell^  on  the  subject  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses.  iqq^ 

‘  Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House,  4  re ). 

‘  My  Lord,  . 

‘  We  have  had  under  our  consideration  the  letter  referred  to  us  by 
your  Lordship’s  direction,  in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  Cope  an  ,  tsires 

to  be  informed  whether  there  is  any  obstacle  in  the  way  o  a  respec  - 
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able  dissenting  minister,  who  offers  voluntarily  to  give  an  address  to 
the  p(K)r  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  putting  his  benevolent  design  into 
practice,  provided  it  meets  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
iwmrd  of  guardians. 

‘  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Act  which  it  is  our  duty  to  administer,  or  in  the  rules 
issued  by  us  for  the  management  of  workhouses,  which  will  prevent  the 
Rev.  William  Wilkins,  who  appears  to  he  a  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  Independents  (provided  he  is  duly  licensed),  from  affording  religious 
assistance  to  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  who  may  require  the 
same,  and  who  are  also  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  with  liiinself ; 
and  this  explanation  (muUUis  mutandis)  applies  equally  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kershaw,  m.a.,  who  is  stated  to  he  a  liiiptist  minister. 

‘  On  this  subject  the  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  drawing  your 
Lordship’s  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  19th  section  of  the  Poor 
Liw  Amendment  act,  and  also  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  issued  for  the  management  of  the  workhouse  of  the 
Abingdon  Union,  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  endeavoured  to 
give  effect  to  the  above-mentioned  section  of  the  statute. 

*  For  the  sake  of  easier  reference  copies  and  extracts  of  the  passages 
alluded  to  are  hereto  annexed. 

‘  It  appears  to  us  that  paupers,  living  within  the  walls  of  a  work- 
house,  have  a  right  to  claim  to  he  protected  from  all  annoyance  on 
account  of  religious  belief.  They  are  so  situated  as  to  he  de])rived  of 
the  means  of  defending  themselves  against  iiitrusioii,  which  a  man 
living  ill  his  own  cottage  is  fortunate  enough  to  ])ossess. 

*  To  place  any  one  under  circumstances  in  which  he  cannot  hut  he 
jirosent  at,  and  in  some  degree  take  a  share  in,  the  forms  of  religious 
worship  which  are  not  consistent  with  his  own  belief,  is  evidently  an 
undue  breach  of  religious  liberty. 

‘  This  is  peculiarly  evident  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
clergy  maintain  and  enforce  among  their  Hocks,  to  its  fullest  extent, 
the  rule,  Sulla  coynmunio  in  sacris  cum  hcreticis, 

*  That  Roman  Catholics  should  he  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  could  not  easily  avoid  forming  part  of  a  Protestant  tongregalion, 
is  evidently  improper.  It  would,  we  think,  in  like  manner,  and  by  a 
strict  parity  of  reasoning,  he  impro])er  also  that  members  of  the  C’hurch 
of  England,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Wesleyaiis,  or  Independents,  should 
he  either  induced  or  constrained  to  join  in  a  form  of  worship  which  is 
not  that  of  their  own  religious  community. 

‘  The  Commissioners,  therefore,  in  the  detailed  rules  they  have 
issued  for  the  management  of  workhouses,  require  that,  on  admission 
into  a  workhouse,  each  pauper  should  he  called  on  to  declare  to 
what  denomination  of  Christians  he  or  she  belongs,  that,  on  application 
to  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  he  should  have  the  means  of  com¬ 
municating  with  a  licensed  minister  of  his  own  persuasion,  either  for 
the  purj>ose  (»f  religious  consolation  or  the  instruction  of  his  children. 
Rut  thi^se  interviews  are  not  j)ermitted  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
pt*rsons  who  profess  a  diHferent  religious  creed,  or  use  a  diH'erent  form 
of  religious  worship. 

‘  The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  rests  on  the  main  fundamental 
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principle,  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse  is  not  to  admit  iK'rsons  into 
the  workhouse  without  they  hav’o  actual  and  necessary  business  there ; 
and  the  niinister  of  any  religious  persuasion  would  necessarily  U*  exi 
eluded  w  ithout  his  admission  was  in  exact  conformity  w  ith  the  forego¬ 
ing  regulations.  '  ^ 

'  We  think  it  our  duty  to  add,  that  the  law  enables  us  to  make 
provision  for  reading  prayers  and  the  performanci*  of  divine  service 
within  a  workhouse  according  to  the  f(»rms  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  for  this  purpose  a  chaplain  may  he  provided  with  a  salary. 

‘In  this  arrangement  the  same  principle  appears  to  Ihj  followed  out 
w’ith  respect  to  a  workhouse  w’hich  prevails  with  reference  to  the 
established  church  throughout  the  country  ;  hut  though  not  at  liln^rty 
to  provide  the  means  of  divine  worship  for  any  class  of  dissenters,  we 
have  anxiously  established  such  regulations  as,  in  all  cases  in  w'hich 
we  have  issued  workhouse  regulations,  will  exenn)t  all  persons  who 
dissent  from  the  church  from  a  compulsory  compliance  with  its  form 
of  worship.  ‘  We  have  ivc. 

(signed)  ‘  T.  Fuanki.ani*  Lkwis. 

‘  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  ‘  John  (t.  S.  Lkkkvkk. 

SiC,  SiC.  &c.*  ‘  (tKOIUiK  Niciiolls.’ 

The  articles  in  the  ‘  Orders  and  Regulations  to  he  observed 
in  the  workhouse  of  the  Abingdon  Union,’  to  which  the  letter 
refers,  are  as  follows : — 

‘23rd  article  of  the  orders  and  regulations  to  be  olmerved  in  the 
W'orkhouse  of  the  Abingdon  Union  : — 

‘  ‘  No  person  shall  be  allow'ed  to  visit  any  pauper  in  the  workhouse, 
except  by  permission  of  the  master,  and  subject  to  such  c»uiditi(»ns  and 
restrictions  as  the  board  of  guardians  may  direct,  provided  that  the 
interview  shall  always  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  master  (»r 
matron,  and  in  a  rcMnn  separate  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  w’ork- 
house,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  :  ])rovided  also,  that  any  licensed 
minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  workhouse, 
at  all  times  in  the  day,  on  the  recpiest  of  such  inmate,  may  visit  such 
workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  assistance  to  such  in¬ 
mate,  and  also  at  all  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  (»f  instructing  his 
child  or  children  in  the  principles  (»f  their  religion,  such  religious 
assistance  and  such  instruction  being  strictly  confined  to  inmates  w'ho 
are  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  such  licensed  minister  and  to  the 
children  of  such  inmates,  and  not  so  given  .  to  interfere  w’ith  the 
good  order  and  discijdine  of  the  other  inmate '  'fi  the  est:d)lishment. 

‘  25th  article  of  the  orders  and  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the 

■workhouse  of  the  Abingdon  Union  :  — 

‘  ‘  Divine  service  shall  be  performed  every  Sunday  in  the  workhouse, 
at  which  all  the  paupers  shall  attend,  except  the  sick  and  the  young 
children,  and  such  as  are  too  infirm  to  do  so,  and  excejit  also  those 
])aupers  who  may  object  so  to  attend  on  account  of  their  profe^ing 
religious  principles  differing  from  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*  33rd  article  of  the  orders  and  regulations  to  be  observed  m  the 
workhouse  of  the  Abingdon  Union  (3rd  section) 
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*  ‘  To  read  prayers  to  the  paupers  before  breakfast  and  after  supper 
every  day,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  at  which  all  the  inmates  must 
attend  ;  but  if  any  of  the  paupers  shall  profess  religious  princi])les 
indisposing  them  to  unite  in  such  service,  they  are  to  be  ])ernutted 
to  sit  aj)art,  and  not  to  be  compelled  to  join  in  the  same.’  ’ 

Now  let  our  readers  compare  these  orders  and  reirulations 
with  the  section  of  the  Act  above  cited,  and  they  must  be  struck 
with  the  utter  discrepancy  between  the  spirit  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other,  notwithstanding  the  attected  conformity  to  the 
technical  provisions  of  the  law.  This  will  be  rendered  still 
more  apparent,  however,  if  we  look  not  at  the  })recise  phrasing 
of  the  orders,  but  at  their  intended  operation,  in  contrast  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  For  example  : — 

19  of  Poor  Law  Commission  Edicts  of  Poor  Law  (’ommis- 
Act.  sioners. 

‘  No  inmate  of  any  work-  ‘  No  inmate  of  any  workhouse 
house  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  shall  be  sitj/'ercd  to  be  ])resent  at  any 
any  religious  service  contrary  to  religious  service  conducted  by  a  dis- 
the  religious  j)ersuasion  of  such  senting  minister,  or  to  be  present  at 
inmate.’  an  interview  between  a  ])au])er  and 

a  dissenting  minister,  not  of  their 
own  communion,  how  willing  or  de¬ 
sirous  soever  to  join  in  such  worship, 
or  share  in  such  instruction. 

‘It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  No  such  ‘  person  ^  shall  be  allowed 
licensed  minister  of  the  religious  to  visit  the  w  orkhouse,  except  under 
persuasion  of  any  inmate,  &c.,  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  master 
t<»  visit  such  w’orkhouse  for  the  or  matron,  in  whose  presence  all 
purpose  of  affording  religious  as-  conversation  with  the  inmate  must 
sistunce  to  such  inmates,  &c.*  pass,  and  in  a  room  separate  from 

the  other  inmates  ;  nor  must  he  be 
allowed  to  speak  a  w'ord  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  nature  to  a  single  inmate 
wdio  has  not  previously  declared 
himself,  on  admission  into  the  house, 
to  be  of  the  same  religious  per¬ 
suasion,  and  has  not  moreover  re¬ 
quested  to  be  present  at  the  in¬ 
terview’.  No  Independent  minister 
may  visit  the  member  of  a  Baptist 
congregation.  No  Wesleyan  may 
administer  religious  instruction  U* 
an  Independent.  No  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  may  address  a  poor  Scotch 
pauper  of  the  Wesleyan  commu¬ 
nity. 

‘  It  would  be  impropcTy  say  these  Solons  of  Somerset  House, 
*  that  members  of  the  Church  of  Fhigland,  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
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\V  6sleyans,  or  liulependeuts,  should  bt‘  t'itlu'r  induced  or  oou- 
‘  strained  to  join  in  a  form  ot  worship  which  is  not  tliat  of  their 
‘  own  religions  connnunity/  Improper  that  tliey  sliould  be  con- 
stralnedy  \\  G  all  (h'em  it  j  and  it,  by  ‘  induced,’  brilu‘ry  or  corrupt 
intiuence  is  intended,  that  would  be  ecpially  improper ;  but  do 
these  gentlemen  see  no  ditlerence  between  constraining  and 
allowing  such  inmates  to  join  in  a  form  of  worship  not  of  their 
ow  n  religious  comniunitv  '  Is  it  then  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated, 
that  the  members  ot  difterent  religious  denominations,  agreeing 
in  all  the  essentials  of  the  Protestant  faith,  should  have  religious 
intercommunion  ?  Is  the  Poor  Law  to  interfere  and  prohibit 
the  Ilaptist  dissenter  trom  entering  an  Independent  chapel,  or 
the  Roman  Catholic  from  listening,  even  within  the  walls  of  a 
poor-house,  to  an  heretical  eslevan  ( )h  ves,  it  would  be 
improper y  Messrs.  Lewis,  Lefevre,  and  Nicholls;  and  they 

cite  Latin  in  j)ro()l  of  it.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to  admire 
more  the  pedantry  or  the  pleasantry  of  their  argument.  So 
then,  it  seems,  the  feelings  with  which  Romish  priests  regard 
all  heretics,  are  those  which  are  to  be  suj)posed  to  exist,  and  to 
be  cherish(‘d  by  legislation,  between  the  diflcrent  sections  of 
the  Protestant  church — even  between  Weslevansand  (’hurch  of 


England  men  !  And  it  would  be  ‘  an  undue  br(‘ach  of  religious 
‘  liberty,’  in  the  estimation  of  these  very  enlight(MU‘d  arbiters  of 
religious  propriety,  to  allow  an  inmate  the  lib(‘rty  of  com¬ 
muning  in  sacris  with  a  minister  from  w  hom  he  diflers  on  the 


question  of  dipping  or  sprinkling,  or  on  points  of  chuich- 
government  !  (mn  these  gentlemen  be  serious,  or  are  they 
attempting  to  humhng  ( — we  beg  pardon  for  using  the  word) 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  j)ublic  I 

If  they  are  in  earnest,  their  regulations  do  not  go  far  enough 
to  prevent  the  mischief  they  seem  so  anxious  to  avert.  We  have 
seen  how’  carefully  they  r(‘(|uire,  in  their  far-sighted  wisdom, 
that,  on  admission  to  a  workhouse*,  every  pauper  shall  lx*  calk'd 
on  to  declare  to  what  denomination  of  Christians  he  or  she 


belongs.  For  the  first  time  in  his  or  her  life,  it  may  be,  such 
[)auper  must  make  a  profession  of  faith,  from  which,  moreover, 
thereafter,  so  long  as  he  or  she  remains  an  inmate  of  the  work- 
house,  there  must  be  no  departure.  Lor  a  (catholic  to  turn 
Protestant,  or  a  Unitarian  to  become  a  Methodist,  in  a  union 
poor-house,  would  be  a  monstrous  evil,  a  breach  of  religious 
liberty  and  religious  j)ropriety.  W  e  can  easily  anticipate  some 
difficultv,  however,  in  obtaining  a  very  distinct  declaration  of 
the  kind  re(pnr(‘d  from  the  pauper  inmate,  wlien  we  find  even 
well  educat(‘d  gentlemen,  bred  at  our  universities,  and  moving 
in  high  circles,  so  extremely  ill-informed  vyith  regard  to  what 
may  ho  called  religious  terminology.  A  Wesleyan  pau|)er,  for 
instance*,  nuLdit  know  no  better  than  to  declare  himself  a 
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Churchman  ;  a  Unitarian  might  report  himself  a  Presbyterian  ; 
an  Independent  might  call  himself  a  Congregationalist,  or  lie 
might  be  an  Independent  Methodist ;  and  another  might  know 
no  more  than  that  he  was  an  attendant  at  some  dissenting 
chapel,  never  having  heard  of  its  precise  denomination.  Ibit 
we  will  supjiose  all  these  difficulties  got  over  by  a  suinnmry 
process,  all  doubtful  cases  being  made  over  to  the  Church  of 
England.  The  declaration  made  and  duly  registered,  these  in¬ 
mates,  of  difierent  creeds  and  communions,  are  allowed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  together.  May  they  not  inoculate  each  other  with  their 
peculiar  heresies?  Is  there  no  danger  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
inmate  should  be  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  assuming  the  garb  of  pau¬ 
perism,  in  order  to  make  proselytes?  or  that  some  Methodist 
old  woman  should  bite  the  regenerate  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  communicate  to  them  her  own  fanaticism  ?  The  Connnis- 
sioners,  with  all  their  shrewd  precautions  against  the  dreadful 
evil  of  proselytism,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  adecpiately 
guarded  against  that  danger.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  ought 
to  be  separate  w  ards  in  every  union  workhouse,  in  w  hich  Church 
of  England  paupers,  Unitarians,  Wesley ans,  &c.,  should  be  kept 
apart.  Any  thing  short  of  this  would  seem  to  be,  in  their  ow  n 
words,  and  in  strict  consonance  with  their  reasoning,  ‘  an  undue 
‘  breach  of  religious  liberty  !’ 

Rut  to  be  serious :  wdiat  occasion  is  there  for  exacting  any 
declaration  of  religious  profession  from  those  admitted  to  the 
workhouse,  or  for  any  regulations  founded  upon  it?  What  end 
do  the  Commissioners  jiropose  to  answ'er  by  this  officious  and 
impertinent  intermeddling  ?  The  reasons  assigned  in  the  above 
letter  are  a  shallow'  pretext,  so  far  as  respects  any  regard  for 
religious  liberty,  any  anxiety  to  protect  paupers  living  within 
the  w  alls  of  a  workhouse  against  the  ‘  intrusion  ’  of  dissenting 
teachers,  or  ‘annoyance’  on  account  of  religious  belief.  All  the 
annoyance  originates  with  their  own  regulations.  The  religious 
distinctions  which  perplex,  and  bew  ilder,  and  trouble  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  which,  evidently  through  ignorance  of  their 
nature,  are  connected  in  their  minds  with  all  the  evils  of  sec¬ 
tarian  conflict,  polemical  rancor,  the  zeal  of  proselytism,  and 
rude  ‘intrusion,’  would  excite  neither  trouble  nor  discord  among 
the  inmates  of  either  our  gaols  or  union  workhouses,  it  our  legis¬ 
lators  and  nders  w'oidd  leave  such  matters  alone.  The  j)oor,w  heu 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  them  in  simplicity, gratefully  receive  the 
instruction  protfered  by  unpaid  teachers  w  lio  put  the  New’ Testa¬ 
ment  into  their  hands,  without  caring  to  know  whether  the 
minister  is  of  this  denomination  or  of  that.  In  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  under  the  old  poor  law,  the  clergyman  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  and  the  Independent  or  Baptist  minister  took  part,  in  turn, 
in  the  unpaid  ser^'ice  of  the  workhouse,  without  any  breach  of 
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order  or  charity.  Why  should  not  this  still  be  permitted^  We 
cannot  ^expect  indeed,  that  high-church  Hoards  of  Guardians 
should  sanction  such  truly  catholic  arraugciuents ;  but  why 
should  Whig  Conunissioners  step  iu  to  prohibit  even  Liberal 
(Tuardians  from  jUMiuitting  it  ?  Why  should  iutoleranct*  be 
made  the  law  ?  Ihiseyism  mav  abhor  all  such  ecclesiastical 
irregularities j  but  do  Alessrs.  hraukland  Lewis,  Letevre,  and 
]\icholls  belong  to  the  Gxford-tract  school  I  And  will' Lord 
John  Russell  be  so  untrue  to  himself  as  gratuitously  to  take 
upon  his  own  shoulders  the  odium  of  regulations  conceived  iu 
the  spirit  of  ignorant  or  fanatieal  bigotry  ?  This  must  not  be. 

We  have,  thus  far,  been  examining  the  Itegulations  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  chiefly  as  tliey  bear  upon  the  access 
of  dissenting  ministers  to  the  inmates  of  workhous(*s.  In  their 
correspondence  with  the  Hoard  of  (iuardians  of  the  Hraiutree 
(hiion,  we  find  the  Commissioners  arguing  the  point  as  to  the 
appointment  of  chaplains  to  the  union  workhouses.  It  apjiears 
from  a  ‘  supplemental  minute  ’  of  the  Hoard  of  (A)mmissioners, 
dated  14th  .lune,  1838,  and  jirinted  in  the  A|)pendix  to  the  b'ifth 
Report,  that  ^  communications  had  been  rect‘ived  from  the 
^  Hoards  of  Guardians  of  several  iniions,  r(‘questing  that  the 
‘  appointment  of  a  chaplain  might  lu*  dispensed  with.’  'Fhis 
fact  is  deserving  of  attention ;  and  it  might  have  beiai  as  widl,  if 
those  communications  had  been  made  public,  either  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  or  by  order  of  the  House,  by  which 
means  Parliament  and  the  public  would  have  been  enahl(‘d  to 
form  a  better  judgment  of  the  reasons  for  objecting  to  such 
ap|)ointments,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  argunuMifs  adduc(*d  by 
the  (Commissioners  in  support  of  their  own  determination,  ‘’fhe 

*  tenor  of  these  communications,’  says  the  minute,  ‘had  led  tlu^ 

‘  (Commissioners  to  the  oj)inion,  that  then^  will  fr(‘(piently  c*xist 
^  circumstances  in  which,  from  the  limited  number  of  inmates  in 
^  the  workhouse,  and  the  accommodation  which  can  be  afhirded 

*  in  neighboring  places  of  worshij),  those*  who  would  he*  pre- 

‘  vented  by  age,  bodily  infirmity,  or  other  circumstances,  from 
‘  going  to  church,  would  be  so  few  in  number  as  to  render  it 
‘  unacivisable  to  charge  the  union  with  the  expense  of  providing 
^  divine  service  in  the  workhouse  on  a  Sunday  by  m(*aus  of  a 
‘  paid  chaplain.  The  (Commissioners  nevertheless  think,  that, 
‘  in  every  case,  some  person  should  be  appointed,  and  paitl  as 
‘  chaplain  to  the  union  workhouse*,  in  order  that  he  mayacf/nire  the, 
‘  and  undertake  the  responsibility, of  giving  s|>iritual  aid  and 

‘  instruction  to  the  sick, and  tothosc  whocannot  gotochure  h,  and 
‘  of  su|)erint(mdmg  the  religious  instruction  of  the  chddn*n  who 

*  are  educated  in  the  workhouse.  I  he  axiom,  that  no  man  t«in 
have  a  ri<dit  to  give  spiritual  instruction  to  the  poor,  who  is  not 
paid  for  doing  it,  is  worthy  of  the  Somerset  House  philosophy 
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ill  which  Mr.  Cliadwick’s  compositions  so  largely  deal;  and  we 
beg  our  readers  to  mark  the  practical  deduction  wliich  follows, 
namely,  that  the  appointment  of  a  paid  chaplain  bars  even  any 
other  clergyman  of  the  Establishment  from  entering  the  work- 
house.  In  a  case  submitted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General  for  their  opinions, 
the  (piestion  is  put,  ‘  whether  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  ot 
‘  England  is  entitled  to  enter  the  workhouse,  when  not  ap- 
‘  pointed  as  chaplain,  on  the  application  of  an  inmate  under  the 
‘  1 9th  section.’  The  opinion  given  upon  this  point  is  :  ‘  Where 
‘  there  is  a  chaplain  regularly  appointed,  we  think  it  was  not 
‘  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  enable  each  inmate  to  select 
‘  and  invite  a  dift’erent  member  of  the  Establishment  for  himself; 


‘  but  where  there  is  no  chaplain,  we  think  it  could  not  have 
‘  been  intended  to  exclude  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Inigland.’ 
And  therefore,  they  think,  the  words ‘licensed  minister’  must  be 


deemed  to  include  ‘clergymen  of  the  Established  (Jhiirch.’  This  is 
not  a  very  logical  or  legal  conclusion.  The  sim])le  truth  is,  we 


suspect,  that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  ])ro- 
vision  to  allow^  clergymen  of  the  establishment  to  enter  a  parish 
workhouse.  What  would  Sir  Robert  Inglis  have  said,  had  it 
been  proposed  to  enact,  that  no  rector,  vicar,  or  other  parochial 
clergyman,  shall  be  admitted  to  any  communication  with  his 
parisliioners  w  ithin  the  workhouse,  except  on  the  aj)plication  oi* 
an  inmate  ?  Yet,  the  Commissioners  atlect  to  believe  that,  by 


the  law’,  the  clergy  are  placed  on  a  less  advantageous  footing  in 
this  res|)ect  than  dissenting  ministers!  They  say  (No.  9779, 
A.),  ‘  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  law  now 
‘  stands,  no  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  if  not  r(‘gu- 
‘  larly  aj)pointed  chaplain  to  the  workhouse,  can  claim  a  right 
‘  to  f)e  admitted  to  any  communication  with  those  ot  its  in- 
‘  mates  who  may  be  of  the  Established  Church,  or  to  |)erforin 
‘  the  Church  service  within  its  walls.  The  clergyman  of  the. 

‘  Church  of  England  is,  by  law ,  placed  on  altogether  a  ditlerent 
‘  footing  from  the  licensed  minister  of  a  dissenting  congrc^ga- 
‘  tion  :  he,  at  the  request  of  any  inmate  of  a  workhouse  oi  his 
‘  ow  n  |)ersuasion,  must  be  admitted  as  of  right  to  commnnicaU; 

‘  w  ith  such  inmate ;  w  hilst,  w  ithout  the  regular  appointment  oi 
‘  a  chaplain,  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Engiaiul  can  only 
‘  obtain  admission  hy  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  gnar- 
‘  dians."  That  is  to  say,  in  most  cases,  the  clergyman  being  a 
piardian,  by  his  oicn  jiermission.  Could  the  Commissioners 
imagine  that  any  person  of  common  sense  woidd  not  see 
through  this  flimsy  pretext  for  their  compelling  guardians,  not 
to  grant  admission  to  clergymen,  but  to  appoint  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others?  If  the  clergyman  cannot  claim  the 
right  by  law',  cannot  obtain  admission  without  the  permission 
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ot  the  ^'UiiiditiiiSy  would  it  not  luive  betui  us  c‘oin|H*toul  lor  tlio 
Commissioners  to  issue  a  regulation  to  procaiiv  such  admission, 
as  to  ‘  procure  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  f  There  is  a 
lawyer  craft,  a  low'  cunnino;  in  this  attempt  to  make  out  a 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  their  assumed  preropitive,  which 
retiects  no  credit  upon  cither  the  Commissioners  or  tlmir  St  crt'tarv. 
The  fact  is  obvious,  that  it  had  been  predetcrmiiud  to  forct* 
workhouse  chaplains  upon  the  rate-|)avers ;  and  then  Mr. 
Chadw’ick  W’as  set  to  find  le|^al  grounds  and  cantin'^'  pr(*te\ts  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  his  masters.  The  main  object  aimed  at 
was,  to  seclude  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  from  all  other 
spiritual  aid  and  oversight,  and  to  e.rclude  all  other  r(‘li»:ious 
instruction.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  letter  to  the  clerk  to 
the  lhaintree  (iuardians,  June  VA,  iSIkS,  the  (’ommissioners  are 
stated  to  be  ‘  prej)ared  to  sanction  such  modilications  of  the 
‘  workhouse  rules,  as  shall  enable  the  guardians  to  mak(‘ 

‘  arrangements  for  j)ermittino*  the  childriui  and  tin*  a^cd  pau- 
‘  pers  to  go  to  church’  (the  workhouse  rules  being,  it  should 
seem,  opposed  to  this  altogether);  but,  with  regard  to  able- 
bodied  ])anj)ers,  ‘  the  Commissioners  would  not  feel  justitied  in 
^  per mittiuij  any  similar  modilication  of  the  workhouse  rules, 
‘  except  in  resj)ect  to  widows  with  families.’  'fhe  Resolutions  of 
the  Braintree  lk)ard,  in  reply  to  this  arrogant  communication, 
are  forcible  and  sj)iritcd. 

‘  That  this  Beard  consider  it  one  of  the  most  inijiortant  and  iiivaln- 
able  privileges  of  the  poor,  e(pially  w  ith  the  rich,  to  unite  w  illi  their 
fellow'  Christians  in  the  ])uhlic  service  (»f  religion  at  their  respective 
places  of  w’()rshij),  whether  Episc<>palian  or  Dissenting  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  liowever  willing  to  concur  in  carrying  into  elfect  the  P<M>r  Law’ 
Amendment  Act,  in  other  respects,  they  cannot  he  ])arties  to  any 
regulations  calculated  to  de])rive  the  inmates  of  this  j)rivilege,  w  Inch 
they,  as  guardians,  consider  to  he  their  inalienable  right. 

‘  That  all  the  Kpisco])alians  and  Dissenters,  inmates  of  the  union 
house,  w  ho  are  able  to  attend  public  worship,  are  at  ]>resent,  and  can 
henceforward  he,  accommodated  with  sittings  at  the  parish  church  ol 
Braintree,  and  at  the  several  dissenting  meeting  houses;  ami  tln*y  are 
regularly  accompanied  thither  by  the  giw'ern(»r  ol  the  w’orkhoiise.  or 
by  a  trustworthy  person  engaged  h»r  the  purj)osi*,  and  who  att(‘nds 
them  back  again  after  service  is  ended,  so  as  to  ensure  a  decent  and 
orderly  demeanor,  and  to  ])revent  the  p(>ssihility  <d  this  ]»rivilege  l>eing 
abused  ;  and  the  guardians  hav’e  the  most  satisfactory  assurance  of  tin* 
clergvman  and  dissenting  ministers,  on  w'hose  ministrations  the  iiiinates 
resj)ectively  attend,  that  their  conduct  during  divine  service  is  in 
every  respect  exemplary  and  unhlameahle.  Proceediufjs  o/  hraintrec 

(^nioiiy  }).  7- 

iMr.  Secretary  Chadwick,  m  his  answer  to  the  Board,  inti¬ 
mates,  that  the  Commissioners  '  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  will 
‘  be  their  duty  to  issue  an  order  for  the  ap|)ointment  ol  a  chap- 
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*  lain/  if  the  Guardians  do  not  voluntarily  make  an  arranp^e- 
nient  to  that  effect;  but  that  they  wish  to  ascertain, before  tliey 
take  a  final  step  in  the  matter,  whether  the  Board  of  (iuardians 
entertain  the  ‘  erroneous’  opinion,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
chaplain  may  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  paupers  at  divine 
worship  out  of  tlie  workhouse,  whether  at  a  church  or  at  a 
dissenting  chaj)el.  The  Board  reply,  that  they  do  entertain 
such  oj)inion;  and  that  their  impression  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  former  communication,  in  which  the  attendance  of 
able-bodied  paupers  is  prohibited.  To  the  firmness  shown  by 
tiie  Braintree  Guardians  it  must  be  attributed,  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  in  their  next  communication,  give  way  so  far  as  to 
profess  tliemselves  ‘  desirous  tliat  such  of  the  inmates  as  arc 
‘  able-bodied  men,  <kc.,  should  attend,  on  Sundays,  at  their 
‘  rcsj)cctive  churches  or  chapels,’  In  reference  to  this  altered 
<leterniination,  the  Board  of  Guardians  say : — 

‘  It  was  some  consolation  to  the  (iiiardians  to  learn  from  the  (Com¬ 
missioners,  in  their  letter  to  them  of  the  bth  of  September  last,  that 
they  had  reconsidered  their  former  declaration  (above  (pioted),  and 
stated  that  ‘  they  were  desirous  that  able-bodied  men  or  mothers  of 
bastard  children  should  attend  on  Sundays  at  their  respective  churches 
and  chapels  and  further  to  learn,  by  the  extract  from  the  (Commis¬ 
sioners’  letter,  addressed  to  some  Board,  of  11th  July,  Iddd,  No.  bJTlb 
and  accompanying  their  letter  to  this  Board  of  the  bth  of  Septemher, 
that  they  (the  (.’ommissioners)  ‘  had  made  known  their  desire  that  all 
inmates  of  workhouses,  including  Dissenters,  should  *  (with  such  ex¬ 
ceptions,  ^’c.)  *  be  permitted  on  Sundays  to  attend  their  respective 
places  of  religious  worship inasmuch  as  the  (iuardians  cannot 
avoid  perceiving  that  public  opinion,  or  some  other  junverful  and  con¬ 
trolling  iiiHuence  over  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  had  impelled 
them  to  retract  their  former  harsh  determination,  and  (though  evi¬ 
dently  very  reluctantly)  to  extend  religious  liberty  (far  lieyond  what 
the  (Commissioners  evidently  intended)  t(»  those  of  their  fellow  men 
whom  the  law  had  somewhat  placed  under  their  power  and  control.’ 

— lb.  j)p.  lb.  111. 

The  Guardians  then  proceed  to  state  at  length  their  reasons 
for  persisting  in  their  objection  to  comply  witli  the  order  of  the 
Cominissioners  in  appointing  a  chaplain ;  reasons  so  forcible 
in  themselves,  and  so  temperately  as  well  as  clearly  urged,  that, 
although  they  appear  to  have  made  no  impression  upon  their 
high-might inessc's  of  Somerset  House,  they  ought  to  command 
consideration  from  the  Legislature. 

*  1  hat  this  Beard  object  to  the  a])pointment  of  a  chaplain  to  this 
union  house,  inasmuch  as  such  an  apj)ointment  would,  in  fact,  be  in  the 
bishop  ot  the  diocese,  who  wtudd  have  power  to  prevent  any  clergvman 
of  the  Established  Church  accepting  the  othce  or  fulfilling  its  duties. 
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by  withholdiiirr  Ids  license :  and  further,  because  such  an  otHcer,  when 
appointed,  would  not  he  a  responsible  othcer  either  to  the  ('onnuission. 
trs  or  the  guardians,  neither  of  whom  would  have  the  power  to  remove 
liim  should  he  not  prove  suitable  or  properly  qualified  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  the  sole  control  being  with  the  bishop, 'who  could  remove  him 
at  his  pleasure  without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing,  even  should 
the  C(unmissioiiers  or  guardians  remonstrate  or  desire  to  retain  him  in 
othce. 

‘  1  hat  this  Board  are  of  opinion,  that  the  apjiointment  of  a  chaplain 
to  this  union  cannot  be  made  without  doing  viidence  to  the  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  of  dissenting  (biardians  and  of  the  whole  ctnnmunity  of 
Dissenters,  iiicludiiig  the  Society  of  Kriends  (whose  firm  determina¬ 
tion  to  sutler  rather  than  to  pay  for  ecclesiastical  ])urposes  needs  no 
comment)  in  recjuiring  them  to  concur  in  the  appointment  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  support  of  a  chajdain. 

*  That  the  apjioiiitment  would  consequently  add  to  the  already  very 
heavy  and  severe  pecuniary  burden  under  which  the  several  parishes 
within  this  union  are  now  laboring,  consecpient  to  the  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  thought  by  the  Commissioners  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

^  That  this  Board  consider  some  regard  and  deference  ought  to  he 
paid,  and  is  due,  from  the  (Commissioners  to  the  feelings  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  composing  the  Board  ;  and  that  when  the  ])eculiar  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  Board  are  considered  (there  being  no  less  than 
sixteen  Dissenters  out  of  the  twenty-two  elected  guardians),  the  utmost 
liberality  should  be  exercised  towards  them  by  the  (Commissioners,  in 
order  to  continue  the  cordial  co-operation  of  every  member,  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  all  being  necessary  to  ensure  the  ellicient  and  satisfactory 
working  of  tlie  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  That  they  further  con- 
sider  the  same  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  religious  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  rate-payers  in  the  parishes  forming  the  union,  the  great 
majority  of  which  rate-payers  are  Dissenters. 

‘  That  this  Board  have  hitherto  paid  no  regard  to  the  religious  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  paupers  applying  for  relief,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  would  very  materially 
obstruct  the  operation  of  the  poor  law  in  this  union,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  dissent  from  such 
appointment  would  either  propose  or  support  any  ])roposition  for  any 
pauper,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Lstablished  Church,  to  becoim*aii 
inmate  of  the  house,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  grant  out¬ 
door  relief  in  every  case  where  the  law  should  in  any  possible  way 


allow’  of  it. 

‘  That  this  Board  are  firmly  convinced  they  cannot  n])i>oint  a  chap¬ 
lain  to  this  union  without  exjiosing  the  dissenting  inmates  of  the  house 
to  all  the  iiiHuence  which  the  (’oinniissioners,  in  their  extract  from 
letter  No.  0771)  A.  11th  July,  Um,  so  strongly  deprecate  and  argue 
against,  evidently  on  the  behalf  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  Kstablished 
Church  ;  for  a  chaplain  must  necessarily  have  access  to  nil  the  inmates, 
and  (to  (luote  the  Commissioners’  own  language),  ‘  1  he  first  eilect 
which  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  system  is  to  disturb  the  religious 
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opinions  with  which  the  inmate  enters  the  house,  to  loosen  his  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  congrepition  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  contidence  in 
the  minister  which  had  charge  of  it,  whilst  under  the  intliience  of  this 
first  disturbance,  many,  who  might  be  but  transient  inmates  of  a  work- 
house,  would  necessarily  quit  it ;  and  of  those,  whose  stay  was  pro¬ 
longed,  few  would  retain  the  religious  creed  with  which  they  entered 
it.’ 

‘  The  t'ommissiimers  in  their  extract  above  referred  to,  state,  they 
‘  well  know  that  the  situation  in  which  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse  is 
placed,  not  only  entitles  him  to,  but  absolutely  requires  that  he  should, 
be  ])rotected  from  all  liability  to  interference  with  his  religious  belief.’ 
And  again,  ‘No  one  denies  that  every  Englishmin  has  a  right  to 
attend  whatever  form  of  worship  he  may  think  fit.’ 

‘  On  considering  the  above  passages,  and  the  desire  of  the  Coin- 
sioners  for  the  appointment  (»f  a  chaplain,  the  Hoard  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  (Commissioners  do  rcalli/  desire  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  reliylons  liberty  of  the  imnate  ;  for  if  on  entering  the 
house  the  pauper  describe  himself  cd  the  Established  ('hurch,  or  of 
some  other  persuasion,  he  will,  by  the  rules  and  regulations,  to  that 
effect,  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners,  be  forbidden  and  ])revented, 
the  whole  time  he  is  an  inmate,  attending  u])on  any  other  religious 
instruction,  even  should  he  request,  or  earnestly  desire  it. 

‘  That  this  Board  are  of  oj)inion  that  wantonly  to  deprive  men  in 
the  forlorn  and  destitute  situation  of  inmates  of  a  workhouse  (who  may 
very  p<»ssibly  be  confined  there  for  many  months,  years,  or  even  for 
life)  of  any  means  of  moral  improvement,  or  religious  consolation  and 
instruction,  is  harsh  and  cruel ;  that  it  is  an  assumption  of  arbitrary 
power  which,  this  Board  conceives,  never  can  have  been  contemj)latod 
by  the  legislature  :  and  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  persecution,  and  a 
practical  denial  of  the  declaration  and  admission  made  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners — ‘  that  every  Englishman  has  a  right  to  attend  whatever 
form  of  worship  he  may  think  fit.’  A  right,  which  their  f4)rlorn  and 
destitute  situation  does  not  extinguish  ;  of  which  their  poverty  and  age 
ought  not  to  dej)rive  them  ;  and  which,  without  crime,  cannot  be  denied 
them. 

‘  That  the  Board  are  of  opinion  the  ])ower  delegated,  by  the  P(»or 
Law  Amendment  Act,  t(»  the  Commissimiers  to  appoint  fmid  ojfieersy 
is  limited  to  the  appointment  of  such  as  shall  be  necessary  f(>r  carrying 
the  ])rovisions  of  the  Act  into  execution.  And  the  Board  arc  of 
opinion  that  the  ojflee  ‘  of  ehaplaini*  is  not  at  all  necessary  ‘  for  super¬ 
intending  (»r  assisting  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  or  employment 
i»f  the  poor,  or  otherwise  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  execu¬ 
tion.*  And  that  this  Board  is  borne  out  and  established  in  this  their 
opinion,  by  that  of  others  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  law,  and  (d 
the  ])ower  given,  and  intended  to  be  given,  in  this  matter,  by  the  law 
to  the  (Commissioners,  for  the  truth  of  which  this  Board  beg  to  refer 
the  (Commissioners  to  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  in  August  last,  p:ige  4,  where  it  appears  that  the  following  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  and  negatived, — ‘  That  should  the  Board  of  (Juardians 
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neglect  to  appoint  chaplains  to  their  nnions,  the  Commissioners  shall 
have  that  power,’ 

rhjit  this  Donrd  ho"  to  roft^r  the  Coiiiiiiissioners  to  their  rostilutioiiH 
on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  chaplain,  passed  hy  the  Board  tm 
the  ^nd  of  July  last,  and  for  the  reasons  there  set  forth,  as  well  as  the 
forejroing  reasons,  with  many  others  which  they  mijjht  trulv  advance, 
this  Board  are  of  o]>inioii  that  there  is  m*  necessity,  and  indeed  w»ndd 
be  had  policy,  and  therefore  cann(>t  consent,  to  appoint  a  chaplain  to 
this  union  house.* — Ih.  pp.  ID — 2*2. 

It  has  now  become  ur<xently  necessary  that  Parliament  should 
interfere,  to  amend  the  law  which  has  allowc'd  to  tin*  Com¬ 
missioners  so  wide  and  dangerous  a  discretion,  and  has  afforded 
occasion  for  so  mischievous  an  ('xercist*  of  arbitrary  authority.  If 
the  framers  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  had  inteinh'd  to 
make  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  obii‘j;atorv,  surtdy  they 
would  not  have  attemj>ted  to  accomplish  that  object  by  strata- 
jjem  ?  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Act  about  a  chaplain,  'fhere 
is  no  clause  of  the  Act,  there  is  nothin**'  in  the  functions  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  calls  for  the  apj>ointment  of  one.  Such 
a  ‘paid  officer’  is  not  recpiired  to  ‘carry  the  Act, or  the  Law  for 
‘  the  relief  of  the  poor,  into  execution,’  Of  what  vahu*  is  the 
religious  instruction  or  su|)t*rintendence  which  a  chaplain  can 
give  in  the  perfunctory  ilischarge  of  his  ollice  t  (’auuot  the 
children  be  taught  the  Church  Catechism,  if  taught  it  must  be, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  episcopally  ordained  |)riest  of 
the  Armlican  Church  ?  We  know  of  an  excellently  conducted 
union  workhouse,*  in  which,  every  morning  in  the*  week,  the 
Church  Prayers  and  a  portion  of  tiie  Scriptures  are  read  hy  the 
schoolmaster.  On  the  Sunday,  the  few  inmates  who  jirefer  it 
attend  the  dissenting  chapels,  morning  and  aftiunoon  ;  while 
the  great  body  go  to  church  and  hear  two  sermons.  ()n  the 
Sunday  evening,  once  a  fortnight,  a  dissenting  ministm*  prt‘aches 
in  the  workhouse;  and  once  a  fortnight,  the  schoolmaster,  who 
is  an  Kpisco|)alian,  conducts  tlu;  church  service.  The  attend¬ 
ance  of  adults  at  these  services  is  ojitional ;  that  of  the  children 
is  directed.  There  is  in  this  workhouse  a  daily  school  for  the 
boys,  another  for  the  girls,  and  three  industrial  schools  ;  oiu^  foi 
straw-plaiting,  another  for  tailoring,  a  third  for  shoe-making. 
The  schools  are  inspected  on  Mondays  by  the  visiting  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  scholars  of  both  sexes  are  interrogated,  so  as  to 
test  their  intelligence  and  improvement.  So  popular  are  tliese 
institutions,  that  girls  are  continually  taken  out  of  f"** 
house  as  servants  by  the  most  respectable  families  m  the  I  nion. 
The  religious  instruction  costs  the  rate-payers  nothing,  exce|)t 
the  salaries  to  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress.  One  might  have 
thought  that  a  system  whicl^was  working  so  well  would  at 

•  Kovston,  Herts. 
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least  have  been  safe  from  interference.  But  no ;  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  have  coiitiimally  urged  the  Cuardians  to  appoint 
a  chaplain,  which  the  Board  have  refused  to  do.  Since  the 
decision  of  the  Braintree  case,  this  direction  has  been  rcoeatvd 
more  uuthoritaticely,  ^^hh  an  intimation  that  legal  nroceedin-rs 
will  he  had  recourse  to,  to  compel  compliance.  Is  this  to  he 
endured  by  Englishmeii  ?  What  is  this  new  irresponsible 
authority  which  would  thus  ride  rough-shod  over  the  people  t 
W  ho  arc  these  Commissioners,  that  they  should  assume,  by  aii 
abuse  of  administrative  power  unexampled  since  the  days  of 
ecclesiastical  high-commissions,  not  only  to  tax  the  peoiile 
without  their  consent  for  the  support  of  a  body  of  stipeluliary 
c  erf^,  but  also  to  dictate  what  religious  instruction  shall  or 
shall  not  be  given  ?  In  the  case  before  us,  the  Commissioners 
have  taken  objection,  that  the  attendance  of  the  children  on  the 
ihssentmg  ministers’  jireaching  is  not,  like  that  of  the  adults, 
optiomd!  ihe  answer  returned,  that  if  the  attendance  of 
cliiUlren  on  religious  instruction  is  not  directed,  it  will  not  be 
p\en  at  all.  But  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  is  evidently, 
to  throw  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  hireling,  to  the 
exclusion  of  nil  dissoiitiii^  tciichiiig  !  ^ 

The  feelino  of  iudijriunit  dissatisfaction  wliich  the  conduct  of 
these  functionaries  has  excited  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  the 
more  poignant,  inasinuch  as  the  grievance  is  not  a  relic  of  the 
intolerance  of  past  times,  or  an  evil  of  long  standinir,  but  one 
that  has  arisen  out  of  the  abuse  of  the  jiowers  creiited  by  a 
i  xia  *o\ernment.  No  circumstance,  not  even  the  unaccount- 
a  )le  policy  of  suffering  the  church-rate  question  to  lie  in 
aheyance,  has  produced  so  much  distrust  and  alienation  from 
the  present  Ministry,  on  the  jiart  of  the  staunch  friends  to 
re  igious  reedoin,  as  the  working  of  this  part  of  the  new  poor 
law  system,  and  the  apparent  sanction  given  bv  (iovernment  to 

sonewan(lwinitonaninfringenientoftherightsofc()nscicnce.  We 

regret  that  this  dissatisfaction  has  hitherto  not  assumed  the  tone 
of  firm  remonstrance  that  it  ought  to  have  done.  Ministers  have 
no  Kui  made  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  tiiis  feeling  prevails. 

o  \oiC(  las  been  raised  in  Parliament  in  deprecation  of  the 
r' fli  r"  ^  ^‘^P^aincies.  It  has  been  left  to  a  liberal  Boman 
a  lo  It  mem  )er,  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  to  bring  forw  ard 

^  fur  as  they  go,  protect  the  inmates  of 
(U.  loiists  loin  the  vexatious  regulations  of  the  (^ominission- 

i/f  1 ^ \  •lohn  Bussell  has  intimated  his  willing- 

s  o  acc(  (  e.  I  low  is  it  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  this 
country  are  unrepresented  in  Ihirliament?  Can  they  wonder 
I  lat  so  long  as  tins  is  the  case,  they  should  find  their  claims 
postponed  or  tlieir  interests  neglected  by  the  Government  ? 


93vicf  j^ottcccf. 

Mherllaneotis  Wnthitja,  cJnejhf  lllsttorical,  of  the  late  T.  .V7ViV,  IXl). 

1)V  Ins  ^>011,  Bvo.  pp.  ()/().  Kdinhurj^li ;  dohiistoiio. 

This  voliiiiic  comprises  nearly  all  the  miscellaneous  historical  ])ieces 
which  were  published  by  Dr.  IM’l-rie  at  ditferent  periods  of  his  life: 
some  of  them  appeared  in  the  ]>eriodicals  of  the  day,  and  others  in 
separate  ])amphlets,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  larire  class  of  readers  who 
were  capable  of  appreciatinj^  the  extensive  information  and  sound  jud«;- 
ment  of  the  author.  As  collected  in  the  present  volume,  they  will  !»e 
welcomed  by  a  larjje  class,  and  may  contribute  to  rectify  some  popidar 
misconceptions  which  obtained  currency  umler  the  sanction  of  jrreat 
names.  The  volume  ccmtains  a  Life  of  Alexander  Henderson,  ex¬ 
tending  through  seventy-six  ])ages  ;  elaborate  Reviews  of  the  ‘  Tales 
of  !My  Landlord;’  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Orme’s  liife  of  Dr.  Owen, 
together  with  several  other  papers  now  collected  for  the  first  time  in 
an  authentic  form.  We  cannot,  of  course,  assent  to  all  the  views 
which  are  broached,  yet  we  cheerfully  commend  the  vadume,  as  one  of 
sterling  and  jiermanent  value,  to  all  our  readers.  It  should  imme¬ 
diately  take  its  ]>lace  in  all  historicid  libraries  beside  the  Lives  of 
Knox  and  Melville. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Montt/omen/^  Polleetetl  hf/ Ffhnself  In 

four  volumes.  Vol.  I.  London:  Longman  ami  (’o.  IIMI. 

We  hail  the  ap])earance  of  this  edition  of  the  collected  p<K*tical 
works  of  the  sweet  Hard  of  Sheftield  with  unfeigned  pleasure.  While 
the  writings  of  Byron,  Scott,  (Vabbe,  Moore,  Shelley,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth,  are  suthciently  ])rized  and  sutliciently  read  hy  the  public 
to  render  it  worth  while  to  publish  new  and  complete  editions  with  all 
the  recommendati(ms  of  beautiful  type  and  beautifid  illustrations,  it 
would  have  been  a  scandal  to  the  h»vers  of  ])oetry,  and  still  more  to 
the  lovers  of  religion,  had  not  James  Montgomery  been  deemed  worthy 
of  a  similar  honor.  We  are  also  glad  that  Mr.  Montgomery,  like  some 
of  his  ])oetical  contemporaries,  has  thought  j)roper  to  take  charge  of  his 
own  ])osthumous  fame.  We  like  well  this  plan  of  an  author’s  collect¬ 
ing  his  works  during  his  own  life  time,  giving  them  the  henetit  of  his 
last  revision,  and  accom])anying  them  with  such  explanations  touching 
their  origin  and  history  as  are  generally  left  to  be  supplied  from  the 
gossip  of  friends  and  relations  (sometimes  igm»rant.  and  always  partial) 
after  the  writer’s  death.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  an  autlujr  must  have 
filled  a  certain  space  in  the  ])ublic  eye  to  render  such  self-editing  other 
than  ludicrous.  Hut  no  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
attained  a  ])(»sition  and  achieved  a  fame  which  will  exempt  him  from 
the  charge  of  being  solicitous  to  collect,  revise,  and  put  forth  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  form,  that  of  which  the  world  is  quite  careless  whetlier  it  is  re¬ 
membered  (►r  forg(»tten. 
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In  addition  to  great  originality,  sensibility,  and  sweetness,  his  muse 
lias  the  far  higher  praise  of  having  consecrated  her  powers  to  the 
loftiest  and  the  holiest  themes.  Mr.  Montgomery  will  have  the  deli¬ 
cious  consolation  in  a  dying  hour  of  reflecting  that  he  leaves  no  verse 
hehiiid  him  for  which  he  has  occasion  to  blush,  or  which  can  awaken  a 
blush  in  others  ;  nothing  hut  what  is  friendly  to  virtue,  to  truth,  and 
to  religion  : — a  consolation,  alas  !  of  how  few  of  our  more  voluminous 
]u>ets !  May  he,  like  Cowper,  command,  as  we  predict  he  will,  a 
continually  extending  circle  of  readers — the  object  of  love  as  well  as 
of  admiration,  and  inspiring  goodness  while  imparting  delight. 

Of  his  merits  as  a  poet  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  when 
this  edition  of  his  collected  works  is  completed.  We  shall  now  merely 
add  that  the  ])resent  vidume  contains,  in  a  very  beautiful  form,  his 
earliest  ])roductious — ‘  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,’  ‘  The  West 
Indies,’  a  large  number  of  ‘  IMiscellaneous  Poems,’  and  the  ‘  Prison 
Amusements.’  The  vcduine  is  introduced  by  a  highly  interesting 
*  (ieneral  Preface’  of  some  length,  in  which  Air.  Alontgcnnery  favors 
us  with  some  pleasing  particulars  respecting  his  early  history. 


ftalt/  amt  the  Itatimi  latamts  from  the  Karlleat  Ai/ca  to  the  jarseat  'rime. 
Ity  William  Spalding,  Psq.,  Professor  of  Uhetorie  in  the  University 
of  Ivlinburgh.  fi  lth  Knyrantayi(  on  fVoml  tof  Jackson.,  am!  lHustra- 
tlre  Maps  anJ  Plans  on  Steel.  In  li  vols.  Ivlinburgh  :  Oliver  and 
1h  >yd. 


'file  Bdlulmrfjh  Cabinet  Library^  to  which  the  ])resent  vidumes 
belong,  has  furnished  the  reading  ])ubiic  with  several  valuable  works, 
distinguished  by  sound  eruditi<»n  and  extensive  research  ;  some  i»t 
these  we  liave  introduced  to  our  readers  from  time  to  time,  and  have 
never  done  so  with  more  entire  satisfaction  than  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  No  work  has  hitherto  existed  in  our  language  which  ])resented 
any  stich  popular  survey  of  Italy  as  Mr.  Spalding  has  here  attenij)ted. 
Distinct  branches  of  tlie  subject  have  been  successfully  treated  by 
<»thers,  but  a  combined  and  proportional  view  of  the  whole  was  yet 
wanted  to  com]>lete  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  Few  readers  have 
either  leisure  or  opportunity  to  follow  out  this  most  instructive  branch 
of  historical  iiupiiry  into  its  various  ramifleations,  and  to  such  the  w(»rk 
now  before  us  will  prove  of  incalculable  service.  ‘  The  History  of  the 
Hevolutions,  Political,  Social,  and  Intellectual,  through  which  tlie 
Italians  have  ])assed,  in  Ancient  and  Alodern  Times,  is  combined  with 
a  description  of  the  anticpiities,  the  scenery,  and  the  physical  pecu¬ 
liarities  <»f  the  interesting  region  which  they  inhabit.’  Such  an  under¬ 
taking,  it  will  be  obvious,  re(piired,  in  order  to  its  successful  execution, 
more  than  ordinary  industry,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  exemption 
from  the  prejudices  which  pertain  to  particular  periods  and  countries  ; 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in  all  these  respects  Air.  Spalding  pre¬ 
fers  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  confidence.  He  has  evidently  spared 
neither  labor  nor  time  in  the  ])reparation  of  his  work,  and  has  arranged 
liis  materials  with  a  c(>rrect  j)erception  of  what  was  due  to  the  pro¬ 
portionate  importance  of  the  several  periods  and  topics  embraced. 


Hnef  Xotices.  7‘21 

The  n'orkofthe  Holy  Spirit  in  Conversion,  omticiered  in  its  Relation  M 
the  Comlitwn  of  Man  and  the  ft  ays  of  God.  fVith  Practical  Addresses 
to  a  Sinnci^  o)i  the  I  rinciples  yiaintained.  Hv  John  llowjinl  Hinton, 
M.A.  Tliird  (‘(iition  revised.  London  :  lloiilston  and  Stoneinan. 

A  thud  edition  of  a  work  on  doctrinal  theohijijy  is  somewhat  of  a 
rarity  in  the  ])resent  day,  and  we  have  therefore  to  conj^ratulate  Mr. 
Hinton  on  the  distincticni  he  lias  attained.  Sensible  of  what  is  due  to 
the  public  by  whom  his  labors  have  heen  so  hijijhly  appreciated,  he  has 
subjected  his  work  to  a  thorough  revision,  by  which  its  diction  has  been 
improved  and  its  course  of  reasoning  rendered  more  consistent  and  com¬ 
plete.  e  heartily  recommend  the  volume  to  the  attention  and  im- 
partial  examination  of  our  readers. 


Indiridual  Effort,  and  the  Active  ('hristian.  Fly  John  Howard  Hinton, 
M.A.  l^ondon  :  Houlston  and  Stonemaii. 

A  new  edition  of  two  works  by  the  same  author,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  published  separately,  but  are  now  wisely  comprised  in  one 
volume.  ‘  Tliey  both  relate  to  individual  effort  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners.’  *  In  the  former  this  is  enforced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
emotions  adapted  to  awaken  it,  in  the  latter  it  is  directed  by  practical 
suggestions  and  specific  counsels.’ 


Inters  to  Youny  Ladies.  Hy  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  A  new  edition, 
with  two  additional  Letters  never  before  published.  London  :  Jack- 
son  and  Walford. 

A  neat  reprint,  with  the  addition  of  some  original  matter,  of  a  work 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  America.  The  subjects 
of  the  letters,  which  amount  in  number  to  eighteen,  are  eminently 
appr(»priate  to  the  class  addressed,  and  are  treated  in  a  mode  adapted 
at  once  to  interest  and  to  lienefit.  The  style  partakes  of  the  detects 
common  to  female  authorship,  but  the  good  sense  and  correct  feeling 
which  pervade  the  volume  render  it  an  instructive  and  most  tlesirable 
companion. 


1.  The  (Kdipns  Tyrann  ns  of  Sophocles.  Front  the  Te.rt  of  Rrnnck,irith 
the  Greek  Scholia,  the  Xotes  of  Brnnck  and  Schaefer,  and  an  h.nylish 
Prose  Cersion.  Hy  the  Itev.  J.  Pendergrast,  RI).  London:  Fellows. 

2.  Sophrpclis  Traefo^dier.  f  ol.  /.  Sect.  2.  Cotit.  (Edipntn  Reyein.  Re- 
censuit  et  E.rplanarit  Fjduardns  ff  nnderns.  I^ondon :  Hlaek  and 
Armstrong. 

The  former  of  these  books  has  the  notes  in  Latin,  the  title,  preface, 
and  translation  in  English.  The  Latin  is  Brunck  and  Schaefer  s  , 
the  English  is  the  present  editor’s.  The  latter  of  the  hooks  under  re¬ 
mark  is  the  best  edition  of  the  (Edi])us  Tyrannus  we  have  seen.  The 
notes  are  exceedinslv  useful,  and  (a  great  merit,  scarcely  attainalile 
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except  in  Liitin  notes)  are  kept  within  judicious  limits.  Wunder's 
Sophocles  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  series  in  which  it 
is  appearing — the  Bibliotheca  (ira^ca,  edited  by  Jacobs  and  Host. 


1.  The  Eton  Latin  draniniar  Translated  into  English,  icitli  Notes  and  an 

Aftf^endir.  liy  the  Kev.  John  Green.  Fourth  edition.  York. 

2.  The  S  ew  Eton  Greek  Granwiar,  or  the  Eton, Greek  Grammar  in 

Efo/lish.  I  ^y  Clement  Moody.  London:  Longmans.  18J0. 

W’e  have  our  own  opinion  about  the  fashionable  clamor  against 
Latin  notes  and  grammars.  Although,  however,  we  are  alive  to  the 
fallacies  contained  in  the  popular  outcry,  we  can  make  no  apedogy  for 
any  Latin  (irammar,  whether  written  in  Latin  or  in  English,  which 
takes  n(»  notice  whatever  of  those  real  improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  the  classical  languages  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  thirtv 
years.  The  great  features  of  the  structural  system  of  the  I^atin  and 
(ireek  tongues  must  not  be  studiously  or  carelessly  kept  out  of  siglit, 
if  we  would  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  a  superstructure  of  true  scho¬ 
larship.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  above 
works  are  no  worse  than  the  others  in  common  use.  The  Flton  (iram- 
mars,  with  all  their  faults,  have  certain  merits,  which  have  perhaps 
escaped  the  notice  of  some  who  condemn  in  toto  their  general  system. 


Seri/ftural  Studies.  The  ('reation.  The  Christian  Scheme. 
Sense.  By  the  Uov.  William  Hill  Tucker,  A.M.,  Fellow 
C(dlege,  C^amhridge.  Smith,  Elder,  and  (^o. 


The  Inner 
of  King’s 


Mr.  Tucker  has  had  hard  measure  dealt  out  to  him  by  his  clerical 
brethren,  who  are  supposed  to  give  the  tone  to  certain  high  Church 
periodicals.  M’e  were  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Pye  Smith  should  ahum 
and  j)r(woke  them  by  his  bidd  and  fearless  geological  investigations. 
He  is  a  Dissenter,  and  therefore  a  very  tit  object  for  their  orthodox 
anathemas.  ILit  we  did  not  expect  that  a  clergvman  of  their  own 
Church,  who  ])rofesses  the  greatest  reverence  for  her  institutions, 
w’ould  have  enc<»untered  their  unmeasured  severity  merely  because  he 
has  exercised  the  right  of  thinking  for  himself  on  a  subject  of  science, 
the  facts  of  which  he  strenuously  maintains  are  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  Mosaic  account  (►f  the  creation.  It  is  well  for  Mr.  Tucker 
that  his  censors  have  n(»t  the  Inquisition  at  their  command,  or  he  might 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century  experience  the  fate  of  Galile<K  W  e  do 
not  profess  ourselves  converts  to  Mr.  Tucker’s  speculations  in  geology, 
but  to  impugn  his  motives,  to  question  his  faith,  or  to  imagine  that  his 
elucidations  of  the  Scriptures,  fanciful  and  untenable  as  some  of  them 
appear  to  us,  have  not  a  direct  and  manifest  tendency  to  induce  the 
profoundest  veneration  for  the  sacred  volume,  w’ould  be  the  grossest 
nijustice.  We  have  seldom  read  a  work  with  deeper  interest. 

"Ihe  student  of  the  Bible  who  regards  it  in  the  light  in  which  Mr. 
Tucker  has  exhibited  it,  cannot  do  better  than  take  him  for  a  compa- 
mon,  though  he  inav  not  choose  always  to  follow’  him  as  a  guide. 
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Praters  for  crvry  Morning  and  Ecenintj  thruugfwat  the  Year. 

Additwnal  Pragers for  S/nrial  (kcmions,  l\y  Jolm  M orison,  I). I). 

JSixth  Kdition.  liOiulon:  risher. 

A  new  aiul  handsome  edition  of  a  work  which  it  would  now  he  idle 
to  criticise,  as  the  favorable  judgment  of  the  public  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  no  (juestionahle  form.  It  affords  us  pleasure,  however,  in 
the  present  case  to  state  our  conviction  that  Dr.  Ahirisou’s  labors  are 
well  worthy  of  the  acceptance  with  which  they  have  met,  and  will  he 
tound  admirably  conducive  to  a  well  ordered  and  beneficial  discharge 
of  family  devotion.  ^\  here  such  assistance  is  needed,  a  safer  or  more 
scriptural  guide  cannot  he  obtained,  and  as  such  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  the  volume  to  our  readers. 


A  Trcittisc  on  the  Dominion  of  Sin  and  (irare.  Dv  Dr.  (^wen.  JYith 
\ofes  and  an  Appcyidix  hij  William  Iniies.  iMlinhurgh  :  W.  limes. 

An  excellent  little  volume,  the  attentive  perusal  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  much  religious  benefit.  We  thank  Mr.  limes 
for  having  given  it  to  the  public  in  its  jiresent  form. 


llie  Council  of  Trent^  comprising  an  Account  (f  the  Pr^yceedings  of  that 
Assonldfp  and  Illustrating  the  Spirit  ami  Tendencg  of  Pope rg.  Lou¬ 
don  :  Keligious  Tract  Society. 

An  abridgment  of  Mr.  C’ram])’s  admirable  ‘Text  IhM>k  of  I’opery,’ 
well  suited  for  general  circulation,  and  adapted  to  imj)art  much  in¬ 
formation  which  is  specially  needed  in  the  jiresent  day. 


The  Christian  Visitor  ;  or  Select  Portions  of  the  Old  Testament:  dene- 
sis  to  Joh.  With  K.rpositions  and  Pragers^  ih^igned  to  assist  the 
Frien<ls  of  the  Sich  and  A/llicted.  Dy  the  Kev.  William  Jo  wet  t,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Lomlon  :  Seeley. 

The  general  intention  of  this  work  is  to  give  evangelical  instruction 
and  consolation  to  aHlicted  persons,  more  especially  among  the  p<H)r  ; 
hut  in  a  style  adajited  equally  to  all  classes  of  society.  '1  he  earlier 
selections  from  the  book  of  (ienesis  are  ])articularly  designed  to  exhibit 
the  great  leading  doctrines  of  man’s  ruin  by  the  fall,  and  his  recovery 
by  Christ.  W'e  commend  the  object  and  the  execution. 


Memoir  ofThonnis  C ranjield.  By  his  Son.  London  :  hishcr. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  author  of  Mammon,  thinks  the  memoir  ‘so  instructive, 
so  intere.sting,  and  withal  so  well  written,  that  its  general  excellence  is 
its  own  recommendation,  and  that  he  is  persuaded  tiie  h(M»k  uil  le 
extensively  read  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  j>rogress  of  the 
Redeemer  s  kingdom,  and  especially  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  t  le 
spiritual  instruction  of  children.’ 
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The  Rev.  James  Sherman  corroborates  this  testimony.  ‘The  Life 
of  Thomas  Cranfield,*  he  says,  ‘  is  a  standing  memorial  of  the  blessed 
effects  which  result  from  the  enlightened  jseal  and  Christian  perse¬ 
verance  of  one  man  in  the  cause  of  the  dear  Redeemer.’  We  (piite 
concur  in  these  opinions  of  Dr.  Harris,  and  the  warm-hearted  minister 
of  Surrey  Chapel. 

Letters  from  halt/ to  a  Younger  Sister,  By  Catherine  Taylor.  London: 

John  Murray. 

When  this  elegant  volume  was  placed  in  our  hands,  with  ‘  Italy  ’  in 
golden  letters  inscribed  on  its  cover,  we  involuntarily  exclaimed,  ‘  Can 
anything  new  be  said  of  Italy  ^  We  turned  to  the  preface,  and  this 
was  the  first  sentence  that  caught  our  eye.  The  fair  writer  has  not 
only  satisfactorily  answered  the  question,  but  the  work  is  aii  admirable 
illustration  of  the  propriety  and  the  value  of  the  undertaking.  Sound 
sense  and  good  taste  pervade  the  entire  volume.  Miss  Tayh>r  is  a 
most  agreeable  and  instructive  travelling  companion  for  the  fireside ; 
and  families  visiting  Italy  ought  certainly  to  chat  with  her  by  the  way, 
and  consult  her  on  all  occasions  where  information  may  be  recpiired 
and  a  guide  is  indispensable.  In  reply  to  the  question  with  which  we 
have  introduced  our  present  notice.  Miss  Taylor  says,  ‘  I  at  once  con¬ 
fess  that  in  writing,  my  object  has  not  been  novelty,  but  utility  ;  for 
amongst  the  various  works  on  Italy  that  have  fallen  in  my  way,  I  have 
not  found  one  which  brings  this  country,  wuth  all  its  interesting  associa¬ 
tions,  within  the  reach  of  young  people.’  .  .  .  ‘  As  it  has  been 

my  chief  w  ish  to  aw'aken  an  interest  on  subjects  of  importance — to 
stimulate  rather  than  to  satisfy  the  young  mind — I  have  endeavored  to 
give  such  brief  liistorical  sketches  as  might  lead  to  a  further  and 
deeper  study  of  the  events  in  wliich  Italy  has  acted  so  great  a  part  ;  in 
literature,  to  advert  to  the  treasures  wdiich  the  Italian  language  con¬ 
tains — and  in  art,  to  furnish  such  information  as  might  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  pure  and  correct  taste. 

‘  In  speaking  of  religion,  it  has  been  my  earnest  desire,  whilst 
lamenting  and  deprecating  the  errors  and  superstitions,  as  I  regard 
them,  of  the  catholic  church,  to  inspire  a  charitable  feeling  tow'ards  its 
sincere  and  conscientious  supporters.  While  Protestants  reject 
human  claims  to  infiillibility,  they  should  yield  to  others  the  right 
wdiich  they  assert  for  themselves ;  and  in  censuring  w  hat  to  them 
appears  error,  no  bitterness  should  be  felt  or  expressed  towards  those 
who  have  sought,  and,  as  they  think,  found  religious  truth  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  ‘  Actions,  not  opinions,’  it  was  truly  said,  ‘  are  the 
subjects  of  human  control.’’  We  know  not  whether  IMiss  Taylor 
means  to  apply  this  quotation  in  a  latitudinarian  sense  ; — w  hether  she 
would  convey  the  sentiment  that  men  are  not  responsible  for  their 
opinions.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  w'ork  we  rather  conclude  that 
all  she  intends  here  is  to  inculcate  charity  towards  those  who  differ 
from  us — that  charity  which,  while  it  sensitively  shrinks  from  perse¬ 
cution  even  in  thought,  would  resolutely  follow  truth  to  the  dungeon 
and  the  stake. 
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The  Life  0/ Jems  ;  addressetl  to  the  Yoinitf,  in  Brief  I’iefcs  of  thi'  Sa- 
riou)\  tcith  Reflections  on  his  Doctrines^  Parables^  Hv  O.  A. 
Taylor,  A. 31.  Kditod  l>y  the  Author  of  the  *(\nin»auion  to  tlie 
Bible.*  Loiiilon  :  AV".  Smith. 

This  work  was  siiogesteil  to  the  author  hy  the  puhlicatioii  t)f  an 
eminent  Prussian  divine ;  it  is  of  transatlantic  orij^iii,  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  ])uhlic  hy  a  writer  who  has  distiuj^uished  himself 
in  the  walks  of  sacred  literature.  W  hile  he  speaks  commemlahly  of 
the  labors  of  others  in  their  henevolent  design  to  illustrate  the  exalted 
character  of  the  adorable  Redeemer,  he  informs  us  that  *  a  slight  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  volume  by  Professor  Taylor,  will  evince  that  it  far 
surpasses,  in  variety  of  observation,  pertinency  of  remark,  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  style,  any  previous  effort  to  commend  to  young  ])ersons  the 
exemplary  and  instructive  life  of  Christ.’  W’e  do  not  like  the  super¬ 
lative  either  of  praise  or  censure.  Ihit  we  can  say  of  this  performance 
that  it  is  admirably  adapted  t«)  its  purpose,  and  that  31  r.  Tavlor  has 
‘  produced  a  volume  which  will  he  highly  prized  by  parents,  especially 
mothers,  throughout  Great  Britain.’  The  teachers  in  mir  Sabbath, 
schools  might  consult  it  with  advantage,  and  it  would  he  an  excellent 
reward-book  for  children  in  the  highest  class. 


Ejcercises  in  OrthoprajJip  and  Coniftoskion.  By  Henry  Hopkins,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  a  School  at  Birmingham.  London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Those  who  find  the  want  of  a  separate  volume  of  exercises  for 
teaching  orthography,  will  here  be  very  well  suited.  The  book  seems 
carefully  prepared. 

1.  Initia  Latina.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  31. A.,  and  AV.  Cross. 

2.  Oral  Exercises  for  Bejinncrs  in  Latin  Composition.  By  the  same 
Author. 

3.  Handbook  to  the  Oral  Exercises.  By  the  Same.  London  :  Madden 
and  C’o.  1841. 

The  Initia  Latina  is  a  Latin  Syntax,  with  numerous  examples  for 
translation.  A  vocabulary  is  added.  The  Oral  Exercises  are  full  of 
hy])hens  and  bad  Phiglish.  A\  e  are  n(»t  of  opinion  that  a  boy  will 
knowhow  to  translate  the  king  into  Latin  any  better  hy  baviug  it 
printed  the-king :  nor  do  we  see  the  use  of  barbarizing  P^iiglisb  to  try 
to  make  it  look  like  Latin.  Greece  aln  ays  of.elotjuence  the-chirfio-be 
wished,  would  puzzle  any  hoy  whose  ear  had  not  been  spoilt.  It  is  a 
very  bad  plan,  this,  <)f  mixing  up  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
together.  The  Handbook  contains  the  free  version  of  tbe  sentences, 
of  which  the  exercises  (^\ve  the  barbarems  version.  These  books,  how¬ 
ever,  are.  not  without  merit,  and  they  may  be  made  much  better  than 
they  are. 
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1.  TAe  Germany  and  Ayricola  of  Tacitus,  Edited  by  E.  11.  Barker, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Ijongman. 

2.  Taciti^s  :  Germania,,  Affricola,,  and  the  First  Book  of  the  Annals. 
U  ith  SoU's  from  Bujm'ti^  Passoir,  and  IValch  ;  and  Bottiehers  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Sttfle  of  Tacit  as.  London  :  Taylor  and  Walton. 

Of  the  labors  of  the  late  Mr.  Barker  we  must  not  sjieak  disres])ect- 
fnlly  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  say  that  his  is  the  best  edition  ot  the  Ger¬ 
mania  and  Agricola  for  schools.  The  notes  wander  considerably  extra 
tcrminum.  The  latter  of  the  books  under  notice  is  very  beautifully 
got  up,  and  does  great  credit  both  to  the  enter])rising  publishers  and 
to  the  learned  editor.  The  criticisms  of  Botticher  on  Tacitus’s  style 
are  well  known  and  appreciated :  they  are  here  very  well  translated. 
Ue  are  glad  to  lind  the  first  book  of  the  Annals  printed  with  the 
Germania  and  Agricola. 


Eutro/di  Breriariam  Historian  Uonianw  ;  icith  a  Sammarf/^  a  Complete 
Dictionarf/y  and  an  Index  of  Proper  Names.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  CN). 

Eutropius  is  a  good  book  for  beginners.  This  edition  of  it  is  accu¬ 
rately  printed,  and  will  form  a  useful  school-book,  as  the  pupils  have 
here  all  they  want,  text  and  dictionary,  in  one  volume.  It  is  a  bad 
])lan  to  give  boys  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  language  when  they 
first  begin  translating  a  Latin  author.  The  multiplicity  of  words  and 
meanings  puzzles  and  confuses  them. 


1.  The  Comprehensire  Primer:  ndth  Simple  F.rercises, 

2.  The  Comprehensire  S/felliin/  and  Readitny  Book.,  frith  Hints  for 
(ptesfhms  and  Moral  Lessons. 


'The  ('(anjarhensire  Reader  in  Proite  and  Poetrf  irifh  Analpsis  and 
Simalfa neons  I.essons.,  adaj»ted  to  facilitate  Intellectual  Derelopnient  and 
Moral  Imjtression,  I.ondon:  Hamilton  and  Adams. 


These  are  a  progressive  series  of  lesson  and  reading  books  intended 
for  young  children.  They  are  excellently  arranged,  and  the  hints  for 
the  analysis  of  the  lessons  are  very  useful  as  well  as  ingenious.  We 
know  no  bo(*ks  of  the  kind  which  we  can  recommend  so  confidently. 


The  ('hristian  Spstetn  f  indicated  against  the  most  Sfxcious  Sophisms  of 
^lodern  Infidelity.  In  three  Parts.  By  the  Uev.  Daniel  Moore,  B. A. 
London :  Tyas. 

"1  he  three  parts  into  which  this  work  is  divided,  treat  in  succession, 
1st,  of  objecticuis  against  various  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  2ndly,  (»f  objections  against  the  mysteriousness  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  C'hristianity  ;  and,  Ilrdly,  of  the  divine  (»rigin  of  Scripture 
evinced  from  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  mankind. 

1  he  brief  history  t»f  the  work  in  its  present  form  will  more  fully 
explain  its  nature,  and  prove  its  best  recommendation.  We  are  in- 
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formed  that  the  divisions  of  the  volume  we  have  enumerated  originally 
appeared  in  the  form  of  three  essays,  to  which  the  llulsean  and  Xorri- 
sian  I  rizcs  wore  adjudijed  hy  the  University  of  Uainbridjje.  The 
author,  at  the  su^jjestion  of  his  publisher,  was  induced  to  revise  these 
sepal  ate  performances,  and  to  connect  them  to»^ether  as  a  threefold 
argument  against  the  most  specious  sophisms  of  intidelitv.  Hence  the 
appearance  in  one  volume  and  in  one  treatise,  of  ‘  'The  Cliristian  System 
Vindicated.’ 


ILitfrarB  fntrUifirncr. 

In  the  Prefix. 

I  he  Early  Life  and  Conversion  of  W.  Hone,  a  Narrative,  written  by  Him¬ 
self  ;  with  a  Poslscrint  bv  his  Son,  William  Hone,  author  of  the  ‘  Every  Hav 
Book,*  &:c.,  &e. 

Lectures  on  Romanism  and  Anglo-Catholieism.  By  Josepli  Sortain,  A.B., 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Just  Publish'd. 


The  Miscellaneous  Writings,  chiefly  Historical,  of  the  late  Thomas  M’Crie, 
D.l).  1  vol.  Rvo. 

Le  Kenx’s  Memorials  of  Cambridge.  Nos.  IR,  14. 

A  General  (Jutline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ami  Manual  of  Ctnnparalive 
Anatomy.  By  Thomas  R.  Jones,  F.L.S.  Parts  14,  15. 

Ward’s  Library  of  Standard  Divinity.  Doctrinal  Discourses.  By  John 
Bunyan. 

A  History  of  the  Chiireh  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hethcrington, 
A.M.,  Minister  of  Torpiehen.  Part  1. 

Memoirs  (►f  Christian  Females;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Influences  of  Female 
Piety.  By  Rev.  Jaine>  (lanlner,  A..M.,  M.D. 

Brief  Recollections  of  Ehenezer  Wardlaw,  born  at  (ilasgow,  March  14, 
1820*. 


The  Present  Positirm  and  urgent  Claims  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
By  David  Russell,  D.D. 

’I’lie  Poetical  Works  of  James  Montgomerv.  4  vols.  I2mo. 

Records  of  Pemale  Piety.  By  James  A.  Huie.  1  vol.  llimo. 

Scenery  and  .\nti(|uities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Part  8. 

Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Cuimning,  M.A.  Part  8. 
The  Works  of  Josephus.  Translated  hy  W.  Whiston,  A.M.  Part  1 1. 
Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.  Part  12. 

Life  of  Petrarch.  B}*  Thomas  Cam|»hell,  Es(j.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  nearly  '1  wenty 
Thousand  Emendations. 

'Phe  Nestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes  ;  containing  Evidence  of  their  Identity, 
an  Account  of  their  Manners,  Customs,  Oremonies,  ^kc.,  &c.  By  Asahel 

Grant,  M.D.  ...  ...  ,  i 

Unfulfilled  Prophecy  respecting  Ea.stern  Nations,  especially  the  lurks,  the 


Russians,  and  the  Jews. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Cramner.  By  the 
and  Times  of  Luther. 

A  Lecture  on  the  (Vuelly  of  the  Church  <»f  Rome. 
Edited  and  eidartri  d  b\'  .1.  .  Lester. 


Authore.^s  of  the  Life 
By  B.  Grosvenor,  IhD. 
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Tlie  Pictorial  Edition  ofShakspcre — The  Tempest. 

Dawning  of  Genius,  or  the  Pearly  Lives  of  some  of  the  Eminent  Persons 
of  the  last  Century.  By  Anne  Pratt,  author  of  Flowers  and  their  Associa¬ 
tions. 

Hef^ulus,  the  Noblest  Roman  of  them  all ;  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Jacob  Jones,  Es(|. 

The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  Covenant,  Translated  from  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Chaldee  ;  beinc^  the  Authorized  Version,  Revised  and  Compared 
with  other  Translations,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jeiiour, 
Rector  of  Pilton.  Vol.  VI.,  containing  from  Job  to  Solomon’s  Soiiof. 

Ancient  and  Modern  York,  forminj^  a  Guide  to  the  Anti<piities  of  the  City 
of  York.  By  Robert  R.  Pearce. 

The  Poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  Modernized. 

Philosophic  Nuts.  By  Edward  Johnson.  No.  5. 

Tlie  Controversy  between  the  Tract  No.  1)0  and  the  Oxford  Tutors. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  General  Editor,  W.  T. 
Brande.  Part  4. 

'riie  Handmaid,  or  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  and  Philosophy  considered 
as  Subservient  to  the  Interests  of  Morality  and  Religion.  Five  Dissertations 
by  Rev.  .T.  Davies,  B.D. 

Four  Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity,  delivered  in  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  London,  March  1841.  By  lsa«ac  Taylor. 

'Fhe  French  School.  Part  1.  1/Echo  tie  Paris.  By  M.  Lepage.  Fifth 
edition. 

Sketehes  of  China,  ]Kirtly  during  an  Inland  Journey  of  Four  Months,  be¬ 
tween  Peking,  Nankinir,  and  Canton,  with  Notices  and  Observations  relative 
to  the  Prestmt  W  ar.  By  John  F.  Davis.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  President  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  African  Civilization  Society,  on  the  Colonization  and  Civilization  of 
Africa.  By  R.  R.  Gurley. 

'riiree  Lectures  to  Christian  Motliers.  By  James  Cameron,  Portobcllo. 

A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Historv  of  Insects.  Bv  Edward  Newman, 
F.L.S.,  Z.S.,&c. 


Your  Life.  By  the  Author  of  My  Life,  by  an  Ex-Dissenter. 

Outlines  of  a  Private  Calendar,  designed  to  Aid  the  Cultivation  of  Practical 
Piety  and  Closet  Devotion,  with  an  Kxjdanatory  Introduction. 

Dr.  Trueman’s  Visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1840.  His  Introduction  to  the  Reli¬ 
gious  W'orld  so  called,  or  a  Series  of  Dialogues  illustrative  of  the  W’  ays. 
Manners,  and  Conversational  Powers  of  Ladies  engaged  in  active  duties 
of  Benevolence,  skc.  By  Ann  W'alker. 

\  W  inter  in  the  Azons,  and  Ji  Summer  at  the  Baths  of  the  Furnas.  By 
Joseph  Bullar,  M.D.,  and  Henry  Bullar.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Fisher’s  Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  Division  2.  4to. 

Family  Secrets,  or  Hints  to  Those  who  wouhl  make  Home  Happy.  By 
Mrs.  Ellis.  Parts  8  and  4. 

The  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Greece  Illustrated.  Parts  2—5.  4to. 

The  Holy  Bible,  with  Scott’s  Commentary  ;  a  new  edition,  with  Engravings 
on  Steel  after  Nature.  4to. 


Introductory  Discourses  delivered  in  Manchester  New  College,  in  the 
Session  1840,  2  vols.  8vo. 


'Ihe  North  American  Review,  No.  CXI.,  April  1841. 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  British  India ;  with  Notes  of  its  Existence 
Cevlon,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  from  Official  Documents. 

(Mvilization  ;  its  Necessity,  Progress,  and  Blessings.  No.  1.  8vo. 
Ch.apters  on  Churchyards.  Bv  Caroline  Southev,  authoress  of  ‘  Solitary 
Hours,’  &c. 


